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STREET  SCENES; 

GROUPS   IN    PARKS,  ETC. 


'i^i    HEERFULNESS     and 

\        pomp    of   out-door    life 

are  peculiarly  Parisian ; 

e  is,  of  course,  no 


capital  like  Paris,  but 
it  would  be  proceeding 
to  extremes  to  reject 
utterly  all  other  places 
whatsoever,  and  for  all 
those  who  appreciate 
exact  and  scientific  in- 
formation, it  may  be  stated  that,  for  these  qualities,  these  citizens 
of  the  world  admit  the  existence  of  at  least  two  other  earthly 
habitations.  These,  of  course,  are  subsidiary',  and  for  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  only,  but  they  are  jiermissible, — Nice  in  winter, 
and  Trouville  in  summer.  Outside  these  three  resorts  the  ////.v 
/'(■//(■  clientele  vioiidaine  has  no  needs.  That  this  chronicle  may 
be  as  exhaustive  as  i)ossible,  it  may  be  added  tliat  in  each 
of  these  three  superlatives — so  to  speak — tiiere  is  a  focus,  a 
crisis  of  desirableness,  a  cafe,  a  pavilion,  an  hotel,  that   surpas.ses 
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all  other  possibilities  ;  but,  while  this  is  quite  undeniable,  there 
appear  to  be  certain  divergences  of  opinion  when  it  comes  to 
identifying.  Around  each  of  these  elegant  resorts,  whichever 
they  may  be,  there  pervades  a  selecter  atmosphere, — there  is  the 
air  more  frais,  the  trees  more  toiiffus,  there  do  the  horses  of 
the  equipages  piaffent,  the  toilettes  appear  more  elegantes,  the 
silks  move  frou-froi(,  the  society  of  a  siipreuiatic  incontcstee.  And,. 
for  those  restless  spirits,  those  adventurous  travellers,  who  wish 
to  explore  the  globe,  there  are  even  other  localities, — Versailles^ 
Saint-Germain,  Puteaux,  and — at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable 
world — Monte-Carlo.  In  all  of  these  there  may  be  found,  more 
or  less  diluted,  the  Parisian  atmosphere,  which  is  an  undeniable 
thing,  though  the  scientists  have  not  yet  weighed  it  or  dissected 
it,  and  though  those  unreliable  writers  who  use  prose  and  verse 
have  undoubtedly  said  many  things  concerning  it  which  are  largely 
hyperbolic. 

From  the  earliest  mediaeval  times,  at  least,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  appear  to  have  had  this  talent  for  out-of-doors ; 
which  is  evidently  a  natural  human  reaction  against  their  French 
cocknejism.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  miseries,  pestilence^ 
famine,  grinding  taxes,  oppression  by  the  royal  power  or  by  that 
of  the  nobles,  they  were  always  ready  to  turn  out  in  the  streets 
and  make  festival,  to  trick  off  their  house-fronts  and  bedizen 
themselves  in  joyous  mood  ;  no  matter  what  the  disasters  of  the 
last  reign  or  the  lack  of  promise  in  the  coming  one,  they  always 
"demonstrated"  and  shouted  "Xoc//"  in  welcome  of  the  new 
king.  This  they  did,  moreover,  not  only  with  the  unreasoning 
joy  of  bumpkins,  but  with  a  certain  intelligent  human  sense,  an 
ingenuity  of  detail  and  manifestation,  good  or  bad,  artistic  or  atro- 
cious, which  the  world  has  agreed  to  qualify  as  "  Parisian."     Few 
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kings  liavc  come  to  the  throne,  for  example,  in  more  troublous 
times,  or  with  less  probability  of  bettering  them,  than  Louis  XI, 
and  yet  we  may  see  here,  in  the  reproduction  of  M.  Tattegrain's 
painting, — in  which  he  has  followed,  without  exaggeration,  the 
record  of  the  contemporary  chronicler,  Jean  de  Troyes,  as  already 
related,  Chapter  II  of  this  work, — the  very  picturesque  ovation 
which  the  loyal  citizens  arranged  for  the  young  prince,  the  half- 
naked  Sirhics  of  the  Fontaine  Ponceau,  the  canopies,  the  flowers, 
the  decorated  houses,  the  birds  released  from  their  cages,  the 
eager  curiosity  of  all.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  we  have 
the  representative  fete  of  Saint-John's  Eve,  under  Louis  XIII,  in 
161 5,  from  a  contemporary  engraving,  in  which  the  king  came 
himself  to  light  the  legendary  pyre  in  the  Place  de  I'Hotel-de- 
Ville,  having  in  one  hand  the  torch  of  white  wax,  and  in  the 
other  a  bouquet  of  roses,  wearing  en  bandoiiliere  a  scarf  of  white 
carnations  and  gillyflowers.  Can  anything  be  finer  than  this 
towering  column  of  smoke  and  flame,  breaking  into  a  joyous 
sheaf  of  fire-works  at  the  summit  from  the  royal  crown,  the  long 
battery  of  cannon  vomiting  their  volley  with  singular  unanimity, — 
but  without  disturbing  in  the  least  the  colossal  figure  of  the  river- 
god  of  the  Seine  who  comes  to  the  surface  to  assist  at  this  cele- 
bration, the  parked  coaches  of  the  court,  and  the  handsome 
fa(^ade  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  rising  beyond.  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
though  he  was  called  tristc  Louis  trcizc,  was  very  fond  of  these 
public  ceremonials  of  rejoicing,  it  is  said  ;  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion, there  was  tendered  him,  after  the  Vcw  de  la  Saint-Jean,  a 
magnificent  banquet  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  he  so  ailniired 
the  centre-piece  of  liie  table,  a  ship  of  c-onfiliircs  and  cand^'-work 
and  a  rrx  k  of  the  same  construction  Ironi  which  escaped  jets  ol 
water   aii<l    living    birds,    that    the    l'rr\ol    took    pains    to    ha\i'   it 
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conveyed  intact  to  the  Louvre.  In  the  following  year,  and  in 
1618,  he  sent  the  young  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  to  take  his  place 
at  this  celebration,  but  it  appears  that  she  did  not  appreciate  fully 


PROMENADE   OK    THE    COl'R    DE    I.A    REINE,  I'NDER    I.tHlS    XIII. 

From  a  drawing  bv  Adrien  Moreau. 


these  ceremonials,  and  even  requested  that  Us  bditcs  ct  Vartillerie 
should  not  be  discharged  until  after  she  had  returned  to  the 
Louvre.     But  Anne  d'Autriche  was  only  Parisian  by  residence. 
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From  another  of  these  contemporary  engravings  we  may 
get  a  fine  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  under 
Louis  XIV,  in  1680,  not  on  the  day  of  the  king's  great  eques- 
trian fete,  in  1662,  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  minor  ceremonial, 
apparently  the  sortie  of  the  monarch  in  his  carriage.  Still  another 
shows  the  Pont-Neuf  and  the  statue  of  Henri  IV,  and  the  city 
and  river  beyond,  with  only  a  reasonable  exaggeration  of  the 
statue  of  the  monarch  so  that  it  becomes  more  than  colossal.  The 
variety  and  animation  of  the  numerous  little  groups  scattered  over 
this  scene  are  worthy  of  study,  and  are  in  a  measure  calculated 
to  make  the  spectator  regret  the  more  decorous  and  monotonous 
period  of  the  present  day.  Somewhat  nearer,  and  in  contrast  to 
these  ostentatious  quarters  of  the  city,  is  the  view  in  the  Carreau 
of  the  Halle,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the 
diversions  and  occupations  of  the  ladies  of  this  market  and  their 
methods  of  spending  their  leisure.  "  The  Halles  de  Paris,"  said 
Pigalle  de  la  Force  in  1765,  "are  doubtless  the  richest  market 
that  there  is  in  the  world,  for  there  may  be  found  in  them  all  that 
the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth  produce  of  the  most  necessary 
or  the  most  agreeable,  but  this  is  also  the  worst  and  dirtiest  of  all 
the  quarters  of  Paris  ;  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  Jews  in  those  cities  which  tolerate  them."  Thirty 
years  later  came  the  sa/is-cii/ottidc,  represented,  we  will  say,  by 
the  Fete  of  the  Unity  and  Indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  celebrated 
on  the  loth  of  August,  1793,  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  still  strewn 
with  the  ruins  of  that  fortress.  P^rom  the  earliest  dawn,  the 
Citoyens,  of  both  se.xes  and  all  ages,  had  oiciipicd  iheniseK  t's  in 
adorning  with  flowers  the  localit)';  while  tlie  chorusi-s  ehaiileii, 
they  danced  and  "made  ballets"  ai'ound  the  great  ['"onlaine  di-  l.i 
Regenerati(in  in  the  shape  of  a  colossal  female  figure  with  a  si)ecies 
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of  Egyptian  head-dress,  constructed  of  plaster,  typifying  Nature, 
which  pressed  her  breasts  with  her  hands  and  caused  to  spout  out 
in  two  streams  the  "  regenerating  water  "  into  a  basin  at  her  feet. 
The  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  appearing  on  the  platform, 
caught  this  water  in  a  cup  of  agate  and  drank  it  in  turn,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace  and  the  salvoes  of  artillery.  Then 
they  sang  patriotic  verses  to  the  air  of  the  Marseillaise,  and  the 
procession  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  boulevard. 

On  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere  a  halt  was  made  at  the  second 
station,  where  there  was  set  up  an  arch  of  triumph  and  where  the 
heroines  of  the  preceding  5th  and  6th  of  October  were  seated  on 
their  cannon.  In  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  was  the  third  station, 
at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Liberty  were  deposited  the  attributes 
and  memorials  of  royalty  and  of  the  nobility  taken  from  the 
tombs,  and  the  eighty-six  commissioners  from  the  departments, 
provided  with  torches,  set  fire  to  them  all.  The  fourth  halt  was 
made  on  the  Place  des  Invalides,  "  where  the  French  people, 
represented  by  a  colossal  figure  and  under  the  emblem  of  Her- 
cules, might  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  resembling  the 
departmental  fasces.  Another  figure,  representing  Federalism,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  issued  from  a  muddy  marsh  and  en- 
deavored to  detach  a  portion  of  it,  but  the  French  people  struck 
her  with  his  club."  Finally,  the  fifth  station  was  on  the  Champ- 
de-Mare  ;  in  order  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  for  all  to  pass 
under  a  level,  emblem  of  Republican  equality.  The  president  of 
the  Convention  deposited  upon  the  altar  the  certificates  of  verifica- 
tion of  the  votes  of  the  primary  assemblies.  Then  all  the  people 
took  the  vow  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  a  volley  of  artillery 
was  fired.  The  orator  of  the  occasion,  Herault  de  Sechelles, 
mounted  upon  the  altar  of  the  Country,  pronounced  a  discourse 
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tLMiniiiatiiiL:  in  these  words :  "  The  Republic  is  eternal  !  "  The 
niultitiKle  rei)lietl  with  a  y;reat  shout,  the  cannon  thundered,  in 
sign  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic  a  ribbon  of  the  national 
colors  was  bound  around  the  eighty-six  pikes  which  the  com- 
missioners from  the  departments  had  carried  during  the  march, 
and  the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  amidst  the  unanimous  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude.  Then  the  fasces  of  pikes  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  president  to  the  people,  along  with  the  ark  which 
enclosed  the  Constitution,  with  these  w^ords :  "  People,  I  return 
the  deposit  of  the  Constitution  to  the  safeguard  of  all  the  virtues." 
And  the  people  guarded  it  all  night. 

"  The  style  of  all  the  writings  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
(proclamations,  addresses,  petitions,  etc.)  testify  so  clearly  to  the 
passions  and  doctrines  of  the  times  that  it  is  sufficient  to  study 
this  style  by  itself,  outside  of  all  ideas  w'hich  may  be  derived  from 
the  events,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  notion  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Revolution.  [M.  Rocquain,  before  the  Academic  des 
sciences  morales  et  politiques,  August  5,  1899.]  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, in  fact,  to  recognize  several  leading  forms.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  the  frequent  employment  of  abstractions, — liberty, 
equality,  justice,  reason,  nature,  humanity.  The  word  '  God  '  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  The  Revolution  is  cssentialh-  human,  in 
nowise  religious.  In  the  second  place,  the  abstractions  thus 
in  general  use  are  intelligible  to  all  the  people,  which  reveals  the 
universali.st  character  (jf  the  Revolution.  The  third  thing  to  be 
remarked  is  the  fre([uency  of  neologisms  {ik'isiiic,  ripitbruoiiistiic, 
lihcrlicidc,  etc.).  It  is  necessary  to  note  also  the  oratorical  move- 
ment of  the  style,  the  abundance  of  exclamations,  tin-  apostrophes, 
the  re])etitions,  the  strong  epithets,  the  life  gixiii  to  the  ideas 
which  the  wortls  translate,  tcj  the  abstract  terms  of  libert\',  justice, 
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and  others,  their  transformation  into  Hving  and  acting  beings.  .  .  . 
In  every  hnc  appear  the  words  ctriir,  dine,  the  promises  of  happi- 
ness by  the  Republic,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Terror.  If  we  seek 
for  the  model  which  may  have  inspired  this  Revolutionary  style, 
it  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 
However  varied,  moreover,  may  be  the  characteristics  of  this 
style,  that  which  dominates  it  is  passion.  Now,  as  the  extreme 
sentiments  do  not  keep  forever  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  style  re- 
veals distinctly  the  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  epoch  which  it 
reflects,  and  of  the  moral  conditions  which  accompanied  it." 
These  versatile  street  scenes,  open-air  manifestations  of  all  kinds, 
and  at  all  periods,  present  themselves  as  characteristic  expressions 
of  the  people  and  the  epoch,  and  their  serious  contemplation 
becomes  an  indispensable  branch  of  our  investigation.  (M.  Roc- 
quain  might  have  added  as  one  of  the  minor  characteristics  of  the 
Revolutionary  style  the  complete  lack  of  the  sense  of  humor, 
the  proneness  to  tumble  into  bathos.) 

On  the  ensuing  loth  of  November  took  place  the  great  in- 
auguration of  the  worship  of  Reason,  to  replace  the  Christian 
religion  fallen  into  ineptitude.  This  fete  was  arranged  by  the 
same  Chaumette  who  had  written  to  the  president  of  the  Directoire 
de  Paris  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the 
victims  of  the  guillotine  remained  in  pools  on  the  pavement 
and  that  the  street  dogs  came  to  lap  it  up.  The  Ciiife  de  la 
Raison  was  inaugurated  in  the  metropolitan  church  itself  In  the 
nave  was  constructed  a  little  temple  of  an  order  of  architecture 
"  simple  and  majestic  "  ;  on  the  fagade  was  the  inscription  :  A  la 
Philosophic.  At  the  entrance,  to  replace  the  figures  of  the  saints, 
"those  ancient  idols,"  were  placed  the  busts  of  philosophers,  the 
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new  idols.  This  tcnii)lc  was  elevated  on  a  mountain,  like  that  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  abo\-e  a  neighboring  rock  burned  the  flambeau 
lie  la  Vcriti'.  The  procession,  preceded  by  the  officers  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  appeared  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
between  two  files  of  young  girls  in  white,  wearing  wreaths  of  oak- 
leaves,  the  goddess  of  Reason  was  carried  along,  seated  in  a  chair 
on  a  litter  and  upborne  by  four  "  sectarians,"  also  with  oak  wreaths, 
in  commemoration  of  the  ancient  Druids.  The  goddess  of  Reason 
was  a  dancer  of  the  Opera,  by  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Maillard, 
and  chosen  for  her  beauty  ;  she  was  clothed  in  white,  like  a  Vestal, 
with  a  blue  mantle  upon  her  shoulders,  and  the  Phrygian  cap, 
formerly  the  emblem  of  a  slave  and  now  of  freedom,  upon  her 
dishevelled  hair.  In  her  hand  she  held  an  ebony  staff  bearing 
a  banner  with  her  new  name,  and  under  her  feet  was  a  crucifix. 
Behind  her  followed  musicians  and  the  sections  of  the  city,  armed. 
The  whole  procession  came  to  a  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain on  which  rose  the  temple,  and  all  joined  in  singing  the  Hyuiiic 
a  la  Raison,  words  by  Marie-Joseph  Chenier,  music  by  Gossec. 
"  *  The  whole  very  beautiful,  very  inspired,  very  powerful  in  effect,' 
said  the  chroniclers  of  the  time.  A  great  joy  pervaded  all,  the 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  especially  when  Liberty,  another 
goddess,  was  seen  carried  about  on  a  seat  of  verdure.  Then  the 
procession  proceeded  to  the  Convention,  in  which  it  entered,  drums 
beating,  music  playing,  amid  cries  of  Jli'c  la  Rcpubliquc  !  J'r:'c  la 
Raison/  A  has  Ic  Eaiiaiisiiic !'  Chaumette  advanced  to  the  bar 
and  harangued  the  assembly,  closing  In'  the  afllrmation  that  the 
people  had  vowed  to  consecrate  the  ci-devant  metropolitan  church 
to  Reason  and  to  Lil)crty.  Tlu-  presi(k-iit  rt'plied  that  lie  .saw  with 
pleasure  the  institution  of  tlu-  worslnp  ol  tlu'se  i^oiid esses,  .uul 
that  it   was  desirable  that   the   temples   should   be   ct)n.sccraleil   to 
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them."  Whereupon  the  actress  descended  from  her  Htter  and 
went  to  seat  herself  by  the  side  of  the  president,  who  embraced 
her.  Chaumette's  proposal  that  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  should 
be  transformed  into  a  temple  of  Reason  was  voted  b}-  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  procession  then  returned  to  the  cathedral,  escorted 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Assemblee. 

"  This  mo\ement,"  says  Louis  Blanc,  "  degenerated  into  a 
veritable  orgie ; — Reason,  represented  at  first  by  an  artiste  in  favor 
with  the  public,  soon  sought  her  personifications  in  impure  cour- 
tesans. She  enthroned  herself  upon  the  tabernacles  upon  the 
altars,  surrounded  by  artillerj'men  who,  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
served  as  her  high-priests ;  she  was  accompanied  by  Bacchanalian 
corteges  which  followed  with  drunken  steps  through  the  streets 
her  car  filled  with  blind  musicians  and,  rolling  at  its  side,  another 
chariot,  in  which  appeared  at  the  summit  of  a  trembling  rock  a 
Hercules  of  the  Opera  armed  with  a  pa.steboard  club.  At  one 
moment,  Paris  became  a  city  of  masquerades,  and  this  to  the  con- 
stant cry  of  'A  bas  Ics  moincrics ! '  The  representatives  of  the 
people  did  not  blush  to  leave  their  curule  chairs  to  dance  the  car- 
magnole with  prostitutes  draped  in  the  sacerdotal  robes.  The 
relics  of  Sainte  Genevieve  were  publicly  burned  in  the  Place  de 
Greve  because  they  had  contributed  '  to  boil  the  pot  for  the  slug- 
gard kings,'  and  there  was  drawn  up,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  a 
proces-verbal  which  the  Deputy  Fayau  caused  to  be  sent  to  the 
Pope.  Saints,  relics,  missals,  breviaries,  Hours  of  Sainte  Brigitte, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  all  were  thrown  into  the  bonfires,  the 
flames  of  which  rose  as  high  as  the  second  stories  of  the  houses. 
The  proscription  of  Catholicism  extended  to  Catholic  art ;  a  decree 
ordered  the  demolition  of  the  sculptures  of  Notre-Dame.  Mercier 
assures  us  that  the  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  long  served  as  the 
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awning-  of  a  shoemaker's  shop."  One  would  almost  doubt,  he 
adds,  of  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard. 

"  Here,  might  be  seen  mules  laden  with  crosses,  chandeliers, 
holy-water  vessels,  incense-burners,  the  holy-water  sprinklers,  and 
recalling  the  saddle-beasts  of  the  priests  of  Cybele ;  there,  the 
sectarians  of  the  new  worship  wearing  chasubles  and  seated  astride 
of  donke)'s  which  they  guided  with  stoles  for  reins,  halted  at  the 
doors  of  the  wine-shops  and  were  served  in  vases  that  had  been 
stolen  from  the  altars.  The  churches  furnished  theatres  for  spec- 
tacles, the  scandal  of  which  was  not  even  spared  to  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood.  In  them  might  be  seen  drunkenness,  coarse 
love-making,  the  fish-wdves  came  there  to  sell  their  fish,  the  vendors 
of  tisane  brought  here  the  tinkling  of  their  goblets  ;  frequently  the 
men,  with  bare  chests  and  their  sleeves  rolled  up,  would  run  to 
join  in  the  turbulent  dances  which  were  animated  to  the  point  of 
fuiy  by  a  tempest  of  confused  clamors,  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  thunder  of  the  organ. 

"  The  church  of  Saint-Eustache  was  transformed  into  a  great 
cabaret.  The  interior  of  the  choir  represented  a  landscape  §et  off 
with  thatched  cottages  and  groves  of  trees.  Along  the  little  foot- 
paths arranged  upon  the  slopes  of  fir-trees  and  among  the  fictitious 
rocks,  bands  of  young  girls  ran  shamelessl)'  after  the  men,  the 
planks  creaking  under  tlicir  hurried  steps.  Around  the  choir  were 
ranged  tables  covered  with  bottles,  sausages,  and  pates.  The 
guests  flocked  in  through  all  the  doorways,  and  there  might  ho 
seen  children  of  seven  and  eight  years  jnitting  their  hands  in  tlie 
plate  in  sign  of  e<]ualil)',  seizing  the  boUks,  drinldng  out  of  tluni 
even,  and  ni]liii;j;  intoxicated  on  the  slips  ol  the  sidi-rh.ipi-ls." 
"Such  was  the  stale  of  tliiii;.;s  in  ihe  good  cit)'  of  i'aiis  in  ihc- 
year  II  of  the  Republic   ( )n(-:  and   Indivisible!" 
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This  passion  for  festival-making,  incongruous  or  otherwise, 
was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  Parisian  population. 
The  bourgeois  had  an  abounding  fund  of  cheerfulness,  which  they 
maintained  until  old  age,  and  the  municipal  chronicles  repeat  con- 
stantly the  records  of  these  joyous  excesses.  With  this  tempera- 
ment the  fasts  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh  prescribed  by  the 
Church  were  but  little  in  accord,  and  the  full  weight  of  its  sacred 
authority  was  required  to  enforce  them.  In  those  troublous  and 
unenlightened  times  the  carnal  joys  counted  for  a  great  deal,  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  ones  being  mostly  missing  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  people ;  the  fabled  land  of  Cocagne,  in  which  there 
were  four  Easters  and  four  Candlemas  days  every  year,  and  only 
one  Lent  in  twenty  years,  expressed  the  true  popular  ideal.  But 
the  Church  would  have  none  of  such  gluttony ;  whoever  broke  its 
appointed  fasts  exposed  himself  to  severe  penalties  ;  Charlemagne 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  with  capital  punishment  these  back- 
sliders. For  forty  consecutive  days  it  was  required  that  the  diet- 
ing should  be  the  most  rigorous;  the  Council  of  Angers  in  1365 
formally  forbade  "  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  milk  and  butter 
during  Lent,  even  in  vegetables."  Even  the  king,  Charles  V, 
whose  health  was  very  feeble,  was  obliged  to  apply  personally  to 
the  Pope,  Gregory  XI,  for  a  dispensation  from  this  rule,  in  order 
that  he  might  use  milk  and  preparations  of  milk,  and  this  was 
granted  him  only  on  the  production  of  certificates  from  his  con- 
fessor and  his  physician.  So  that,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  the 
good  bourgeois  had  to  fast,  and  scarcely  had  they  issued  from 
the  Lent  of  Advent  when  they  fell  into  the  Lent  which  precedes 
Easter.  During  the  month  of  January,  therefore,  a  veritable  oasis 
between  two  deserts,  they  took  their  revenge  ;  the  rejoicings  com- 
menced at  Christmas,  and  by  means  of  the  Fcstin  die  Roi-hoit  and 
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\.\\c  Jours  iiras  proUni^ctl  tlicnisclvos  till  the  month  of  February; 
it  might  be  said  o'i  these  fetes  in  particular — as  an  old  cure,  cited 
b}-  M.  Guechot,  said  of  fetes  in  general — that  they  were, "  with  all 
due  respect,  like  the  mid-day  oats  in  the  day  of  a  horse."  And 
the  popular  light-heartedness  naturally  took  the  form  of  demon- 
strations in  the  streets, — the  Carnival,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Bteuf  Gras. 

"  From  the  date  of  the  eve  of  Saint-Martin,"  says  M.  Guechot 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Rci'iic  E)icyclopcdiquc  on  Fetes  popnlaircs 
d'originc  Idiqiic,  "  the  troops  of  masqueraders  began  to  make  their 
appearance.  At  nightfall,  the  young  men  disguised  themselves, 
and,  clothed  in  vioinoiis  or  garments  turned  inside-out,  plastered 
with  flour  or  with  charcoal  and  with  paper  masks,  they  set  off  in 
bands  to  pay  visits  to  the  young  girls,  to  excite  their  curiosity 
and  to  procure  from  them  some  favor,  thanks  to  the  liberty 
authorized  by  the  mask.  Each  band  had  its  own  guide,  who  was 
selected  from  among  the  most  experienced,  and  whose  mission  it 
was  to  direct  the  novices  in  their  conduct  toward  the  daiiioiscUcs. 
The  whole  ceremonial  was  regulated  by  the  Ordoiinanccs  d'amoiir 
attributed  to  the  poet  Martial  d'Auvergne  (1540).  Considering 
that  '  the  masque  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  exercise  )'oung  people 
an  faict  d'aiiionr'  these  ordinances  recommended  that  the\'  be 
received  with  a  good  grace,  without  alleging  any  of  the  usual 
excuses,  such  as,  that  every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  that  no  one  was 
at  home,  etc.  They  were  })ermittetl  to  entertain  the  ladies,  with- 
out the  fathers  or  mothers  listening  or  ap|)roaching  nearer  than 
si.x  feet.  {'"rom  this  conversation  should  hv  banished  'all  iille 
phrases,  as  affairs  of  coincntion  ;  '  the  xoung  man  was  recom- 
mended to  enter  '  at  the  (Irsl  bduin!  into  the  niatler  ol  loxc'  Fx- 
ccption   was   made   in    lavor,  <ir   lo   llie   disadv  .iiilaiu-,  ol   llu-  older 
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maids,  to  whom  one  could  converse  '  on  the  day  of  Montlhery  or 
of  the  death  of  the  Connetable.'  These  masks  were  eveiywhere 
welcomed ;  the  arrival  of  the  joyous  band  recalled  to  the  good 
bourgeois  the  days  of  their  own  youth,  and  furnished  them  an 
occasion  to  laugh  once  more  a  ventre  dcboiitonnc.  Moreover,  in  a 
city  where  eveiy  one  was  more  or  less  related,  every  one  had 
a  son,  nephews,  or  cousins  among  the  masqueraders  ; — one  reason 
the  more  why  they  should  be  well  received." 

Of  the  street  demonstrations  which  characterized  the  month 
of  respite  after  Christmas,  that  of  the  promenade  of  the  Boeuf 
Gras,  the  most  notable,  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
This  procession  was  a  sort  of  formal  notification  that  it  was  again 
permissible  to  eat  meat,  and  every  one  hastened  to  avail  himself 
of  this  liberty.  An  anonymous  description  of  the  festival  of  1739 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  license  permitted.  "  The 
journeymen  butchers  of  Paris  assembled  on  Wednesday  morning, 
and  promenaded  through  the  city  an  ox  w-hich  had  on  his  head  a 
great  branch  of  cherry-laurel ;  he  was  covered  with  a  carpet  which 
served  him  for  a  housing.  The  }-oung  king  of  the  fete  had  a 
broad  blue  ribbon  worn  like  a  scarf,  and  held  in  one  hand  a  gilded 
sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  naked  sword.  .  .  .  They  went  in 
this  guise  into  different  quarters  of  Paris,  and  to  the  house  of 
M.  le  Premier  President  to  give  him  an  imbade.  As  the  chief 
of  the  Parlement  was  still  at  the  grand'  chambre,  the  butchers 
resolved  to  go  and  wait  for  him  on  his  passage,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  made  the  ox  go  up  the  stairway  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle, 
and  came  into  the  grande  salle  of  the  palace,  to  the  door  of  the 
parquet  des  huissiers.  When  the  Premier  President  issued,  they 
ranged  themselves  on  both  sides  of  his  passage-way  and  saluted- 
him  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments.     During  this  aubade,  they 
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had  taken  tlie  bttuf  gnus  away  toward  the  Passage  des  Enquetes ; 
after  the  magistrate  had  departed,  they  promenaded  themselves 
around  with  the  ox  in  several  salles  of  the  palace  and  at  last  made 
him  descend  b\-  the  stair\\a\'  of  the  new  court,  on  the  side  of  the 
Place  Dauphine,  to  continue  their  march  through  the  city."  This 
breaking  of  the  usual  bonds  was  well-nigh  universal,  and  was 
carried  out  with  an  enthusiasm  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  in 
our  da}'.  The  public  places  belonged  to  the  people,  who  did 
in  them  as  they  saw  fit.  But  the  public  morals  were  by  no  means 
entirely  neglected  in  these  demonstrations  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  looked  after  with  a  zeal  that  was  peculiarly  disquieting  to 
the  delinquents.  The  too-gallant  wife,  the  too-adventurous 
lover,  the  too-accommodating  husband,  were  held  up  to  the  public 
gaze  in  the  most  open  manner,  with  names  and  dates,  by  im- 
promptu poets  who  disseminated  their  productions  broadcast. 
This  custom  prevailed  generally  through  France  :  in  Rouen  and 
in  Dijon  there  were  regular  organizations,  the  Couipagnic  dcs 
Cornards  and  the  Merc  folic,  which  charged  themselves  with  this 
publication  ;  and  in  other  localities  volunteer  companies  took  it 
upon  themselves  thus  to  satirize  their  neighbors.  Nor  were  tiiese 
the  only  instances  of  what  might  seem  to  us  undue  interference 
with  private  rights, — especially  in  matrimonial  cases,  always  pecul- 
iarly interesting  to  the  populace. 

One  of  these,  the  cliarhari,  or  mock-serenade  tendc-rcd  to 
newly-married  couples  whose  respective  ages  appeared,  to  tlie 
scrcuadcrs,  to  be  unsuitable,  has  come  down  to  modern  tinus, 
and  seems  to  date  back  to  the  origin  of  C'hristianitx'.  "The 
Cliristians,"  .says  M.  Ciuechot,  "  considert'd  lliat,  in  l.ul,  (H'Iii)ac)' 
was  the  slate  the  most  agi'ccablc  to  (iod,  and  it  was  this  whiih  in- 
duced ( !onst,uilinc  to  abohsh  the  law  s  dirccli'd  ajjainst  tlu'  t.i'iii)ates. 
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For  a  still  stronger  reason  the  second  marriages  would  be  in 
disfavor,  and,  in  fact,  churchmen  were  for  a  long  time  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  troupe  cliarivariquc.  In  1404,  the  Cardinal 
de  Saint-Agathe,  Bishop  of  Langres,  forbade  the  clercs  and  those 
who  were  advanced  in  holy  orders  to  take  part  in  the  anticipatory- 
punishment  of  those  who  relapse  into  matrimony.  It  was  neces- 
sary only  to  conform  to  the  words  of  the  apostle :  '  If  they  are  too 
weak  to  observe  continence,  let  them  marry,  for  it  is  better  that 
they  should  marry  than  that  they  should  burn.'  But  the  people, 
whom  the  idyl  of  two  spouses  of  ripe  age  greatly  diverted,  pre- 
served the  custom ;  it  even  gained  the  higher  classes,  and  it  was 
at  a  charivari  given  to  a  lady  of  the  court  that  Charles  VI  barely 
escaped  being  burned  alive  {Le  nioine  de  Saint-Denis). — Hence,  at 
the  first  shades  of  evening,  when  the  two  conjoined,  suspecting 
what  was  being  prepared  for  them,  shut  themseh^es  up  in  their 
lodging,  a  troop  grotesquely  accoutred  might  be  seen  advancing 
in  silence ;  some  of  them  were  armed  with  caldrons  and  tongs ; 
others  brandished  fire-shovels,  whilst  the  children  carried  the  bells 
taken  from  the  stables.  When  this  troop  was  all  drawn  up  before 
the  door,  the  chef  d'orchestre  cried  : 


"  Un  vieux  chat  avec  tine  jeiine  souris 
Charivari  !" 


And  immediately  the  caldrons  entered  into  the  dance,  the  carillon 
of  shovels  began,  both  of  them  accented  and  set  off  with  bowlings 
and  the  cries  of  animals.  The  neighbors  all  issued  from  their 
houses  and  encouraged  the  uproar  with  their  laughter  and  their 
applause. 

The  life  in  the  streets,  reflecting  so  naturally  in  the  Middle 
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Ages  the  popular  manners  and  eustoms,  reflected  also  the  popular, 
mediaeval  disesteeni  lor  Woman,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  pro- 
nounced in  France  as  elsewhere, — notwithstanding  the  many  fine 
things  which  have  been  said  in  this  country  concerning  her.  All 
the  coarse  statements  which  the  coarser  Germans,  Saxons,  and 
other  barbarians  found  to  utter  concerning  their  frailer  helpmeets 
were  repeated  by  these  more  polished  descendants  of  the  Gauls. 
Gregoire  de  Tours  records  the  testimony  of  a  bishop  in  the  Council 
of  Macon,  in  the  sixth  century,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  woman  could  not  be  qualified  as  a  divine  creature. 
Genesis  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Canon  Coquillard,  justifying  himself  by  the  words  of  Saint 
Paul :  "  Man  was  not  created  for  woman,  but  woman  for  man," 
declared  that  "the  wife  should  endure  everything  from  her  hus- 
band, doulccmciit!'  The  fabliaux,  the  popular  sayings,  reechoed 
this  sentiment  in  every  variation  of  repetition  of  the  familiar  com- 
parison in  our  own  language  of  a  spaniel,  a  woman,  and  a  walnut- 
tree,  and  the  noble  pastime  of  wife-beating  flourished  accordingly. 
To  this,  however,  some  limits  were  set,  and  in  some  parts  of 
France,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Besangon,  the  women  of  the  quarter 
were  entitled  to  take  the  habitual  wife-beater  and  parade  him 
through  the  streets  mounted  upon  an  ass  whenever  he  indulged 
himself  in  this  practice.  The  celebrated  cJicvancJicc  dc  /\ini\ 
nevertheless,  known  all  over  France  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  was  reserved  for  hu.sbands  guilty  of  the  unspeakable 
ignominy  of  allowing  their  wives  to  beat  tliciii.  In  the  thirtotntli 
century,  the  law  formall)'  ordained  that  these.-  unworth)-  sjiouses 
should  be  mounted  upon  a  donkey,  face  to  the  rear,  hoKling  the 
tail  of  the  animal  instead  of  the  bridle,  and  in  this  guisi-  eseorliii 
through  the  streets  as  an  example  to  the  others.     Naturally,  this 
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procession  afforded  great  joy  to  the  populace,  and  when  it  ceased 
to  be  a  legal  penalty  it  was  none  the  less  enforced  habitually 
by  the  sovereign  people,  with  various  local  manifestations  and 
organizations.  In  Lyon,  this  jiiontrc  dc  maris  was  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  a  temporary  chief  known  as  the  Abbe  de 
Malgout'crnc ;  in  Bordeaux,  the  victim  was  escorted  by  his  nearest 
neighbor,  who  felt  called  upon  to  explain  to  the  spectators  from 
time  to  time  that  he  was  not  the  real  culprit.  There  are  instances 
on  record  in  which  the  thus  exploited  husband  afterward  brought 
suit  against  the  civic  authorities  for  this  exposure, — and  lost  his 
case.  But  with  the  transition  in  the  out-door  life  of  the  people 
which  set  in  with  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  this  custom, 
like  many  others,  disappeared. 

Amid  the  general  corruption  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not 
only  was  it  man's  helpmeet,  but  also  his  legal  and  moral  union 
with  her,  which  fell  into  contempt, — thus  bettering  even  the  bad 
example  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  dis- 
credit of  marriage  was  due  to  a  number  of  causes, — the  general 
immorality,  the  frequency  of  legal  separations  with  their  generally 
scandalous  details,  the  subordination  of  the  affections  to  purely 
mercenary  considerations,  and  the  right  asserted  by  the  king  to 
marry,  with  their  consent  or  without,  hundreds  of  persons  at  once, 
as  did  Louis  XV  in  1751.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Protestants,  and  the  declaring  of  their  union  illegal 
when  not  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent illegitimacy  of  their  offspring, — which  excited  the  protes- 
tation even  of  many  of  the  Catholics, — also  contributed  to  the 
general  discredit  of  this  sacrament. 

The  reminiscences  of  all  these  theological  and  historical  de- 
tails still  reappear  in  the  street  scenes  and  official  ceremonies  of 
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Paris  of  to-da)-, — Paris,  wliich,  itself,  as  we  have  been  so  many  times 
assured,  is  all  that  there  is  of  the  most  feminine,  beautiful,  expan- 
sive, imaginative,  spirituelle,  unreasonable,  hysterical,  and  frenzied. 
Young  girls  are  still  officially  crowned  for  their  beauty  and  virtue, 
and  Ectcs  de  l' Adolescence  oi  Jeitnes  fillcs  are  still  celebrated  in 
the  streets  in  the  present  years  of  grace.  A  feminine  atmosphere 
pervades  all  the  great  boulevards  and  avenues ;  the  very  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  establishments,  bureaux,  and  appurtenances 
have  a  distinctly  feminine  quality  when  compared  with  most  for- 
eign ones ;  in  no  city  is  the  undraped  female  figure  so  persist- 
ently, habitually,  and  unnecessarily  in  evidence.  The  space  that 
La  Feniuie  fills  in  the  national  literature  is  immeasurable ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  can  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  general  con- 
temporary attitude  adopted  by  these  commentators.  They  are 
insufferably  patronizing, — like  M.  Anatole  France,  for  example. 
"  Christianity  excludes  woman  from  the  priesthood.  It  has  no 
confidence  in  her.  It  shows  how  dangerous  she  is.  It  repeats, 
with  Ecclesiastes  :  '  The  arms  of  woman  are  like  the  nets  of  the 
hunters,  laquetis  venatonnii!  It  warns  us  not  to  put  our  hope  in 
her:  'Do  not  lean  upon  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  and  do  not 
put  your  confidence  therein,  for  all  flesh  is  like  grass,  and  its  glory 
passes  like  the  flowers  of  the  field.'  It  fears  the  wiles  of  her 
tin'ough  whom  the  human  race  was  lost:  'All  maHce  is  small, 
comj^jared  with  the  malice  of  woman.  Ilrcvis  oiiinis  iiialitia  super 
vialiruxiii  niulicris'  But,  by  the  fear  wliicli  it  displays  of  her,  it 
renders  her  powerful  and  formidable."  Antl  lie  sums  up  by 
advising  her  not  to  lend  too  favorable  an  ear  to  the  lalionalistii" 
doctrines  of  (-(inality  which  arc  ])i(  .u'lud  to  lu'i'  nowad.iys;  to 
guard  as  nuicli  as  possible  sometliing  of  tht-  niysti-r)-  and  grace 
which  (probably  imroiiiidctll}^)  men  have  so  long  .igreed  to  ascribe 
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to  her.  "  In  short,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  hold  in  aversion  all  the 
emancipators  who  wish  to  make  of  you  the  equals  of  men.  They 
push  you  toward  your  fall.  A  fine  affair  it  would  be  for  you  to  be 
the  equal  of  a  lawyer  or  a  druggist !  Take  care !  already  you 
have  stripped  yourselves  of  some  portions  of  your  mystery  and 
of  your  charm.  All  is  not  lost, — men  still  fight,  ruin  themselves, 
kill  themselves  for  you ;  but  the  youth  seated  in  the  tramways 
leave  you  to  stand  on  the  platforms.  Your  worship  is  dying  with 
all  the  old  religions." 

La  fete  de  I'Adolescence  of  the  year  1899  was  celebrated  on 
the  30th  of  July  in  the  enclosed  wooded  space  of  the  Pre-Catalan, 
now  an  adjunct  of  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  and  over  whose 
green  turf  the  long  files  of  young  girls  in  white  manoeuvred  and 
were  duly  harangued.  But  the  archaic  quality  of  the  festival 
made  itself  felt  through  all  the  official  and  unofficial  rejoicings, 
and  the  contemporary  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  instead  of  being  simple  and  approving  chronicles, 
described  the  proceedings  in  some  such  phrases  as  these :  "  The 
Fete  de  I'Adolescence,  in  which  defiled  past,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Conseil  Municipal  and  of  other  not  less  grave  and  imposing 
authorities,  nearly  all  the  youth  of  Paris,  on  a  very  warm  day  of 
July,  is  one  of  those  manifestations,  at  once  theatrical  and  senti- 
mental, which  delighted  our  ancestors  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  Michelet,  the  great  patriotic  historian,  recommends  to  our 
observance  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  writings. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  the  Parisian  '  adolescents '  will  guard  the 
memory,  as  of  a  memorable  rejoicing,  of  several  hours  passed 
in  the  walks  or  on  the  turf  of  the  Pre-Catalan,  in  full  sunlight, 
whilst  the  city  magistrates  and  the  governmental  and  scholastic 
authorities  congratulated  themselves,  in  copious  phrases, — and  in 
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the  shade.  Adoleseence  furnished  the  theme  and  the  matter 
of  the  festival  ;  but,  of  the  [)leasure  of  whieh  it  was  the  occasion 
and  the  source,  it,  itself,  tasted  of  only  the  smallest  portion. 

"  This  is  the  usual  defect  of  these  exhibitions,  ostentatiously 
ordered  and  regulated,  with  the  object  of  satisfying  our  taste  for 
spectacles,  which  are  instituted  as  processions  of  the  laity,  and  to 
which  we  ha\^e  scarcely  known  how  as  yet  to  give  any  other  than 
the  soporific  lustre  of  official  ceremonies.  It  is  none  the  less  true 
that  these  long  evolutions  of  the  young  people,  breaking,  and 
coming  together  again  in  the  various  exercises  and  games  of  the 
programme,  presented  to  the  eye  a  charming  picture,  and  in 
the  mind  evoked,  simultaneously  with  sorrowful  souvenirs,  most 
encouraging  hopes  for  the  future. 

"  It  is  the  germ  of  that  which  is  to  come  visible  in  the  present. 
The  problem  of  the  future  is  to  develop  that  which  there  is  of 
good  in  the  present  day,  and  to  eliminate  or  to  diminish  that  which 
there  is  of  evil.  And  there  is  always  a  heavy  task  for  the  future, — 
the  good  being  always  capable  of  a  progression  toward  the  better, 
and  the  evil — prolific  and  Protean  in  form — constantly  reappearing 
where  it  was  thought  to  have  been  destroyed,  like  an  indestructible 
weed."  When  these  "  theatrical  and  sentimental  "  open-air  dem- 
onstrations call  up  these  trains  of  thought  in  the  onlookers,  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  outlived  their  age.  Nevertheless,  they 
still  per.si.st,  under  various  forms, — the  festival  of  the  Mi-Carcme 
was  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  igoonuich  as  usual  :  the  processinn 
filed  aioni(  through  the  principal  streets  with  all  the  old.  elaborate 
mummeric:s  and  sonu-  ingenious  new  onc-s,  all  of  them  suffeiing 
somewhat  from  tlu'  inevitable  cheapening  of  theatricals  in  the 
garish  light  of  da\'.  The  Ic-anne  d'.Are  of  tiu-  IMarche  I.iMioir 
rode    along    courageously    on    a    handsome    while    horse,  sitting 
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astride,  but  discreetly  draped,  in  a  fashion  very  much  later  than 
any  of  the  time  of  the  Maid.  The  armor  and  appurtenances  of  her 
attendants  were  also  out  of  their  time,  but  everything  passed  off 
well,  nevertheless.  Sentiment  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  date,  like 
everything  else,  but  not  entirely. 

A  formal,  official  recognition  of  this  feminine  influence  is  to 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Exposition  year  of  1900.  For  the 
first  time,  a  Woman's  Congress  is  to  meet  with  governmental 
sanction.  "  This  Congress,"  says  the  circular  of  the  committee, 
"  designated  under  the  title  of  Congrcs  international  dc  la  condition 
ct  dcs  droits  dcs  fcnmics,  will  convene  at  Paris  the  5th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  of  September,  1900,  in  the  Palais  de  I'Economie  Sociale  et 
des  Congres.  The  acceptance  by  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  of  a  programme  of  examination  of  the  rcvcndications 
fcnn)iistcs  demonstrates  the  extent  of  the  road  already  traversed, 
and  should  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  in  their  efforts  those 
who  have  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
woman.  Etc."  Of  the  supreme  incarnation  of  this  feminine  type 
in  the  Parisicnnc,  we  have  already  seen  something, — a  recent  arti- 
cle in  an  illustrated  American  magazine,  reproduced  with  great 
approval  in  some  of  the  Parisian  journals,  sets  off  some  of  the 
charms  and  graces  of  this  citizeness  in  comparing  her  with  her 
formidable  transatlantic  cousin.  The  Parisian  lady  is  represented 
as  tripping  along  the  pavements,  neat  and  trim,  gathering  up  her 
skirts  carefully  that  they  may  not  be  defiled,  and  thereby  revealing 
admirably  neat  and  slender  ankles  and  feet, — which  is  quite  true. 
The  American,  on  the  contrary,  swaggers  along  (with  a  feminine 
swagger)  with  many  fluttering  ribbons  and  loose  ends  and  trailing 
her  skirts  indiscriminately  over  the  mud  or  the  dust, — which  is 
only  sometimes  true.    She,  the  latter,  is  also  extravagant,  reckless, 
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neglectful  nf  her  Inishaiul — cif  whose  business  affairs  she  knows 
nothing  (lunching  luxuriously  at  a  restaurant  for  ten  dollars, 
whilst  he  holts  his  hast\'  niouthfuls  at  a  bar,  for  fift}'  cents),  am- 
bitious only  of  social  distinction,  tlisliking  household  duties  and 
the  cares  of  children,  etc.  The  Parisienne  is  such  that  she  can 
even  wear  English  street  costume  and  remain  uncontaminated. 
"  I  know  a  charming  woman,  who  is  bitten  with  Anglomania," 
sa}'s  one  chronicler.  "  She  dresses  herself,  at  the  present  hour,  in 
the  most  pronounced  masculine  taste, — tight  skirts,  modest  collars, 
severe  waistcoats,  comfortable  redingotes,  a  sombre  and  simple 
toilette,  set  off  by  its  cut  and  by  an  elegance  a  trifle  haught)'. 
Well !  no,  the  charming  one  of  whom  I  speak  remains  absolutely 
French,  purely  French  in  her  adorning.  The  Parisienne  drapes 
herself  luxuriously,  or  skimps  herself,  and  she  is  neither  negligent 
nor  angular.  The  Parisienne  is  not  a  creature  of  the  '  keepsake ' 
vignette  variety, — she  does  not  seek  regularity ;  she  has  naturally 
a  supple  grace,  a  softness,  a  sparkling  life.  What  need  has  she  to 
cross  the  Channel  to  clothe  herself  and  adorn  herself!  I  dcf}'  her 
to  inoculate  herself  with  the  ' gcitrc  aiig/ais';  but  it  may  well  be, 
she  will  end  by  unnaturalizing  and  making  ugly  in  herself  this 
\)VcXX.y  genre  frangaisc — spiritual,  cheerful,  without  affectations,  and 
always  ravishingly  bedecked — which  characterizes  her." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  winning  personage  adds  greatl)' 
to  the  charm  of  tlie  Parisian  streets.  She  has  the  indescribable 
feminine:  wa\'  of  doing  things  which  is  so  different  liom  the  mas- 
culine, and  which  sti-ikcs  even  the  hasl\-  passcr-h\-.  .Siu'  will  be 
attracted  b)'  something  on  the  pa\c-inent  or  in  llie  windows,  and 
stoj)  to  make  exelaniations,  she  will  be  inlidchuing  hei-  hu^l)and 
to  a  fiiend  on  a  street  cormr, — and  it  will  be  wonderlul.  I'Acn 
the   plain    and   the    no  longer  \dinig,  even    the    lower   oiders,  ha\e 
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much  of  it, — the  blanchisseuses  and  the  chambermaids  and  the 
courtesans.  These,  of  course,  are  general  statements, — it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  Sex  to  be  as  unlovely  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
as  elsewhere.  But,  usually,  the  native  variety  is  far  more  attract- 
ive than  the  English  contingent  to  be  seen  in  force,  in  the  season, 
in  the  great  hotels,  on  the  boulevards,  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and 
on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  It  is  even  more  attractive  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  land  of  the  star-spangled  banner,  and  which  ad- 
vertises this  fact  by  the  youthful  shrillness  of  the  voices.  It  was 
a  very  ingenious  and  apposite  thought  of  the  sculptor  Moreau- 
Vautier,  charged  with  the  task  of  creating  a  comprehensively 
symbolic  figure  for  the  great  Porte  Monumentale  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1900  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  to  wish  to  present 
the  Parisian  woman  of  the  day,  in  her  modern  toilette  and  her 
modern  sentiment.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  able  to  rise  to  the 
height  demanded  by  his  conception,  and  his  personification — 
somewhat  frivolous  and  unworthy,  notwithstanding  her  size  and 
her  elevation — has  not  met  with  general  approval.  It  would 
seem — if  we  may  believe  all  that  we  see  in  print — that  even  the 
general  feminine  air  of  which  we  have  spoken  has  become  in- 
effective, and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  it  even 
more  all-pervasive.  A  writer  in  a  recent  Cojirrier  de  Paris,  April, 
1900,  after  stating  that,  formerly,  it  was  understood  that  man  re- 
served for  himself  all  that  was  fascinating  and  solemn,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  there  were  to  be  seen,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
only  masculine  statues  on  the  pedestals  in  the  public  places  (which 
is  flagrantly  untrue),  continued :  "  Change  of  front.  To-day,  the 
orders  are  faniniscr  a  outraiicc.  Consequently,  a  committee  has 
just  been  formed  which  has  taken  as  its  object  the  putting 
in  practice  in  this  respect  of  that  equality  \Egalite\  of  which  a 
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certain  nunihcr  of  walls  still  bear  the  stencilled  eulogium.  Why, 
tleniantls  a  circular  drawn  up  by  this  committee,  should  there  not 
appear  on  these  pedestals  female  authors,  actresses,  cantatrices, 
meritorious  ladies  of  every  description  ?  "  It  would  doubtless  be 
infinitely  more  agreeable  to  contemplate  a  pretty  face  undu- 
lating over  a  graceful  body  than,  for  example,  the  undoubtedly 
ugly  grimace  of  the  late  Voltaire,  or  the  insignificant  visage  of 
some  commonplace  engineer,  or  manufacturer  of  steam-pumps, 
or  chemist  inventor  of  a  memorable  pill.  Therefore,  let  us  hope 
that,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  this  new  committee,  we  may  no 
longer  see  in  our  public  gardens  any  but  marble  presentations  of 
jcuncs  pcrsoiincs  dii  scxc  aiinablc.     Etc. 

Concerning  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Parisian  streets,  par- 
ticularly of  the  larger  and  more  fashionable  thoroughfares,  the 
grand  boulevards  and  the  Champs-Elysees,  very  much  has  been 
written  and  said,  and  the  indiscriminating  eulogy  has  by  no  means 
been  entirely  of  Parisian  production.  The  foreign  visitors  are  also 
conscious  of  this  influence,  but  in  very  varying  proportions,  and — 
it  may  probably  be  said  quite  truthfully — their  susceptibility  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  their  lack  of  age  and  general  experi- 
ence. The  blatant  patriots,  of  which  each  land  produces  its  own 
noxious  variety.  Jingoes,  Chauvinists,  "Americans,"  for  whom 
nothing  outside  their  own  country  is  tolerable,  may,  of  course,  be 
left  unconsidered.  But  the  young  person  of  either  .sex,  arriving 
in  Paris  for  the  first  time,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination,  full  of 
faith  in  these  marvels,  finds  in  these  wonderful  streets  all  the  magic 
that  even  the  boulevardicr  himself  docs, — though  probably  ol  a 
different  (juality.  (It  is  (|uite  possibK'  thai  the  \er\'  genei.il  and 
consistent  dis])araging  of  all  things  l'"rench  in  the  last  ten  \ears 
has  had   its  chilling  effect  eviii   upon  this  i-xpaiisix-e  lU'w-oomer/) 
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But  on  the  second  or  third  return  to  the  capital,  or  even  in  the 
second  and  third  years  of  a  continuous  residence,  the  glitter  begins 
to  wear  off  from  this  fairy-money ; — it  may  be  perceived  that  the 
architecture  of  these  famous  streets  is  monotonous  and  even 
sombre ;  that  they  are  but  indifferentl)^  lighted  at  night,  and  none 
too  well  policed  (the  trottoirs  of  the  boulevards  are  literally  cov- 
ered in  the  evenings  with  a  litter  of  soiled  white  paper,  discarded 
hand-bills  of  every  description);  that  the  famous  throng  of  glitter- 
ing equipages  in  the  streets  is  composed  very  largely  indeed  of 
the  common  cabs,  which  do  not  glitter ;  that  the  thronging  multi- 
tude on  the  sidewalks  does  not  differ  particularl}-,  in  character  or 
animation,  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  fashionable  promenades 
in  any  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world.  The  Parisians  them- 
selves admit,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  from  this  multitude 
in  the  streets,  as  from  the  nation  at  large,  the  traditional  "  French 
gaiety "  has  disappeared.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  every 
traveller  attained  to  years  of  discretion — either  in  his  own  person 
or  in  that  of  his  friends — that  the  charm  of  Paris  may  completely 
disappear  and  be  replaced,  even  on  the  Grand  Boulevards,  by  all 
the  ennui  of  exile.  A  certain  lack  of  faith  in  the  people  as  a 
whole, — which  may  be  readily  exaggerated  from  perfectly  legiti- 
mate foundations, — and  a  very  justifiable  lodged  hate  and  certain 
loathing  of  the  winter  climate,  may  lead  to  a  positive  aversion  in 
the  foreign  bosom  for  this  capital  of  civilization  which  the  wildest 
imagination  of  the  true  Parisian  will  not  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend. Even  in  the  few  instances  in  which  he  has  travelled  abroad, 
he  returns  to  his  native  asphalt  to  beggar,  in  glowing  eulogiums 
in  its  honor,  even  his  own  flexible  language.  When  he  has  not 
travelled  abroad,  he  is,  of  course,  even  more  positive  that  nothing 
earthly  can  equal  it.     As  the  completeness  of  this  record  requires 
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that  it  shall  take  cognizance  not  only  of  facts,  but  also  of  the 
Parisian  views  of  facts,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  substitute  here, 
for  any  alien  appreciations  of  the  thronging  streets  of  the  capital, 
those  of  natives  who  may  be  possessed  of  somewhat  superior 
qualifications  for  judging  intelligently.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  in  his  line  is  M.  Leo  Claretie,  and  this  is  what  he  thinks  of 
the  city  streets : 

"  Les  Grands  Boulevards  !  Magic  word,  which  coruscates, 
which  illumines  the  world,  which  attracts  admirers  and  friends  from 
all  points  of  the  universe,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  purest 
glories  of  Paris;  for  Paris  alone  possesses  Grand  Boulevards! 

"  We  will  dispense,  if  you  like,  with  seeking  the  etymology 
of  the  word  boitlcvart,  which  signifies  rampart,  as  in  Montesquieu's 
axiom :  '  The  Mountains  are  the  boulevards  of  Norway,'  or  in  that 
of  Louis-Philippe  :  '  The  constitutional  throne  is  the  boulevard  of 
the  public  liberties.'  It  may  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  be  a  very  great  thing  to  be  a  boulevard. 

"Adopt,  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  the  explanation  of  Voltaire: 
'a  green  space  [cndroit  vert]  on  which  to  play  at  bowls  [boules].' 

"  What  is,  then,  this  strange  charm  ? 

"  The  Boulevards  of  Paris  !  They  are  known  and  envied  by 
the  entire  world ;  they  are  a  thing  unique ;  they  have  not  anything 
similar  in  any  point  of  tlie  globe. 

"Would  you  name  the  promenades  or  the  most  celebrated 
streets,  Broadway,  or  Unter  den  Linden? — no,  the)'  are  not  the 
.same.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  thoroughfare  shoukl  be  \er\'  ani- 
mated, very  commercial,  very  much  fic(|uentcd,  to  resembU-  them; 
— they  have  a  special  cliann,  a  si-cret  and  indel'mabK'  .itti.utioii, 
compo.sed  not  only  of  the  animation,  tlu-  thronging  of  indixidu.ils 
and  vehicles,  foi-  this   1  liionginj,;   is   inncli  more  inti-nsi-  I'lsi-w  here. 
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and  would  appear  slow  and  calm  compared  with  the  movement 
in  the  American  cities  ;  but  it  is  something  I  know  not  what 
made  up  of  the  gaiety  of  the  many  cafes,  of  the  loungers  mingled 
with  the  busy,  of  the  multiplicity  of  types  and  professions  which 
are  there  to  be  met  with,  and  which  can  be  seen  there  only;  and 
then  the  trees,  which  display,  in  summer,  their  verdure  above  the 
noisy  crowd  like  a  fresh  and  gay  note  in  the  feverish  exaltation  of 
business,  and  so  many  divers  spectacles,  in  short,  which  make  a 
turn  on  the  boulevards  resemble  a  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope. 

"  All  these  impressions,  the}'  are  no  longer  distinct  and  clear 
for  us  Parisians,  too  much  accustomed  to  these  visions  to  receive 
from  them  a  strong  sensation. 

"  It  is  the  foreigners  who  are  the  best  judges;  they  perceive 
at  the  first  glance  that  which  becomes  still  more  striking,  that 
which  constitutes  a  decided  originality ;  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  quote  here  this  page  from  a  man  of  wit,  a  Russian  by  adoption, 
Sardinian  by  birth,  who  speaks  and  writes  the  most  charming 
French,  and  who  came  to  Paris  to  pass  six  months  at  the  age  of 
sixty  (I  have  designated  Xavier  de  Maistre).  This  impressionable 
and  delicate  spirit  immediately  came  under  the  influence  of  this  .spe- 
cial charm, — and  here  is  the  living  picture  which  he  has  left  to  us: 

"  '  How  many  discoveries  are  to  be  made  during  a  promenade 
on  the  boulevards  !  But  it  is,  above  all,  in  the  evening,  when  I 
pass  in  a  carriage  before  the  rich  stores  and  the  cafes  resplendent 
with  light,  that  I  enjo}'  a  new  spectacle  of  which  I  had  before  no 
idea.  All  that  the  genius  of  luxuiy  and  of  industry  has  been  able 
to  imagine  for  the  pleasure  and  the  utility  of  the  entire  world 
passes  in  succession  before  me  as  I  progress ;  the  window  of  my 
carriage  becomes  a  veritable  kaleidoscope,  a  succession  of'mar\'el- 
lous  pictures  which  give  me  a  high  idea  of  the  richness  and  of 
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the  inL;onious  acti\it\'  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  I  preserve,  even  in 
ni\-  sleep,  at  ni<^ht,  the  impression  of  these  thousand  suns  which 
the  gas  caused  to  burn  e\-ery\vliere  before  my  bedazzled  eyes.' 

"  I  low  many  times,"  continues  M.  Claretie,  "  have  I  listened 
to  and  grasped  with  attention  the  peculiar  impressions  which 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  relative,  a  friend,  arriving 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Carrefour  Montmartre.  I  myself  have 
had  occasion  to  find  myself  again  in  this  new  and  receptive  dis- 
position, or  nearly  so.  I  returned  from  America,  after  a  long 
journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  marvels  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  geysers,  the  sulphur  mountains,  the  mud 
rivers,  the  hills  of  obsidian,  and  the  crushing  splendors  of  Nature 
had  so  filled  my  spirit  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  nations  and  all 
anterior  impressions  had  fled.  I  had  forgotten,  over  there,  both 
the  boulevards  of  Paris  and  the  rest  of  the  w^orld. 

"  When  I  set  foot  again  on  the  asphalt  boulevards,  I  experi- 
enced that  delicious  surprise,  that  perfume  of  novelt}',  that  relish 
of  discovery,  which  the  Parisians  can  no  longer  know.  I  recall 
my  impressions  very  clearly.  I  was  not  struck  by  that  which 
astonishes  ordinarily  the  provincials,  the  Belgians,  or  the  Hol- 
landers, by  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  the  coming  and  going 
of  people,  the  number  of  the  carriages; — no,  I  had  just  arrived 
from  New  York,  where  this  animation  is  tenfold  greater,  and  ni\' 
tendency  was  rather  to  Ijc  surprised  that  the  animation  was  not 
more  frenzied. 

"That  uliieli  struck  nn-  at  first  was  the  oldish  aspect  and  the 
low  elevation  of  the  boidering  houses.  This  was  a  surprist'.  1 
should,  perhaps,  lia\'e  ne\(i'  had  this  sc-nsatioii  had  it  not  been  loi" 
my  long  absence,  \\lii(  li  rendi  red  me  a  I)elter  judge.  Since  m)' 
infancy,  T  had  seen,  I  had  known  these  buildings  of  the  houlewird, 
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and  they  had  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  the  situation. 
I  was  astonished  on  seeing  them  again.  With  the  exception  of 
the  newer  portion,  near  the  Madeleine,  they  have  fagades  ugly, 
plain,  without  a  moulding,  houses  which  are  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  all  of  them  very  low,  even  in  the  very  centre  of  things,  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, — some  of  them  are  only  two  or  three 
stories  in  height,  and  you  will  see  even  simple  one-story  buildings 
surmounted  by  a  low  roof  which  seem  to  have  been  placed  there 
for  the  sake  of  the  alignment. 

"  The  charm  of  the  boulevard,  it  owes  it  only  to  itself,  to  its 
roadway,  to  its  sidewalks,  to  its  shops.     Therein  lies  its  triumph. 

"  That  which  first  attracts  the  attention  is  the  curious  and 
many-colored  aspect  of  this  promenade  enamelled  with  advertise- 
ments, kiosques,  little  edifices  which,  far  from  being  obstacles,  turn 
into  ornaments. 

"  Look  at  a  newspaper  kiosque  in  Brussels, — it  is  severe,  sad 
it  might  be  said.  Its  gray  panes  are  enclosed  in  green  bronze 
framings,  and  nothing  enlivens  this  austere  landmark. 

"  Whilst  at  Paris,  every  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is  made 
a  pretext  for  fresh  colors.  How  many  things  there  are  on  the 
boulevard  !  Without  speaking  of  the  trees,  which  perform  prodi- 
gies of  valor  in  growing  in  this  atmosphere  of  dust  and  gas,  the 
scene  is  completed  by  the  numerous  accessories  which  all  take  on 
smiling  colors  and  which  give  to  the  general  view  a  vague  aspect 
of  a  tricolored  scene.  The  reproductions  by  photography  are  not 
able,  in  themselves,  to  give  a  rendering  of  this  effect, — they  seem 
to  be  very  sharp  and  hard  when  compared  with  the  reproductions 
in  color. 

"  The  benches  are  yellow,  and  serve  to  recall  the  note  of  ochre 
given  by  the  kiosques  of  the  cab-stands ;  the  spots  of  lively  blue,  of 
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a  scarlet,  or  of  a  sea-green  break  out  on  the  glass  of  the  newspaper 
kiostiiies,  of  the  trink-halls,  of  the  chdlcts  dc  ncccssiti',  become 
objects  of  display,  of  the  booths  of  the  florists,  of  the  fire-alarm 
posts,  of  the  letter-boxes,  of  the  columns  for  posters,  of  the  orna- 
mental lamp-posts  set  up  by  luxurious  photographers,  of  the  ad- 
vanced pillars  which  the  theatres,  the  music-halls,  and  the  journals 
erect  on  the  edges  of  the  sidewalks  ;  and  then  there  are  the  an- 
nouncements, noisy,  garrulous,  pasted  to  the  walls,  or  affixed  to 
them  in  relief,  gilded  letters  covering  the  balconies,  the  balustrades, 
the  pediments  of  the  shops,  posters  placarded  upon  the  coloiines 
Moris,  the  occasional  palisades,  basement  walls,  luminous  rampes, 
announcements  in  sparkling  spots  of  light. 

"  But  yet  again,  what  discretion,  and  how  you  feel  that  you 
are  among  an  artistic  people,  enemy  of  all  excess  and  of  departures 
from  good  taste.  The  sight  of  the  boulevards  is  restful, — it  is  not 
wearying  and  blinding  like  that  of  the  cities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  debauched  by  advertising. 

"  In  the  United  States,  the  advertisement  is  everywhere.  The 
streets  of  the  cities  resemble  the  alleys  of  a  fair. 

"  The  houses  are  many-colored,  and  swarm  all  over  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  merchant,  his  age,  his  profession,  his 
family,  his  father,  his  character  ;  his  portrait  is  there  displayed  in 
proportions  monstrously  exaggerated,  in  the  midst  of  a  hubbubboo 
of  variegated  advertisements,  of  dazzling  placards,  which  seem, 
all  of  thcni,  to  have  a  voice,  to  hail  the  passer-by.  Oh!  how 
noisy  they  arc,  for  example,  the  Hrookl)!!  f.ivades, — the}-  pull 
your  eyes  to  tlicni,  and  il  might  be  said  that  the)'  deatened  \'ou 
witli  their  admonitions,  rLinonstrances,  or  advice. 

"I'lie    cities    are    tiuis    covered    with    advertisemeiUs,   inaii> 
colored   and  others.      These    .si^ns   displa}'   them.selvcs   upon   the 
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gable-ends,  upon  the  roofs.  They  issue  from  the  wall  and  lengthen 
themselves  like  a  gallows  over  the  heads  of  the  passers-by.  They 
detach  themselves  even  completely  from  the  wall  and  come  out 
and  plant  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk  so  that  the 
pedestrian,  arrested  by  this  obstacle,  is  forcibly  obliged  to  give 
them  his  attention.  Wooden  statues,  tricolored  posts,  monstrous 
and  symbolic  cigars,  bar  the  road  to  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  and 
compel  them  to  perceive  that  there  is,  in  their  neighborhood,  a 
tobacco-shop  or  a  bathing  establishment.  There  are  still  a  great 
many  other  places  in  which  the  shopkeeper  may  hang  out  his 
sign, — he  adorns  with  it  the  posts,  the  street-lamps ;  he  takes  out 
the  faces  of  the  public  clocks  and  replaces  them  by  a  more  lumi- 
nous dial,  all  enamelled,  on  which  letters  are  substituted  for  the 
figures  of  the  hours, — so  that,  in  looking  at  the  time,  you  are 
compelled  to  read  the  advertisement  and  the  name  of  the  mer- 
chant. And  the  sidewalks  ?  It  would  never  do  to  leave  un- 
productive these  great  empty  spaces  !  Therefore  the  sidewalks 
themselves  are  garrulous, — whether  it  be  that  the  merchants  pave 
them  themselves  so  as  to  make  them  spell  out  their  shopkeeper's 
speech,  or  that  men  promenade  themselves  over  them  with  the 
soles  of  their  shoes  of  rubber  impregnated  with  blue  ink,  so  as  to 
print  everywhere  their  passage  and  the  name  of  their  establishment. 

"  A  \ery  peculiar  character  of  the  Parisian  Grand  Boulev^ards 
is  that  they  are  indebted  for  all  their  adornment  to  private  initia- 
tive. There  are,  throughout  their  extent,  neither  official  monu- 
ments nor  edifices.  The  State  and  the  City  do  nothing  but  sweep 
them  and  plant  them.  It  is  the  merchants  who  decorate,  each  for 
his  own  part,  the  walls  of  this  grand  corridor." 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  that,  beyond  his  general  asser- 
tion, this  advocate  makes  a  very  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
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supcriorit)'  of  his  street  spectacle.  In  other  times  it  may  have 
been  incontestably  more  picturesque,  as  in  the  Cours-la-Reine, 
period  of  Louis  XIII.  This  aristocratic  promenade,  which  still 
preserves  its  original  name,  though  at  present  disappeared  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Exposition  Universelle,  was  one  of  the  two  hand- 
some and  well-kept  thoroughfares  in  the  old  city  of  triste  Louis 
Trcizc,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  plague-spots  of  Europe, — the 
other  oasis  being  the  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal.  The  nobles 
and  the  gentry  preferred  to  take  their  pleasures  apart  from  the 
common  herd,  their  garden-parties  and  their  promenades  were 
held  in  private  enclosures,  between  high  walls  or  in  carefully  re- 
served localities.  It  was  on  the  Cours-la-Reine,  says  M.  Frederic 
de  Courcy,  "that  the  D'Epernons,  the  Concinis,  the  Dues  de 
Guise  and  de  Nevers  came  to  display  around  the  Regent  the 
brilliant  costumes  which  had  replaced  the  black  garments  made 
the  mode  during  the  preceding  reign  by  the  economy  of  Sully 
and  the  austerity  of  the  manners  of  the  Calvinists ;  it  was  here 
that  there  came  to  caracole  the  justaucorps  of  satin,  the  scarlet 
haut-de-chausses,  opened  at  the  girdle,  the  little  velvet  cloaks,  the 
long  curled  hair,  the  well-waxed  moustaches,  the  ample  felt  hats 
shadowed  with  cock's  feathers,  the  ruffs  frilled  and  called  a  co)i- 
fiisioii,  the  rich  aiguillettes,  the  great  duelling  swords,  the  large 
open  boots  and  the  long  golden  s[)urs  ringing  at  the  heels,  for 
such  was  then  the  apparel  of  a  goitilhouunc,  of  a  rajfuic,  of  a  hcau 
dangcreux.  It  was  here  that  passed  and  repassed,  on  foot  and  in 
litters,  the  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold  ami  with  silver,  the 
great  starched  collcrettes,  the  roses  of  ribi)()ns  w  liich  weiv  c.ilK'd 
assnssii/rs,  the  beautiful  shoulders  uncowit'd  and  tlu-  i)retty  faces 
concealed  by  black  masks;  it  was  here  that,  in  the  midst  of  licr 
court,  Marie  de  Medicis  appeared   drawn   in  ,1  iti.ieh  ol   a  circular 
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form ;  it  was  here  that  the  Comte  de  Bassompicre  displayed  the  first 
closed  carriage  with  windows  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  Paris. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  Cours-la-Reine  was  forbidden  to  coats 
of  linsey-woolsey,  to  stockings  of  black  wool,  and  to  cloth  hoods." 
The  common  people  went  to  take  their  walks  on  the  Pont-Neuf 
During  all  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Cours-la- 
Reine  preserved  its  vogue  as  a  fashionable  and  aristocratic  prome- 
nade. At  each  of  its  extremities,  there  was,  in  1779,  an  architectural 
portal  closed  by  balustraded  iron  gates.  It  was  in  16 16  that  Marie 
de  Medicis  purchased  this  site,  then  unoccupied  except  by  orchards 
and  rabbit-warrens,  and  frequently  flooded  by  the  Seine,  and  laid 
out  a  promenade  fifteen  hundred  metres  in  length,  commencing  at 
the  abreuvoir  L'Eveque,  outside  the  advanced  gate  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  ending  near  the  Savonnerie,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Chaillot. 
This  promenade  was  closed  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  and  at  the 
ends  by  iron  gates.  It  was  shaded  by  four  rows  of  elms,  forming 
three  alleys  ;  in  1723,  these  trees,  being  then  over  a  hundred  years 
old,  were  removed  by  order  of  the  Due  d'Antin,  Surintendant  des 
batiments  du  Roi,  and  replaced  by  new  ones, — he  himself  planting 
the  first  on  the  27th  of  November  of  that  year,  and  seeing  to  it  that 
all  the  others  were  set  out  in  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding 
da\s.  These  new  trees  were  of  various  species,  the  horse-chestnuts 
predominating  at  the  present  day.  Between  the  Cours-la-Reine 
and  the  river,  along  the  present  Quai  de  la  Conference,  extended 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles ;  on  the  other  side  were  planted, 
in  1670,  quinconccs  [quincunxes,  arrangements  by  fives]  of  trees 
bordering  on  a  great  alley  laid  out  on  the  axis  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  which  at  first  bore  the  name  of  that  palace,  afterward  the  Ave- 
nue des  Champs-Elysees.  At  the  same  time  were  opened  other 
thoroughfares,  the  Allee  des  Veuves,  to-day  Avenue  Montaigne, 
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and  the  present  Avenue  d'Antin, — on  which  are  to-day  the  western 
entrances  to  the  two  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  of  the  Exposition. 

"At  the  end  of  this  Cours,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
whicli  borders  it,"  said  the  Dictioiniairc  historiquc  of  1779,  "is  a 
species  of  booth  in  which  is  estabhshed  a  liiiioiiadicr-pdtissicr  who 
furnishes  all  possible  refreshments  that  could  be  desired,  whether 
it  be  wine,  beer,  lemonades,  etc.,  and  all  sorts  of  cakes  and  pastries 
may  be  found  also  in  this  '[ilace,  as  well  as  chairs  on  which  to  re- 
pose and  breathe  the  fresh  air.  This  Cours  is  separated  from  the 
chaussee,  or  great  road,  which  leads  to  Versailles  by  dry  ditches, 
faced  with  dressed  masonry.  As  this  chaussee  is  between  the 
ditches  and  the  river,  as  it  is  without  parapets  and  as  this  road 
is  much  travelled,  in  the  month  of  January,  1729,  lanterns  were 
placed  along  it  from  the  locality  where  is  the  Porte  de  la  Con- 
ference to  the  end  of  the  Cours,  which  is  near  Chaillot.  Between 
this  Cours  and  the  Savonnerie,  there  was  formerly  an  open  space 
which  was  called  the  Pre  de  la  Savonnerie,  and  in  which,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  there  were  grown  horse-chestnut-trees 
and  shrubbery  of  different  kinds,  to  furnish  the  gardens  of  the 
royal  residences.  In  17 19,  there  were  laid  here  the  foundations 
of  a  great  edifice,  on  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  so 
much  activity  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  half  comiileted, 
but  in  1723  it  was  so  entirely  destroyed  that  there  is  no  longer 
tlie  smallest  portion  of  it  standing.  Il  was  said  that  this  edifice 
had  been  erected  to  serve  as  the  Hotel  de  la  Monnoie,  but  it  has 
never  been  known  for  what  purpose  il  was  destined;  that  whicli 
seems  to  be  certain,  is  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  fatal  ami  chimerical 
system  of  John   Law." 

The  vc-ry  laudable  tree  planting  enterprise  of  the  V)\\c  d'.Antin 
was  extended    to    the    ( IrandCoui  .s,  as    llu'    present    ,\\i-nuc   di-s 
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Champs- Elysees  was  then  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  neighbor, 
the  Cours-la-Reine,  and  was  continued  by  one  of  his  successors, 
M.  de  Marigny.  It  was  the  latter  who  completed  the  open- 
ing-up  of  the  greater  avenue,  the  open  space  north  of  it  remaining 
the  marshes  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  until  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Consequently,  his  name  was  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  open  ground  between  the  two  avenues,  the  Carre  Marigny, 
largely  occupied  by  the  players  of  bowls ;  to-day  it  is  more  wor- 
thily commemorated  by  the  handsome  Avenue  Marigny,  which 
runs  north  to  the  Rue  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Elysee  palace.  But  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon that  the  great  avenue  which  extends  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  became  a  favorite  promenade  for 
the  more  elegant  Parisians ;  nor  indeed  until  that  of  his  nephew 
that  its  surroundings  were  entirely  redeemed.  For  a  very  long 
time,  says  M.  E.  de  Labedolliere,  in  his  Noiivcau  Paris,  "  the 
Champs- Elysees  were  very  badly  kept.  On  the  side  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore,  they  presented  only  little 
alleys,  dirty  and  swampy  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  drainage 
in  them  for  the  rain-water.  In  the  midst  of  a  low,  open  space 
were  erected  three  little  cafes,  forming  a  triangle,  of  which  that 
occupying  the  summit,  constructed  after  a  plan  by  J. -J.  Rousseau, 
had  taken  the  name  of  the  Cafe  des  Ambassadeurs,  because  at 
this  period  the  Hotel  Crillon  was  assigned  as  a  residence  to  the 
foreign  diplomats.  There  was  no  other  thoroughfare  than  that 
of  the  grand  avenue  or  of  a  narrow  and  unclean  passage  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Pavilion  Perronet.  A  number  of  booths, 
and  even  some  badly-closed  cellars,  dishonored  this  little  cafe  by 
their  presence. 

"  The  great  space  on  the  left  offered  at  first  only  some  booths 
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or  shctls  like  those  on  the  ri^^ht  and  a  number  of  cafes  or  cabarets 
a  />iiri\  freciuentecl  b\'  pubUe  women  and  by  men  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  the  eyes  of  tlic  pohce.  Here  was  the  entrance 
to  the  grand  carre,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  great  plot  of 
ground  planted  with  trees,  the  Allee  d'Antin  and  the  Allee  des 
Veuves,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  marshes.  This  latter  alley 
was  the  solitar}'  promenade  of  the  widows  (from  whom  it  derived  its 
name),  custom  obliging  them  to  avoid  general  observation  during 
the  first  da}'s  of  their  mourning.  A  law  of  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  reunited  the  Champs-Elysees  to  the  national  domain. 
Under  the  Republic,  the  nth  Brumaire,  year  II  (ist  of  November, 
1793),  a  decree  of  the  Convention  ordered  that  there  should  be 
preserved  m  the  centre  of  the  Rond-Point  a  mausoleum  of  verdure 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lepelletier  and  of  Marat.  The  Directory 
caused  the  great  avenue  to  be  widened,  placed  upon  their  pedestals 
the  horses  of  Marly,  demolished  the  booths,  and  filled  up  some 
of  the  cellars.  The  roadway,  from  the  Rue  de  Chaillot  to  the 
Barriere  de  I'Etoile  was  greatly  improved  by  leveHing  and  height- 
ening, and  by  the  cutting-down  of  the  lateral  embankments  which 
obstructed  it." 

During  the  First  Empire,  many  handsome  residences  were 
constructed  from  the  right  of  the  Rond-Point  to  the  Rue  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  the  old  cafes — particularly  that  of  the  Ambassadeurs — 
were  newly  decorated.  Others  were  opened,  offering  almost  equal 
attractions  with  those  in  the  Palais-Royal.  The  number  of  games 
in  the  open  air  nniltiplied,  and  the  avenue  was  policed  in-  a  corps- 
de-garde  during  the:  day  and  by  the  agents  de  la  surete  tluring  the 
night.  I'ut  in  i<Si4  the  Cossacks  bivouacked  among  tiie  trees, 
of  vvliic  li  their  hoi'ses  devoured  the  bark,  so  that,  three  N'car.s 
iatc:r,  Louis  Will  was  obliged  to  rei)lant  ami  repair,  ami  he  also 
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embellished  and  enlarged  the  Allee  Gabrielle,  on  the  north  of  the 
Champs-Kl}'sees  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  park  which  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  avenue  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the 
Rond-Point  and  the  Avenue  d'Antin. 

As  tlic  Cours-la-Reinc,  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  Palais- 
Royal  had  been  the  principal  places  of  resort  for  the  diversion  and 
the  public  festivals  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  the  Champ-de-Mars 
and  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  became  the  scenes  of  the  popular  fetes 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Champs-Elysees  of  those  given  to  the 
Parisians  by  order  of  Napoleon.  The  transitions,  however,  were 
gradual ;  and  the  popular  fondness  for  those  open-air  divertisse- 
ments never  relaxed,  even  under  the  Terror.  "  It  would  be  g-ivincf 
a  very  false  presentation  of  the  attitude  of  the  population  in  '93," 
says  M.  Quicherat,  "  to  lead  it  to  be  supposed  that  mourning  and 
anguish  were  everj'where  prevalent.  In  Paris,  where  the  lugubri- 
ous scenes  were  so  often  renewed,  twenty-three  theatres  were  open 
at  once.  The  restaurants  and  the  cafes  were  thronged,  the  public 
promenades  frequented  as  usual,  and  the  people  diverted  them- 
selves greatly  on  holidays  in  the  public-houses  in  the  faubourgs. 
Occasions  were  not  lacking  for  handsome  toilettes,  and  there  was 
no  danger  in  dressing  well  provided  that  it  were  done  without 
ostentation.  At  this  period  appeared  the  muscadins,  a  class  of 
idlers  with  fine  linen,  handsome  apparel,  coiffure  in  oreilles  de  chicn 
[long  side-curls],  whose  careful  attire  was  accepted  as  a  protest 
against  sans-culottisme.  ..."  These  became  later  the  jcjincsse 
doree  and  the  jaincsse  brillafite  de  Freron ;  they  gathered  in  the 
Palais-Royal  and  set  out  from  there  in  bands  for  what  they  called 
"  battues  of  the  Jacobins,"  whom  they  recognized  by  their  ap- 
pearance. On  the  2d  of  April,  1795,  while  the  Conventionnels 
were  menacing  and  denouncing  each  other  in  the  Chamber,  there 
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were  luiniercnis  skirmishes  in  the  streets  between  the  opposing  fac- 
tions ;  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  it  happened  to  members  both 
of  the  jeunessc  doree  and  of  the  Jacobins  to  be  thrown  inconti- 
nently into  the  basins  of  the  fountains. 

The  previous  year  the  Corps  Municipal  had  complained  that 
wild  animals  were  exhibited  upon  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  and 
upon  the  boulevards,  and  that  the  public  places  were  infested  by 
baladins  and  charlatans,  "  men  dangerous  to  good  manners  and  to 
society,  and  whose  disgusting  scenes  tended  only  to  corrupt  the 
public  taste "  ;  it  was  decreed  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  all  the  baladins  and  charlatans  should  be  driven  from  the 
streets.  It  was  to  this  expulsion  from  the  public  thoroughfares 
of  the  itinerant  travelling  menageries  that  was  due — as  we  have 
seen  in  a  previous  chapter — the  first  beginnings  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  would  destroy  the  cheerful  phi- 
losophy of  these  much-tried  citizens.  At  the  inauguration  of  the 
Directory,  the  amount  of  the  assignats  in  circulation  was  estimated 
as  twenty-nine  thousand  million  francs,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  price  of  all  the  necessities  of  life  was  proportionally  great.  In 
October,  1795,  according  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  the  wages  of  a  work- 
man were  forty  francs  (probably  per  day),  and  a  i)late  of  white 
beans  C(xst  thirty-eight.  A  pair  of  shoes  could  not  be  benight  for 
less  than  two  hundred  livres,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  was  wortli  ten 
francs.  And  yet  the  theatres  were  never  more  full  ;  tin-  audieiici- 
ate  walnuts  and  hazel-nuts  during  the  perfoiiiiancx-,  and  said  to 
themselvi.-s  on  coining  out  :  "  1  ha\e  saved  wood  and  eanilles." 
At  the  ralais-Royal,  the  stock-brokers  wcw  in  full  arti\it\-. 
"There,  the  moiic)' dc  al<  is  had  their  (l(inii<  ilc,  their  wcukshop. 
their  table,   their    pioiiuiiiade  ;    iheie,   had    been   bit)Ughl   logellu-r 
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for  their  use  jewelers'  shops  as  resplendent  as  if  there  were  no  pov- 
erty ;  gambling  dens  supporting  the  haunts  of  prostitutes ;  displays 
of  lewd  books  and  of  obscene  engravings  ;  shops  in  which  were 
heaped  up  partridge  pates,  little  baskets  of  cherries,  early  peas. 


THE  "  CHEVAUX    DE    BOIS "   ON    THE    CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 

From  a  drawing  by  Sauber. 


and  boars'  heads.  There  might  be  seen  crowding  each  other  an 
unclean  multitude  of  low  gamblers,  of  contractors  of  doubtful 
enterprises,  of  women  of  the  town,  and  of  elegant  sharpers."  In 
1797,  carriages  had  reappeared   in   Paris,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
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rcDpcMiiny;  t)f  the  grounds  at  Longchamps  a  multitude  of  new 
vehicles  might  be  seen  passing  up  and  down  the  grand  avenue 
of  the  Chanips-l{l)'sees, — cabriolets,  phaetons,  vis-a-vis,  demi-for- 
tunes,  souffiets,  bockeis,  carricks,  going  and  coming,  and,  promi- 
nent among  them,  a  species  of  broken-down  great  fiacre,  falling 
to  ruin,  held  together  by  innumerable  cords  knotted  in  a  hun- 
dred places,  the  wheels  in  the  last  stages  of  collapse,  the  whole 
drawn  by  six  cadaverous  Rosinantes,  and  containing  six  mournful, 
ragged,  and  apparently  starving  men.  On  the  roof  of  this  de- 
crepit vehicle  appeared  in  large  letters:  Char dcs Rentiers ;  and  the 
populace  applauded  feelingh'  this  too  well-founded  presentation 
of  the  condition  of  the  fund-holders  of  the  day. 

On  the  2 2d  of  August  of  the  same  year,  a  balloon  ascension 
was  announced  at  the  Jardin  Biron,  the  result  of  which  was  set 
forth  the  next  day  in  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general  Quatre- 
mere-Disjonval :  "  Citoyens,  the  people  were  deceived  )'esterday 
in  the  jardin  ci-devant  Biron,  but  they  will  not  be  tricked."  In 
fact,  the  unlucky  aeronaut,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  his 
machine  off  the  ground,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  all 
his  receipts  seized,  for  undertaking  to  deceive  the  sovereign  people, 
but  in  the  following  October,  in  the  Jardin  de  IVIonccau,  he  com- 
pletely reestablished  his  reputation.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
the  present  Boulevard  des  Italiens  presented  in  one  of  its  most 
thronged  resorts  the  aspect  thus  described  by  M.  IC.  Ilamel  in  his 
I listoirc  dc  la  Ripiibliquc :  "  There  was,  at  the  corner  of  the  boule- 
vard between  the  Rue  du  Monlblaiu-  and  that  of  the  (^irange- 
Bateliere,  a  locality  known  as  the  rctil-Cohliittz.  Here  were  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  the  clci^aiits  and  thi-  iiioiuiaiiis  of  the  day,  the 
returned  emigres,  all  those  poor  i\o\alists  wiiom  (he  Revolution 
had  ruined,  and  who,  nevcTthcless,  without  axoealioii,  lound  nieaii.s 
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to  display  an  unheard-of  luxury  and  to  scatter  gold  with  both 
hands.  I  lere  appeared  the  tripping  legion  of  those  idiots  be- 
gotten b}'  the  Reaction  and  who  were  called  the  incroyables, 
beings  as  grotesque  b)'  their  apparel  and  their  language  as  des- 
picable b}-  their  absence  of  heart.  At  the  most,  they  pos.sessed  a 
species  of  trumpery  wit  which  they  borrowed  from  the  little  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  to  which  were  due  the  species  of  epigrams, 
the  buffooneries  launched  at  the  Jacobins."  These  muscadins  and 
incroyables  occasionally  indulged  in  small  conspiracies,  and — quite 
as  in  the  opera-bouffe — their  distinctive  symbols  were  "^  pcrniqucs 
blondes  ct  collets  ?ioirs,"  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see 
one  or  more  of  these  black  collars  in  the  grasp  of  the  police. 
One  of  these  conspirators,  also  familiar  to  the  theatre-goers,  Ange 
Pitou,  the  public  singer,  who  had  been  sixteen  times  arrested  and 
released,  was  finalh',  on  the  31st  of  October,  1797,  condemned  to 
deportation  as  having  endeavored  to  bring  about  the  overthrow 
of  the  republican  government,  "  by  gestures,  speeches,  and  songs." 
One  of  the  gestures,  specially  indicted  in  the  act  of  accusation, 
was  that  "  of  carrying  his  hand  to  his  behind  ever\'  time  that 
he  spoke  of  the  Republic  or  of  Republicans." 

But  it  was  not  by  dandies  and  street-singers  that  the  Re- 
public was  to  be  overthrown,  and  on  the  19th  of  Februaiy,  1800, 
the  Parisians  were  treated  to  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  Napo- 
leonic pageants  which  for  fifteen  years  "were  to  delight  their  eyes 
and  intoxicate  their  national  pride.  The  First  Consul,  about  to 
leave  Paris  for  the  Italian  campaign,  went  in  state  to  take  up  his 
lodgings  in  the  Tuileries  ;  he  left  the  Luxembourg  for  his  new 
palace  preceded  and  followed  by  an  imposing  escort,  regiments 
under  the  command  of  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Bessieres  leading  the 
way.     Then  followed,  in  coaches,  "  nearly  all  of  them  borrowed," 
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the  miiiisk-rs,  tin-  CtHiscil  d'l^tat,  tlic  nuinicipal  and  State  officials, 
aiul,  rmallw  "in  a  tine  carriai;c  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  the  gift 
of  the  lunperor  of  German}'  to  lionaparte,"  the  tliree  Consuls. 
*'  The  multitude,  which  thronged  in  all  the  streets  and  on  the  quais 
adjoining  the  Tuileries,  hailed  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte  with 
lively  acclamations,"  says  M.  Thiers.  "  These  acclamations  were 
sincere,  for  the)'  saluted  in  him  the  glory  of  France  and  the  com- 
mencement of  her  prosperity.  At  the  Carrousel,  the  carriage  of 
the  Consuls  was  received  by  the  Garde  Consulaire  and  passed 
before  two  guard-houses,  built,  the  one  at  the  right  and  the  other 
at  the  left  of  the  court  of  the  palace.  On  one  of  these  had  re- 
mained the  words  :  'La  royautc  en  Fraiicc  est  abolic  ct  nc  sc  rd'cvcra 
jamais!  As  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  court,  the  First  Consul 
mounted  his  horse  and  reviewed  the  troops  which  were  drawn  up 
before  the  palace.  When  he  came  before  the  flags  of  the  Ninety- 
sixth,  the  Forty-third,  and  the  Thirtieth  demi-brigades,  flags  which 
were  blackened,  torn  by  bullets,  he  saluted  them  and  was  saluted 
in  his  turn  by  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers.  After  having 
traversed  their  ranks,  he  took  his  station  before  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  and  watched  them  defile  before  him.  Over  his  head,  on 
the  balcony  of  the  palace,  were  placed  the  Consuls,  the  princi- 
pal officials,  and  his  family,  which  was  beginning  to  take  rank  in 
the  State.  When  the  review  was  terminated,  he  ascended  to  his 
apartments." 

As  the  number  of  private  carriages  in  Paris  was  then  \ery 
limited,  it  had  been  found  necessary  for  this  ])ara(le  to  seat  the 
senators  and  conseillers  d'l'.tat  in  liaeknex'-eoaehes,  the  numbers 
of  which  wei'e  concealed  1)\'  pit-ees  of  while  paper  pasted  o\iT 
tlu.-m,  i)iit  the  spectacle  was  none  the  less  ins])iring  tor  the  pio])le. 
and  all  the  windows  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  had  been  rented  at 
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very  high  prices  to  spectators.  The  First  Consul  left  Paris  on  the 
6th  of  May,  and  when  he  returned  after  Marengo,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  he  was  received  with  even  greater  enthusiasm.  The  evening 
before  and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  populace  thronged  to  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  to  meet  him  ;  but  as  he  entered  the  capital 
at  night,  there  was  a  general  and  voluntary  illumination.  L His- 
toirc-Musce  dc  la  Rcpuhliqiic  frangaisc  informs  us  that  "  the  fete  of 
the  14th  of  July  reflected  this  happy  event,  and  took  the  name 
of  the  Fete  de  la  Concorde.  It  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic.  There  were  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  Place  Vendome  the  flags  of  the  armies.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  national  column  on  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  (a  column  which  was  never  erected,  except  as  a  timber 
scaffolding  covered  with  painted  canvas).  .  .  .  The  whole  was 
concluded  by  various  sports, — a  pedestrian  race,  a  horse-race,  a 
chariot  race,  a  balloon  ascension, — by  illuminations,  by  orchestras 
playing  dance  music  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  by  displays  of  fire- 
works, and  by  a  concert. 

"  It  would  have  been  said  that  it  was  the  Olympian  games." 

For  a  lighter  and  more  modern  appreciation  of  this  famous 
celebration,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  M.  Henri  Lavedan,  lately  elected  to  the  Academic  despite 
his  deplorable  tendency  toward  persiflage.  "  Long  before  the 
operettes  and  the  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  the  Parisienne,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  great  sanguinary  operas,  already  *  loved  the 
milita  ires' 

"  She  has  alwa}-s  had  for  them  a  taste  which  amounts  to  an 
idolatry. 

"  But,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  w^hen  they  were  even  nearer 
to  her  heart,  when  she  more  completely  lost  for  them  her  head,  it 
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uas  during  the  Consiikitc,  in  Mcssidor,  vvlicn  she  waited  at  the 
feet  of  the  arches  of  triumph  for  the  young  general  who  was  re- 
turniuL;  from  ltal\-,  ah'eady  sunburned  by  glory.  Remember  also 
that  this  Bonaparte  seemed  to  grow  greater  from  day  to  da)',  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  that  tiie  entire  world  remained  stupefied  and 
bedazzled,  as  at  the  appearance  in  the  clear  sky  of  a  magnificent 
meteor  which  threatened  almost  to  eclipse  the  sun ! 

"  He  was,  at  that  time,  the  god  of  all,  male  and  female,  and  it 
was  he,  the  Apollo  of  battles,  whom  all  the  women  loved  through 
the  medium  of  the  plumed  braves  whom  they  clasped  in  their 
naked  arms.  It  was  to  him  that  they  sent  their  kisses,  that  they 
threw  their  flowers,  and,  when  the  troops  of  men  passed  in  a  great 
surge  of  plumes  and  bayonets,  each  private  soldier,  for  the  space 
of  a  moment,  was  a  First  Consul.  The  troopers  of  that  time  were, 
almost  all  of  them,  indebted  to  the  master  for  the  love  which  they 
thought  they  themselves  inspired  personally  ;  and  the  most  pas- 
sicMiate  favors  b}'  which  they  benefited  were  not  always  intended 
for  them.  It  is  the  fatal  destiny  of  heroes,  in  love  as  in  hatred,  to 
be  approximately  treated  as  in  effigy.  The  reality  is  not  for  them, 
they  are  too  high  !  They  preside  at  the  banquet,  and  it  is  their 
subalterns  who  devour  the  dishes. 

"  It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the  sii/xil/cnics  of  those  extraor- 
dinary times  of  which  wc  speak  liatl  rich]}'  deserved  their  share  of 
tlie  gallant  booty !  You  should  have  seen  them,  those  conquerors 
in  magnificent  tatters,  those  who  had  l)een  at  Genoa  with  Massena. 
and  those  of  the  Consular  Guard  ulio  hatl  set  out  from  Italy  the 
day  after  Marengo  in  order  to  arii\'e  in  Taiis  in  time  for  the  fete 
of  the  I4t]i  of  July!  y\n(l  llu:  intoxicating  air  of  llu-  patriotic 
festival  inspired  by  ;ill,  the  (lags  and  the  garlands  ol  leatagc, 
tile   j)ells,   the    p<taids,   tile    diiMU,   and    tile    (  aiinoii  !      yXiound    the 
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Invalidcs  there  was  a  crush,  and  the  street-sellers  cried  aloud  the 
programme  of  the  ceremony,  with  the  titles  of  the  fine  songs 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  the  musician  Mehul. 

"And  to  think  that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  you  might 
have  found,  by  searching  carefull}-,  in  some  dwelling  in  the  prov- 
inces, in  the  corner  of  a  chamber  furnished  in  mahogany  with 
gilded  bronze  trimmings,  a  little  old  woman  in  spectacles  who 
had  had  the  happiness,  as  a  young  girl,  to  see  these  things,  and 
remembered  them  still  well  enough  to  give  us  a  thrill  in  relating 
them  to  us  with  her  quavering  voice  ! 

"  Now,  it  is  ended !  There  are  no  more  Parisiennes  of  the 
Consulate.  They  have  gone  where  the  Consul  has  gone,  where 
all  the  future  great  ones  of  the  earth  will  go  who  are  not  yet  born." 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December  of  this  same  year, 
1800,  there  was  another  demonstration  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
The  First  Consul  was  on  his  way  to  the  Opera  from  the  Tuileries, 
to  hear  the  first  presentation  of  Haydn's  Oratorio  dc  la  Creation 
du  vioiide.  In  his  carriage  were  the  generals  Lannes  and  Bes- 
sieres  and  the  Second  Consul  Lebrun  ;  the  escort  was  composed 
of  a  squadron  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Garde  Consulaire.  In  the 
Rue  Saint-Nicaise  the  head  of  the  escort  found  the  street  ob- 
structed by  a  cart  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  by  a  fiacre  which 
one  of  the  grenadiers  caused  to  advance ;  Bonaparte's  coachman, 
who  was  very  skilful  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  with 
extreme  rapidity,  had  time  to  turn  the  next  corner  when  a  frightful 
explosion  was  heard,  the  carriage  was  nearly  overturned,  all  the 
glass  in  the  windows  was  broken,  and  the  street  was  strewed  with 
dead  and  wounded.  It  was  an  infernal  machine,  exploded  by 
some  royalist  conspirators  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  First 
Consul.    He  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  Opera,  where  he  showed 
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his  impcrUubablc  face  to  the  acclaiming  audience  ;  and  the  leading- 
conspirators  were  duly  guillotined  in  the  following-  April. 

Among-  the  number  of  new  streets  opened  in  i8oi  were  two 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  tourist, — the  Rue  Castiglione  and  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  first  receiving  its  name  from  the  victory  gained 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1796,  and  the  second  from  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing }'ear,  in  the  Italian  campaign.  The  Rue  Castiglione,  by 
the  decree  of  the  17th  Vendemiaire,  year  X,  was  to  be  pierced 
on  the  alignment  of  that  of  the  Place  Vendome,  across  the  ter- 
rains of  the  Feuiilants  and  those  of  the  Manege,  as  far  as  the 
terrace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  to  be  opened 
"  the  entire  length  of  the  Passage  du  Manege,  as  far  as  that  of 
Saint-Florentin." 

Three  years  later,  on  the  very  e\'e  of  the  Empire,  the  Paris 
streets  were  witness  of  a  series  of  incidents  so  dramatic  and  im- 
probable in  appearance  that  they  lend  themselves  naturally  to  a 
style  of  narration  generally  reserved  for  the  writers  of  sensational 
fiction.  If  this  somewhat  staccato  and  Ilugolien  recital,  which  we 
borrow  from  the  chronicle  of  M.  H.  Gourdon  de  Genouillac,  does 
not  justify  itself  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  then  must  the  historians 
be  condemned  to  plod  indeed.  "  On  the  i8th  Ventose  [year  XII], 
in  the  afternoon,  whoever  had  jxissed  through  the  Rue  de  la 
Montagne-Saintc-Genevieve  might  have  noticed  this, — in  the 
cabaret  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  C"los-]?iuneau, 
as  well  as  in  that  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  Traxeisine,  the  little 
curtains  in  red  and  black  squares  which  ornamented  tlu-  windows 
facing  on  tiie  street  were  drawn  to  each  side,  and  one  t)i'  two  imn, 
seated  bc-fore  a  table,  were-  drinking,  or  ratlici'  had  tiu'  .ippear- 
anc(;  of  drinking,  whilst  all  the  wiiile  kei-ping  tlu-ir  e\i's  on  the 
street. 
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"And  in  all  the  other  wine-siiops  strung  along  the  thorough- 
fare there  were  silent  drinkers,  whom  a  close  observer  would  have 
soon  recognized,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  costume  of 
each,  as  belonging  to  that  institution  of  which  Dubois  was  the 
chief,  and  which  was  called  the  Prefecture  de  police. 

"  It  is  well  to  add,  that,  in  order  not  to  attract  attention,  these 
personages  were  careful  to  relieve  each  other  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  he  who  had  been  for  an  hour  at  the  cabaret  of  the  Bon 
coiiig  came  to  install  himself  at  that  of  the  Barrcaux  verts,  and 
his  comrade  went  to  take  his  place. 

"  The  day  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  since  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  all  these  individuals  had  been  maintaining  these 
proceedings. 

"  In  the  street  also  there  might  sometimes  be  seen,  walking 
slowly,  a  commissionnaire,  a  letter  in  his  hand,  pretending  to  be 
looking  for  an  address  which  he  could  not  find. 

"  Then  it  was  a  knife-grinder,  \\\\o,  since  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  had  been  sharpening  and  resharpcning  the  same  knives. 

"  In  short,  promenaders,  traxelling  craftsmen,  imitation  drink- 
ers, all  were  at  their  posts  and  obeying  certain  orders. 

"  Two  inspectors,  who  answered  to  the  names  of  Buffet  and 
of  Caniolle,  had  just  entered  the  Place  Saint- Etienne-du-Mont 
and  descended  the  street ;  one  followed  the  houses  on  the  left  and 
held  his  handkerchief  in  his  hand  as  though  he  were  about  to 
sneeze;  the  other  took  the  right,  carrying  his  cane  on  his  shoulder 
as  though  it  were  a  musket. 

"At  the  same  instant,  an  old-clothes  merchant,  who  had  just 
quenched  his  thirst  at  the  Saint-Esprit,  ascended  toward  the  church 
and  made  the  circuit  of  the  place  while  cr\-ing  in  a  peculiar  manner: 

"  '  Old  clothes,  old  laces  !  clothes,  clothes  ! ' 
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".\11  this  meant  that  a  cabriolet,  whicli  had  long  been  watched, 
hatl  just  appeared  on  the  I'lace  Saint-1-ltienne  and  was  drawn  up  to 
the  sidewalk  near  the  Rue  dcs  Sept-Voies. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  disreputable  vehicles  with  a  light-yellow 
box,  and  bearing  upon  the  most  prominent  place  the  number  53 
in  great  black  figures  upon  a  white  ground. 

"  Immediatel}-,  all  the  indi\iduals  who  were  in  the  cabarets 
came  out,  or  at  least  took  their  stations  upon  the  thresholds  of 
the  doors,  all  ready  to  rush  out  at  the  first  signal. 

"  Now,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  there  had  been  a  certain 
amount  of  animation  in  a  house  the  ground-floor  of  which  was 
occupied  by  a  fruit-shop.  Several  men  assembled  in  the  back- 
shop  were  talking  together  and  dividing  among  themselves  weap- 
ons which  they  hastened  to  conceal  in  their  clothes,  whilst  a 
young  girl,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Denise,  was  making  up 
a  package  of  wearing-apparel  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  rolled 
up  in  a  woollen  stocking  the  sum  of  thirty-six  thousand  francs  in 
foreign  gold. 

"  The  fruit-seller,  who  was  called  Madame  Lemoine,  was  on 
watch  in  her  little  shop,  into  which  very  few  customers  came. 

"  The  oldest  of  the  men  here  assembled  might  be  thirty  years 
of  age;  his  name  was  Georges  Cadoudal.  The  others  were  named 
Joyaut,  Raoul  Gaillard,  and  Ikirban. 

"  They  had  formed  the  project  \\ith  some  others,  a  project 
n)ore  audacious  than  carefully  considerc-d,  of  reestablishing  I.ouis 
XVIII  on  the  throne  of  |'~rance,  and,  in  order  to  accomplisji  this, 
of  ovcTthrou  ing  the  I'irst  (onsul.aiid  it  was  in  older  to  aircst  the 
leader  of  this  enterprise-  that  then-  were  so  man\'  polici-  agi'iits  in 
tiie  Rue  i\i-  la  Montagne-.Sainte-ricnevieve." 

Among   these  conspirators   weic:   the    l\c-\'ohitiiiii,ii  y   ;,;tiuTals 
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Pichegru  and  Moreau  ;  the  former,  the  conqueror  of  Holland  in 
1795,  had  been  relieved  of  his  command  because  of  his  relations 
with  the  emigres  and  had  fled  the  countr\' ;  the  latter,  still  more 
illustrious,  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden,  was  devoured  by  jealousy 
of  the  First  Consul.  Cadoudal  had  landed  in  France  in  1 803  with 
seven  of  his  companions,  and  they  had  concealed  themselves  in 
different  quarters  of  Paris  and  arranged  the  details  of  a  plan  by 
which  they  were  to  carry  off  Bonaparte,  "  the  usurper  of  power," 
openly  in  Paris  by  force  of  arms,  their  leader  maintaining  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  consent  to  serve  the  royal  cause 
by  the  ignoble  methods  of  ambuscade  and  surprise.  It  was  known 
that  the  First  Consul  on  his  way  to  Saint-Cloud  followed  the 
quais ;  it  was  decided  that  Cadoudal,  at  the  head  of  seventy 
Bretons,  should  wait  for  his  carriage  on  the  Quai  de  Chaillot, 
attack  the  escort,  kill  the  horses,  capture  Bonaparte  and  send  him 
to  P!ngland,  and  the  British  government,  it  is  said,  had  selected 
Saint  Helena  as  his  place  of  detention.  Pichegru  and  ]\Ioreau 
were  to  rally  the  army  under  the  ro}-al  banners,  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois  and  the  Due  de  Berr}-,  coming  from  London,  were  to 
summon  the  nation  to  return  to  its  rightful  rulers.  More  of  the 
conspirators  arrived  in  December  and  in  January,  1804,  among 
the  latter,  Pichegru  ;  the  police  began  to  make  arrests ;  one  of  the 
original  seven,  Querelle,  being  captured  and  condemned  to  death, 
preferred  to  confess,  and  the  arrests  multiplied,  but  Cadoudal 
could  not  be  apprehended,  though  he  had  been  in  Paris  five 
months  and  though  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the 
plot.  The  authorities,  much  mortified  at  their  failure,  took  ex- 
traordinary precautions,  the  garrison  of  the  city  was  strengthened, 
the  barriers  were  closed,  the  wall  of  the  octroi  surrounded  by 
guards  who,  night  and  day,  filled  the  air  with  their  cr}':  ' Scntinelle ! 
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//Yf/fs  i^'-<r/-(/i-  a  I'oiisf  aiul  the  walls  were  covered  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of"  the  person  of  one  Georges  Cadoudal,  a/ias  Larive,  alias 
Masson.  A  special  law  of  the  27th  of  February  denounced  the 
concealment  of  this  Geor<^cs  and  of  the  "  sixty  brigands  at  present 
in  hiding  in  Paris  or  in  the  environs,  in  the  pay  of  England,  to 
attempt  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,"  prescribed  the  penalty  of  six 
years  in  irons  for  any  one  who  had  received  Pichegru  or  any  other 
of  these  individuals,  and  promised  complete  indemnity  to  any  who 
would  betray  them.  Cadoudal,  Pichegru,  and  the  others  were 
obliged  to  change  their  lodgings  two  or  three  times,  and  the 
former  finally  sought  shelter  in  the  fruit-shop  of  Madame  Le- 
moine  ;  Pichegru  and  Moreau  were  arrested  in  consequence  of  the 
revelations  of  Bouret  de  Lozier,  who  had  undertaken  to  hang  him- 
self in  his  cell,  but  had  not  quite  succeeded.  M.  de  Genouillac 
continues  : 

"  We  left  Georges  Cadoudal  and  his  friends  in  the  shop  of 
the  fruit-seller  Lemoine  at  the  moment  when  the  youthful  Denise 
finished  tying  up  her  bundle  of  clothing. 

"At  this  moment,  Madame  Hizay  entered  the  shop,  saying: 

"  '  The  cabriolet  is  here  ! ' 

"  '  We  will  depart,'  commanded  Georges. 

"  I  le  cordially  embraced  the  women  who  were  present  and 
went  out  b}'  the  door  which  opened  into  the  common  passage-way 
of  the  hou.se. 

"  A  few  seconds  later,  Joyaut,  Burban,  and  Raoul  Gaillard 
followed  him,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  young  Denise 
went  out  in  her  turn,  tarrj'ing  the  package  w  Inch  slie  ii.id  (l<iiu'  up. 

"The  little  compaii)',  thus  scattered,  asceuikHJ  the  stieet. 

"  No  one  seemed  to  pa\'  any  attention  to  the  iii(!i\i(hials  com- 
posing it. 
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"  The  cabriolet,  its  lanterns  lighted,  had  its  apron  pulled  down 
over  the  front ;  the  driver,  tranquilly  seated  on  his  box,  seemed  to 
be  asleep  while  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  passenger. 

"  Georges,  approaching  it,  suddenly  threw  himself  into  the 
vehicle ;  the  horse  immediately  started. 

"  But  at  the  same  moment  a  cry  was  heard. 

"  The  intention  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  in  leaving  the  Rue  de 
la  Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve,  was  to  escape  the  searching-parties 
which  for  two  days  had  been  exploring  the  quarter.  He  had  been 
notified  that  the  police  were  on  his  tracks  ;  suspicious  faces  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood, — he  had  time  only  to  leave  his 
hiding-place  as  quickly  as  possible  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  Another  refuge  had  been  procured  for  him  in  the  house  of 
a  perfumer  in  the  Rue  du  Four,  and  it  was  in  order  to  go  there 
that  he  had  directed  one  of  his  followers,  Le  Ridant,  to  procure 
him  a  cabriolet. 

"  Le  Ridant,  for  this  purpose,  had  applied  to  his  friend  Goujon, 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  Impasse  de  la  Corderie,  and  Goujon  had 
hastened  all  the  more  willingly  to  accommodate  his  comrade  as 
he  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  police,  and  as  his  first  care,  after 
having  placed  the  cabriolet  at  the  service  of  Le  Ridant,  was  to  go 
and  inform  his  chiefs,  Avho  took  all  the  measures  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve  and  all  the 
other  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont  were 
crossed  in  every  direction  and  occupied  by  a  cloud  of  agents  of 
the  police  concealed  in  every  corner. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  two,  the  inspector  of  police  Caniolle,  who 
had  just  uttered  the  cry. 

"  He  had  received  a  stab  from  a  poniard  in  the  shoulder  in 
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ciulcax'oriny;.  in  conjunction  with  his  collcu<^uc  Buffet,  to  seize 
Gcori;cs  at   the   moment   he   leaped  into  the  vehicle. 

"  The  latter,  1)\-  a  rapid  movement,  had  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging- himself  from  his  grasp,  whilst  Joyaut  and  his  two  other 
companions,  throwing  themselves  vigorously  upon  the  two  agents, 
had  prevented  them  from  advancing.  Caniolle  was  more  fright- 
ened than  hurt,  the  poniard  ha\ing  caused  him  no  other  injury 
than  to  tear  the  commissionnaire's  vest  in  which  he  was  muf- 
fled  up. 

"  Le  Ridant,  who  drove  the  cabriolet,  had  lost  no  time,  and 
the  horse  had  so  quickly  set  off  at  full  speed  that  Denise,  who 
was  to  throw  her  package  into  the  vehicle,  had  not  time  to  execute 
this  movement. 

"  Frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  agents  who  had  rushed  at 
the  cabriolet,  and  not  daring  to  reenter  her  mother's  shop  with  the 
package  for  fear  of  being  followed,  she  cast  her  eyes  around  her 
and  perceived  a  baker's  shop ;  this  she  entered,  and  asked  the  man 
who  was  seated  at  the  desk  to  keep  it  for  her  for  a  i^w  minutes, 
then  she  came  out  and  went  away. 

"The  cabriolet  had  gone;  the  agents,  restrained  b}'  the  three 
friends  of  Georges,  did  not  stop  to  amuse  themselves  b\'  struggling 
with  them  ;  they  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  \ehicle,  cr}-ing  w  ith  all 
the  force  of  their  lungs:  '  Arrctcz-lc  !  arrctcz-lc  !' 

"  And  all  the  agents  scattered  through  the  neighborhotxl  in 
full  cry  after  it. 

"The  horse  sctimed  to  lia\e  wings, — he  burned  the  pa\ement 
[exj)ressive  idiom  signif)'ing  that  he  Ikw,  that  \\c  toie,  that  Ik- 
(levoni'cd   the   distance]. 

"The  cabriolet  had  travei'sc-d  tlu'  Kiie  .Saint-jac(|ues.  it  came 
(niL  on  the  I'lace  Saint-Michel. 
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"  The  agents,  breathless,  were  still  runnin<j  after  it. 

"  Through  the  little  window  at  the  back,  Georges  looked  at 
this  pack  fin-iously  on  his  trail,  and  with  his  voice  he  encouraged 
the  horse  still  more,  which  no  one  dared  to  arrest  in  his  furious 
course. 

"  In  this  manner  they  descended  the  Rue  de  la  Liberte,  ex- 
Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince,  and  arrived  at  the  Carrefour  de  I'Odeon. 

"  I^ut  here,  the  two  inspectors  Buffet  and  CanioUe  succeeded, 
with  a  third  acolyte,  in  heading  the  vehicle. 

"  Buffet  threw  himself  resolutely  at  the  head  of  the  horse  to 
stop  him. 

"  Georges,  who  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  levelled  at  the  man's 
forehead  and  fired. 

"  The  agent  fell  lifeless. 

"  Georges  then  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  on  the  right ;  but 
in  his  turn  Caniolle,  armed  with  a  heavy  club,  rushed  forward  to 
seize  him. 

"  A  second  pistol-shot  wounded  him  in  the  side  ;  he  also  fell. 

"  Georges  seized  this  adv^antage  to  rush  into  the  Rue  de  I'Ob- 
servance ;  but  the  agent,  overcoming  the  pain  of  his  wound,  rose 
and  ran  in  pursuit  of  him,  his  club  raised.  He  succeeded  in  over- 
taking him. 

"The  club  fell,  and  Georges  received  it  full  on  his  head. 

"  He  staggered,  and  made  superhuman  efforts  to  remain  on 
his  feet. 

"  Suddenly  two  other  agents  hastened  to  the  rescue  ;  a  hatter 
who  was  watching  the  combat  ran  to  assist  the  police,  as  did 
several  other  citizens  who  were  passing. 

"  Presently,  vanquished  by  numbers,  thrown  to  the  ground, 
covered  with  blows,  Georges  was  bound  with  a  great  cord  which 
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Caiiiollc  luul  uitli  liiiii,  aiul  lie  was  carried  to  the  Prefecture  de 
police. 

"A  ([uarter  of  an  hour  later,  all  Paris  was  informed  of  the 
great  event, — Georges  Cadoudal  was  taken." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  two  courageous  agents  were 
not  forgotten  ;  the  Monitciir  of  the  next  day  announced  that  the 
First  Consul  had  directed  that  the  children  of  Etienne  Buffet  and 
of  Jean-Frangois  Caniolle  were  to  be  educated  at  the  cost  of  the 
State;  that  all  the  money  that  had  been  taken  upon  Georges, 
amounting  to  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  francs  in  letters  of 
exchange,  should  be  given  to  the  widow^  and  children  of  Buffet. 
Caniolle's  wound  proved  not  to  be  very  serious.  The  citizens 
who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  police  were  also  to  receive  dis- 
tinctions dlionncur. 

Eighty  prisoners  were  locked  up  in  the  Temple ;  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  on  his  bed ;  twenty-one  were  condemned  to 
death  ;  Moreau  was  among  those  who  escaped  with  two  years  of 
imj)risonment.  On  the  25th  of  June  following,  the  execution 
of  twelve  of  the  conspirators  took  place  on  the  Place  de  Greve 
before  an  enormous  multitude, — Cadoudal  had  asked  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first,  but  this  was  denied  him,  and  his  turn  came  last. 
When  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  he  lifted  his  voice  in  a  great  cry  : 

''^  Camaradcs  !  jc  voiis  rrjoiiis .'     I'i^'C  Ic  Roi .'" 

Pvlcven  days  later,  a  travelling  berliii  drawn  by  six  post-horses 
arrived  at  the  Barricre  dc  la  Villette,  C()nve}-iiig  the  Due  d'Fnghien 
on  his  last  journey  to  the  fosses  of  Vincennes.  The  l'"irst  C"on- 
sul's  consj)iracy  to  murder  was  more  ellicacious  than  those  ol  the 
Royalists. 

With  tlu;  cstaljlishmciit  of  a  settled  go\'ernmcnt,  the  sit^ns  (»f 
luxury  coinmciK  (•(!  to  a|)|)(iii',  and  those  who  had  a((|uiri(l  lortuiies 
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under  the  Revolution,  began  to  display  their  wealth  openly.  Ma- 
dame Tallien,  the  wife  of  the  member  of  the  Convention  and  the 
chief  of  the  Thermidoriens,  was  the  first  woman  to  venture  ta 
wear  diamonds  again,  and  in  the  streets  the  extravagances  of  cos- 
tume showed  no  signs  of  diminution.  The  female  apparel  vied 
with  that  of  the  muscadins  and  the  incroyables,  though  it  was 
largely  borrowed  from  the  English  fashions,  and  at  the  same  time 
affected  the  antique  as  it  was  then  understood.  These  ladies,  in 
1796,  were  termed  Mcrvci/Iciiscs ;  at  the  end  of  the  century,  one 
of  their  favorite  articles  of  apparel  was  the  spencer,  a  very  short 
jacket  or  vest,  not  descending  below  the  waist,  and  which  had  its 
legend.  A  certain  English  nobleman.  Lord  Spencer,  having  drunk 
too  much  at  dinner  one  day,  fell  asleep  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
and  burned  off  the  tails  of  his  coat ;  when  he  woke,  he  called  for 
a  pair  of  scissors,  trimmed  off  the  waist-line  of  his  garment,  and 
went  out  thus  accoutered.  The  belles  of  the  Directory  appeared 
in  dresses  a  ratJicnienne  or  a  la  romaine,  with  sandals  tied  around 
their  ankles  with  ribbons,  and  even  with  diamond  rings  on  the 
toes.  Erom  these  the  progress  to  the  costume  a  la  sauvage  was 
natural, — this  consisted  of  flesh-colored  tights,  over  which  was  worn 
a  simple  tunic  of  lawn.  The  adventure  of  one  of  these  merveill- 
euses,  Madame  Hamelin,  who,  with  a  friend  similarly  apparelled^ 
ventured  to  show  herself  in  the  Champs-Elysees  draped  only  in  a 
tunic  of  gauze,  and  was  hooted  for  b.er  pains,  has  become  histor- 
ical. "  There  was  not  a  petite  maitresse,  not  a  grisette,  who  did 
not  adorn  herself  on  Sundays  with  an  Athenian  dress  of  lawn, 
and  who  did  not  gather  up  on  her  right  arm  the  hanging  folds  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  present  herself  quite  a  V antique,  or  at  least  to 
equal  the  Venus  Callipyge."  As  it  was  impossible  to  construct 
pockets  in  these  frail  tissues,  the  fair  wearers  were  obliged  to  keep 
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their  fans  ami  haiulkcrchicfs  in  their  liands  and  thrust  the  other 
small  objects,  purse,  hand-mirror,  etc.,  in  their  corsage.  The  need 
of  something  better  having  asserted  itself,  the  reticule  was  invented, 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  Roman  game-bag,  and  naturally 
being  promptly  perverted  to  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  the  ladies 
wore  them,  either  hanging  to  their  arms  by  a  steel  chain,  or  sus- 
pended from  the  girdle  like  a  sabretache.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
were  called  ballautiiies. 

Coiffures  a  la  Titus  or  a  la  Caracalla  were  the  mode  for 
women,  and  the  former  style  exclusively  for  men.  The  popu- 
lar colors  were  still  lively,  and  the  streets  presented  a  very  ani- 
mated and  picturesque  spectacle  compared  with  our  more  sober 
times.  The  military  uniforms,  which  were  everywhere,  were  con- 
trived with  more  care  for  their  effect  on  the  beholder  than  for 
their  efficacy  in  campaign  or  for  the  comfort  of  the  wearer,  and 
they  were  worn  with  a  swagger  which  has  quite  departed  from  the 
deportment  of  the  modern  French  warrior.  But  their  magnificence 
remained  one  of  the  evident  triumphs  of  the  art  of  the  Empire, 
"  that  style  without  grace  and  ugly,  which  can  only  be  brought  up 
as  a  reproach  against  the  Empire."  "  Traverse  that  Chaussee- 
d'Antin,  that  region  of  luxury,  where  so  many  millionaires  come 
to  hatch  their  gold,  and  where  so  many  coquettes  receive  all  the 
world, — what  frightful  marvels  of  taste  you  will  encounter,"  say 
the  authors  of  the  flistoirc  dc  la  socii'tc  frau^'aise  poidant  le  Dircc- 
toirc.  It  was  the  reign  "of  tlie  (Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  of 
mahogany  ornamented  with  brass  !  " — which  latter,  in  itsell,  is  not 
necessarily  t;vil. 

'I'hc  ("haussee-d'Antiii  pit-served  duriiu;  the  l'"mpire  the  repu- 
tation of  a  (//laj-titr  hicit  o;alaiit  which  it  has  not  altogether  lost 
at  the  present  day.    In  I  .So/,  it  is  recoi'ded.  Cardinal  l"\'sch  erected 
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for  himself  a  magnificent  hotel  at  the  end  of  this  street,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Hotel  de  Montfermeil,  and  as  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  Emperor  would  not  approve  of  this  choice  of  a 
residence  for  a  churchman,  he  wrote  him  a  deprecatoiy  letter,  on 
the  14th  of  August:  "  Your  Majesty  should  be  informed  that  if  I 
have  preferred  the  Chaussee-d'Antin  to  any  other  quarter  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  reanimating  by  good  examples  the  sacred  fire  of 
religion.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  multiply  the  opportunities 
for  spiritual  succor  in  favor  of  a  quarter  that  is  at  present  almost 
totally  deprived  of  them,  and  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of 
placing  at  the  service  of  the  inhabitants  a  chapel,  small  though  it 
may  be,  by  constructing  a  separate  and  exterior  entrance  on  the 
Rue  Saint-Lazare."  The  Emperor  replied  briefly,  on  the  same 
day :  "  The  Chaussee-d'Antin  is  not  a  suitable  quarter  for  a  car- 
dinal." Nevertheless,  the  hotel  was  erected  and  the  cardinal  in- 
habited it.  Later,  a  linen-draper's  establishment  was  installed  in 
his  dwelling,  and  took  his  name,  and  the  building  was  eventually 
demolished  for  the  opening  of  the  Rue  du  Cardinal  Fesch,  which 
became  the  Rue  de  Chateaudun. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1808,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon,  the  day  was  celebrated  by  two  important 
demonstrations  of  very  varying  degrees  of  utility.  The  first  was 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  projected  triumphal  fountain 
on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  which  afterward  became  the  famous 
elephant,  and  the  second  was  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the 
abattoir  Montmartre.  The  question  of  removing  these  slaughter- 
houses from  the  centre  of  the  city  had  long  been  agitated,  and 
the  construction  of  this  one,  near  the  Barriere  Rochechouart,  was 
but  little  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  decree  which,  in  18 10, 
rendered   obligatory   the    erection   of  several   of  these   improved 
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establislnncnts.  The  condition  of  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  old  ones  is  vividly  suggested  by  Mercier  in  his  Tableau  de 
Paris :  "  Tlie  blood  ran  through  the  streets,  it  clotted  under  your 
feet,  and  \'our  shoes  were  red  with  it.  As  you  passed,  you  were 
suddenly  struck  by  a  plaintive  lowing.  A  young  bull  is  thrown 
down  and  his  armed  head  secured  with  cords  to  the  earth ;  a 
hea\\'  club  fractures  his  skull,  and  a  great  knife  makes  a  wide 
wound  in  his  throat,  his  smoking  blood  gushes  out  with  his 
life,  .  .  .  but  sometimes  the  animal,  stunned  by  the  blow  and 
not  thrown  down,  breaks  his  bonds  and  escapes  furiously  .  .  . 
the  women,  the  children  who  happen  to  be  in  his  way  are  in- 
jured. 

One  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  18 14,  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries  presented  an  unwonted  spectacle.  On  the  28th,  the 
Conseil  d'Etat  decided  that  the  Empress  and  the  youthful  Roi  de 
Rome  should  leave  Paris  the  next  day,  the  Emperor  then  being  at 
the  head  of  the  army  defending  the  frontiers.  We  quote  from  the 
Fcmvics  dcs  Ttiilcrics.  "  The  departure,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  29th,  was  at  first  arranged  for  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Ten  heavy  green  berlins,  with  the  Imperial  arms  painted  on  the 
panels  of  the  doors,  and  wagons  containing,  in  addition  to  the  bag- 
gage, the  most  valuable  papers  of  Napoleon,  the  remainder  of  his 
private  treasury  and  the  diamonds  of  the  crown,  formeil  a  line 
which  occupied  the  entire  length  of  the  court.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  luiipress  was  all  dressed,  read)'  to  depart. 
.Since  daybreak  the  salons  of  the  chateau  had  been  filled  with  the 
persons  designated  to  accompan}'  lier. 

"  I'j'ght  o'clock  sounded,  no  one  set  out.  it  tlu  re  uric-  heard 
ill  the  con  It  of  the  'i'uilerii's  the  gallop  of  a  lioisi-.  it  was  said  tiiat  it 
was  peiiiai)s  a  couiici   who  bmnidit,  in  tlu-   iiaiiu'  ol    tin-  I'.nipi'ror, 
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the  order  to  postpone  the  departure.  There  are  still  some  mo- 
ments to  give  to  unknown  chances.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
fortunate  event  .  .  .  Marie-Louise  hesitates.  A  number  of 
officers  of  the  Garde  Nationale  suddenly  present  themselves  be- 
fore her  and  entreat  her  not  to  quit  the  capital,  promising  her  to 
defend  it,  her,  and  her  son  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  The 
Empress,  in  tears,  thanks  them  with  emotion.  The  perplexities 
redouble.     .     .     . 

"  After  very  many  hesitations,  in  great  anguish,  she  decides 
to  go.     It  is  nearly  noon.     .     .     . 

"  Finally,  the  signal  for  departure  is  given.  What  a  difference 
between  the  29th  of  March,  1814,  and  the  2d  of  April,  1810  ! 

"  To-day,  it  is  a  funeral  cortege,  it  is  the  death,  it  is  the 
mourning,  it  is  the  last  convoy  of  an  Empire.  The  carriages  file 
out  slowly  as  if  it  were  still  hoped  that  a  countermanding  order 
w'ould  arrive  by  the  wicket  of  the  Pont-Royal.  .  .  .  Marie- 
Louise  has  left  the  Tuileries.  That  is  done,  she  will  never  return. 
There  are  scarcely  a  (&\w  curious  spectators,  about  sixty  or  eighty 
individuals,  who  watch  this  departure,  which  is  an  abdication. 
These  witnesses,  all  but  indifferent,  do  not  shed  a  tear,  do  not 
utter  an  acclamation.  No  cheering  is  heard  to  salute  the  wife  and 
the  son  of  the  great  Emperor. 

"  The  sorrowful  train  departs  by  the  Champs-Elysees,  which, 
on  the  day  of  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  sovereign,  four  years 
ago,  was  so  magnificent,  so  thronged  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude." 

A  very  different  spectacle  was  presented  on  the  entry  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  into  the  captured  capital,  two  days  later.  We 
will  let  a  French  historian  relate  this  characteristically  Parisian 
episode.  "The  next  day,  the  31st  of  March,  the  Allies  entered 
Paris  by  the  Barriere  de  la  Villette,  the   infantry  marching  with 
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a  front  of  cis;ht  men,  the  cavalry  with  fifteen.  At  the  head  of 
the  column  rode  the  luiiperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  the  Prince  de  Schwarzenberg. 

"  This  is  what  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  on  the  first 
of  April : 

" '  The  acclamations  of  the  people  were  heard  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  enthusiasm  reached  its  height  as  soon  as  their  eyes 
could  perceive  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  Alexandre  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Cries  of  delight  rent  the  air;  the  multitude 
threw  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  august  person  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias ;  they  clasped  his  hands,  his  garments, 
and  the  very  marked  kindness  with  which  this  monarch  welcomed 
these  testimonials  of  gratitude  and  respect  has  left  in  all  hearts  an 
impression  which  nothing  can  efface.  It  may  truly  be  said,  the 
annals  of  history  present  no  example  of  an  enthusiasm  as  out- 
spoken and  as  sincere.' 

"  This  lyric  fire  had  an  unfortunate  sound  at  such  a  moment ; 
the  truth  is,  that  the  populace,  with  its  usual  indifference  and  its 
contempt  for  danger,  had  thronged  in  crowds  to  be  present  at  the 
entry  of  the  Allies,  exactly  as,  the  evening  before,  it  had  gone  to 
the  barricades  at  the  hour  of  the  combat. 

"  ]<>erything  is  a  show  for  the  Parisian,  sorrowful  or  gay, 
but  little  he  cares, — he  wishes  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  all  that 
passes,  and  to  be  able  to  say  later :  '  I  was  there ! ' " 

Under  the  Restoration,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  became  the 
Place  Louis  XV  and  the  Place  Louis  XVL  but  remained  a  portion 
of  the  national  domain,  under  tin-  law  ol  1793,  until  the  rowd 
ordinance  bearing  date  August  20,  1828,  which  ceded  it  and  "the 
promenade  known  as  the  Champs- ICIysecs "  to  the  citw  I  in 
years  later,  the  present  embellishment  of  fountains,  lanterns,  etc., 
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was  commenced  by  the  municipal  authorities.  After  this  cession, 
the  Carre  Marigny,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  comprised  the  open 
space  between  the  avenue  and  the  Cours-la-Reine,  became  the 
central  locaHty  for  the  pubHc  festivals,  on  the  ist  of  May,  the  king's 
fete-day,  and  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July,  anniversaries  of 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Here  were  set  up  two  tem- 
porary theatres,  on  the  boards  of  which  were  represented  militar\' 
pantomimes,  and  various  orchestras  furnished  gratuitous  music  to 
which  the  people  danced.  The  diversions  were  augmented  b>-  the 
booths  of  jugglers,  wrestlers,  and  exhibitors  of  wild  animals, 
the  whole  badly  lit  by  smoking  lamps.  A  decree  of  the  Prince 
President  of  the  Republic,  March  27,  1852,  put  an  end  to  this,  the 
city  of  Paris  ceded  again  to  the  State,  under  the  form  of  a  lease 
of  indefinite  duration,  the  great  square  south  of  the  avenue  on 
which  was  afterward  erected  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  destined  to 
serve  as  a  shelter  for  national  exhibitions  and  civil  and  military 
fetes,  much  after  the  style  of  the  Cr}'stal  Palace  of  London.  In 
it  was  opened  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1855,  visited  by 
Queen  Victoria.  Under  the  P^mpire,  also,  the  grand  avenue  was 
embellished  by  a  large  number  of  exotic  plants,  procured  from 
Holland  at  great  expense.  Beyond  the  Rond-Point,  as  far  as  the 
arch,  the  avenue  is  lined  on  each  side  with  modern  buildings,  one 
of  the  very  newest  and  most  ambitious  being  the  grand  Palais 
Hotel.  "  The  Champs-Elysees  were  transfigured,"  says  M.  de 
Genouillac,  "  a  palace,  balls,  theatres,  restaurants,  elegant  cafes, 
games,  made  of  this  side  of  Paris  a  strange  promenade,  a  species 
of  park,  of  hamlet,  of  bazaar,  with  its  equal  nowhere." 

"  The  promenade  of  the  Champs-Elysees,"  sa}-s  Vitu,  "  is  en- 
livened b\'  a  multitude  of  little  buildings,  leased  to  sellers  of  cakes 
and  of  children's  toys,  in  the  midst  of  which  circulate  the  elegant 
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aiul  niimitc  calcchcs  drawn  by  goats.  To  the  beauty  of  the  clus- 
ters of  fltiwcrs  and  of  rare  shrubbery  is  joined  the  murmur  of 
the  springing-  fountains,  some  of  which  are  veritable  works  of  art. 
The  north  side  of  the  great  avenue,  although  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  is  the  most  frequented  by  the  children  and  by  the 
idlers,  who,  seated  on  metallic  chairs,  watch  passing  by  Ics  fringants 
cai'alicrs  and  Ics  ricJics  equipages.  .  .  .  Completed  in  its  definite 
lines  by  the  suppression  of  the  Barriere  de  I'Etoile  in  1857,  ^''^'^  ^^^^ 
regular  laying-out  of  the  surroundings  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
the  grand  avenue  of  the  Champs-Elysees  presents  the  most  brill- 
iant and  the  most  animated  prospect ;  on  fine  mornings,  in  all 
seasons,  there  may  be  seen  galloping  the  swarm  of  cavaliers  and 
aniarjones  on  their  way  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  in  the  afternoon 
the  interminable  files  of  private  carriages  and  simple  fiacres  carry 
one-half  of  Paris  before  the  other,  which  looks  on  with  an  inex- 
hausted  and  inexhaustible  curiosity.  From  the  height  of  the  hill 
of  the  Ktoile,  the  spectacle  is  bedazzling,  and  the  view  extends 
without  meeting  any  obstacle  beyond  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  and 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  as  far  as  the  distant  summits  of  the 
Louvre ;  but  how  much  finer  still  was  it  when  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  masterpiece  of  Philibert  De- 
lorme,  surmounted  b)'  tlie  tricolored  flag  floating  in  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  Seine  !  " 

One  of  tlie  most  admirable  features  of  this  great  thoroughfare, 
and  indeed  of  all  Paris,  is  constituted  by  the  i)ark-like  stretches  of 
greenery  which  extended  o\\  Ijoth  sides  of  it  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  tlie  Avenue  d'Anlin  and  the  koiid-l'oiiit,  but  ol  uhicli 
the  norllicin  and  smaller  only  now  reni.iins  in  its  eiitirt'ty.  In 
these  narrow  woodid  s])a((s  lia\c  been  lonlrixi'd,  with  tlu-  greatest 
ingenuity,  winding  walks,  p.ilt  Ins  of  tinf,  iu'ell}-  fountains,  and  a 
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great  variety  of  small  and  decorative  buildings  of  various  species, 
so  that  the  effect  is  given  of  a  much  larger  enclosure  than  is  actu- 
ally the  case.  All  this  is  constantly  enlivened  in  fair  weather,  as 
M.  Vitu  states,  by  children,  idlers,  and  goat-carriages ;  here  were 
the  original  cafe  concerts,  some  of  which  still  remain,  though  much 
of  their  glory  has  departed  ;  one  of  the  best  restaurants  of  Paris, 
Ledoyen's,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  was  famous 
for  its  hundreds  of  tables  set  out  under  the  trees  for  dejeuner  on 
Varnishing  Day  at  the  Salons.  In  1900,  the  Salon,  alas  !  one 
only,  is  banished  to  the  Place  Breteuil,  far  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  south  of  the  Invalides,  at  such  an  extremity  of  remoteness 
that  it  has  been  baptized  Exposition  des-Beaux-Artesien,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  artesian  well  of  Grenelle.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  traditional  truitc  a  la  sauce  vert  of  the  Jour  du  Ver- 
nissage,  and  the  first  willow  of  the  spring  to  bud  near  Ledo}'en's, 
have  not  gone  with  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  to  join  some  of  the 
other  traditions  of  French  Art.  Among  the  departed  artistic 
glories  of  these  Elysian  Fields  are  the  old  Panorama  Langlois,  on 
the  south  side,  in  which  the  patriotic  citizens  admired  vast  and 
realistic  portrayals  of  the  Bataillc  iV Eylau,  of  the  ever-memorable 
sinking  of  the  Veiigciir,  and  of  the  Siege  de  Paris  by  Philippoteaux, 
and,  more  recently,  farther  out  at  the  avenue  and  on  the  northern 
side,  the  great  Joiirnee  de  Rezonville  by  De  Neuville  and  Detaille. 
The  latter  was  afterward  cut  up  and  sold  in  small  pieces,  land- 
scapes, and  groups  of  figures,  and  at  \'ery  good  prices  justly,  for 
one  of  the  merits  of  this  immense  work  was  the  general  tone,  the 
atmospheric  quality  of  the  painting.  In  the  Cirque  d'Ete,  M.  La- 
moureux  long  directed  his  concerts,  founded  in  1881,  and  so  fre- 
quented on  Sunday  afternoons  by  the  music-lovers  of  the  capital. 
Some    of   the    lesser  institutions    also    manifest    a   disposition   to 
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disappear,  the  cJicvaii.x  dc  bois,  or  the  mcrry-go-rounds,  and  the 
similar  iiavircs  tounuxiits  of  an  earlier  date,  so  conducive  to  real 
)iial  dc  i/nr.  It  is  said  that  the  youthful  habitues  of  these  parks 
are  losing  their  interest  even  in  the  Guignol  little  theatres,  and  fly 
rather  to  the  merchants  of  tivibrcs-postc,  being  all  of  them  budding 
philatelists.  The  Concerts  de  I'Alcazar  and  des  Ambassadeurs, 
and,  on  the  south  side  within  sight  of  the  obelisk,  de  I'Horloge, 
with  their  chansons  and  grimaces  of  divcts  and  dhcttcs,  are  they 
not  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  history  and  tradition  of  Paris  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph  of 
Napoleon,  the  body  of  Victor  Hugo — for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
not  to  be  divined  by  the  most  intrepid  explorer  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  French  mind  and  of  its  infinite  capacities  for  official 
bathos — was  exposed  in  triumph  all  night,  on  a  catafalque,  lit  by 
great  funereal  candelabra  and  guarded  by  troops  under  arms.  (It 
was  recalled  at  the  time  that  the  name  of  the  poet's  father,  the 
General  Comte  Hugo,  did  not  appear  among  the  names  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Empire  engraved  on  the  soffits  of  these  arcades.)  It 
w'ill  scarcely  be  believed  that  it  was,  further,  seriously  proposed 
to  remove  some  of  the  stones  of  this  monument  and  inter  M.  Hugo 
therein,  as  a  far  more  fitting  and  appropriate  tomb  for  his  genius 
than  "  in  that  cold  Pantheon  of  which  he  had  former!)-  compared, 
in  Notrc-Danic  dc  Paris,  the  dome  to  a  sugar-cake  !  " 

An  amusing  incident,  a  few  years  ago,  testified  to  the  jealous 
care  with  which  the  Parisians  guard  the  ornamental  features  of  the 
Champs-P'Jysecs.  In  the  spring  of  1897,  the  trann\a\'  IMoutrougi-- 
.S;n'nl-l'liili|)pe-(iu-l\i)ulc  was  o|)enc'{l,  and  transported  the  inhaliit 
ants  of  Montrougt: — a  h'ttic  suhuib  outside  the  lortilleations,  dwi- 
sr)uth  of  the  Moiitparnasse  Quarter — to  tiie  church  of  .Saint  I'iii 
iippcdii- l\onlc,  at   the  northern  e\trcniit\'  o(   tlie  .\\h'Iuii'  d'Antin. 
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In  its  course  it  traversed  from  south  to  north  the  Rond-Point 
of  tlie  Champs-Elysees  every  seventeen  minutes,  and  vehement 
were  the  protests  that  were  raised  in  consequence.  "  It  is  vandal- 
ism," said  those  sensitive  journahsts  who  constituted  themselves 
the  spokesmen  of  the  grievances  of  the  Vlllth  Arrondissement : 
"Farewell  to  the  last  of  the  iiLganccs  parisiciiiu's  f"  "Every 
day  the  barbarians  make  their  descent  into  the  heart  of  Paris  !  " 
The  protestants  made  themselves  heard  not  only  in  the  press, 
but  also  in  the  Parlement  and  the  Conseil  Municipal.  The 
Montrougiens,  however,  having  their  tramway,  took  the  matter 
very  good-naturedly;  not  only  did  they  not  resent  the  epithet 
of  barbarcs,  but  they  even  resolved  to  proclaim  it  openly.  In 
the  Avenue  du  Maine  a  demonstration  was  organized ;  it  took 
place  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  June.  A  number  of  the  niaiii- 
fcstants  took  possession  of  one  of  the  cars  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  filled  it,  inside  and  out ;  along  the  rail  of  the  imperiale, 
on  each  side,  was  stretched  a  long  piece  of  muslin  bearing  in  large 
letters  the  legend  :  ''Lcs  barbarcs  dc  Montnnigc  a  la  prcssc  recalci- 
trantc."  And  the  vehicle  took  up  its  line  of  march,  coinplct,  stopping 
for  no  passengers  and  letting  off  none.  As  they  crossed  the  Rond- 
Point,  the  demonstrators  cheered,  and  at  Saint-Philippe-du-Roule 
they  descended,  "  satisfied  with  their  inoffensive  pleasantry,  and 
quite  convinced  that  the  Montmartrois,  who  have  a  reputation  for 
wit,  could  have  done  no  better." 

The  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  though  laid  out  b}'  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  who  insisted  that  her  new  palace  should  be  surrounded 
by  spacious  pleasure-grounds,  presents  to-day  much  more  evidence 
of  the  work  of  Le  Notre,  who  rearranged  them  under  Louis  XIV. 
As  constructed  by  Catherine's  gardeners  and  poticrs  dc  tcrrc,  they 
represented  the  first  t\'pe  of  that  jardin  frasi^ais  which  afterward 
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reached  a  laii^er  clexclopnicnt  at  V'crsaillcs  and  imposed  itself  upon 
so  large  a  part  oi'  lunope.  The  grounds  were  divided  by  six 
great  longitudinal  alleys,  traversed  at  right  angles  by  eight  smaller 
ones ;  the  rectangular  spaces  thus  provided  were  called  parquets, 
and  were  laid  out  with  quinconces  of  trees,  shrubbery,  lawns,  and 
beds  of  flowers.  Even  the  statues  and  the  fountain  basins  were 
geometrically  spaced,  so  as  to  correspond  to  each  other  in  pairs. 
Especially  adapted  for  the  court  of  a  more  formal  and  stately  age, 
these  old  gardens  still  retain  their  curious  charm  for  all,  but  for  the 
full  development  of  their  antique  beauty  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
shall  have  an  aspect  of  age,  that  the  shrubbery  shall  be  dense,  the 
shadows  heavy,  a  sense  of  obscurity  and  mystery  lurking  in 
the  corners,  and  a  certain  air  of  mellowness  and  remoteness  all- 
pervading.  In  this  respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  public  gar- 
dens of  Paris  are  very  disappointing,  as  compared  with  the  more 
important  Italian  gardens,  and  even  with  those  at  Versailles.  The 
incessant  rearranging  and  reconstructing  which  goes  on  in  this 
capital,  and  the  assumed  need  of  furnishing  large  open  spaces  of 
arid  gravel  for  the  populace,  have  combined  to  make  the  Tuile- 
ries  and  the  Euxembourg  parks  largely  mere  unattractive  wastes. 
To  set  out  extensive  "  quinconces  "  of  slim  and  uninteresting  trees 
in  a  perfectly  bare  soil  that  is  pleasant  neither  to  the  eye  nor  the 
foot,  is  not  to  make  a  "  garden  "  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  is 
even  an  abuse  of  tlie  term  jardin. 

Catherine's  garden  endured  from  1563  to  157S, — a  report 
drawn  up  in  I  570  and  signed  by  l^astien  Tarquin,  gardener-in-chief 
to  the  "Jardin  des  Thuyllerics,"  indicates  tliat  the  meii'ly  orna- 
nu-ntal  was  not  exclusively  consitleit'd  in  thisc-  phuitations.  My 
tlic  side  of  "yoinig  ilnis,  lintien-trces,  linu--trees,  cj'press,  and 
sccdhiig  wiHows"  were  grown  "almond  tri'i's,  i)ear  Iri-es,  bi'rgamot, 
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wild  cherries,  plum-trees,  and  several  baskctfiils  of  strawberries." 
One  of  the  traditions  of  this  garden  is  that  of  the  furnaces  of 
Bernard  Palissy,  whom  Catherine  brought  from  his  nativ^e  province 
with  two  of  his  relatives  and  pupils,  Nicolas  and  Mathurin,  and 
the  site  of  these  furnaces  has  been  discovered,  but  not  that  of  the 
famous  "  Grotte  de  Palissy."  "  In  the  language  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  'grotto'  and  'fountain'  w'ere  synonymous,"  observes 
M.  Georges  Maillard.  "The  illustrious  potter  of  Saintes  constructed 
and  decorated  with  lov^ing  care  a  little  monument  which  was,  very 
probably,  an  imitation  of  Greek  art  modified  and  diversified  by  the 
quiet  Italian  taste  of  the  Renaissance.  On  it  he  must  have  squan- 
dered his  potteries,  tiles,  faiences,  and  all  those  exquisite  things 
which  he  entitled  modestly  his  ritstiqiics  figin'i)ics.  What  has  be- 
come of  it  all  ?  .  .  ,  This  jewel  has  perished  ;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  Henri  IV." 

Under  Henri  IV,  the  gardens  were  separated  from  the  palace 
by  a  large  thoroughfare  which  ran  along  the  facade  of  the  latter, 
and  they  contained  a  pond  or  basin,  a  grove  of  trees,  a  large  aviar}% 
an  orangery,  alleys,  parterres,  a  theatre,  a  labyrinth,  and  an  echo. 
The  aviary  consisted  of  several  important  buildings,  and  was  placed 
near  the  middle  of  the  Quai  des  Tuileries;  the  orangery  was  near 
the  Rue  Saint-Honore ;  in  its  neighborhood  was  a  menagerie  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  echo  was  at  the  end  of  the  grand  alley. 
The  wall  which  surrounded  the  latter  was  nearly  four  metres  in 
height,  and  was  masked  by  palisades.  All  these  features,  and 
several  more,  are  described  by  the  chronicler  Sauval,  writing  about 
1590;  he  speaks  of  the  labyrinth,  the  fountains,  the  sun-dial,  the 
grotto,  the  echo,  and  other  marvels.  "  The  Labyrinthe  has  long 
been  famous  for  the  exploits  therein  of  the  lovers,  and  it  is  believed 
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that  if  its  c}-prcsses  could  speak,  they  would  inform  us  of  a  num- 
ber o{  pretty  little  adventures  which  are  not  generally  known." 
The  Ei/io  enj())'cd  a  similar  reputation ;  the  Grottc  was  a  marvel 
of  marvels,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  completely  disappeared. 
Some  ten  years  later,  further  alterations  were  made  in  Catherine's 
garden  to  establish  a  plantation  of  white  mulberries  and  a  silk- 
worm nurscr}' ;  but  the  climate  of  Paris  refused  to  countenance 
these  innovations.  Finally,  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Saint- 
Germain  after  the  assassination  of  the  king,  in  16 10,  led  to  a  long 
course  of  neglect  for  these  gardens. 

In  April,  1630,  the  space  adjoining  the  Porte  de  la  Confe- 
rence, which  had  been  preserved  as  a  rabbit-warren,  was  given  by 
Louis  XIII  to  a  Sieur  Renard,  formerly  a  valet  dc  chambrc  of  the 
commander  De  Souvre,  on  condition  that  he  cleared  it  and  planted 
it  with  a  shrubbery  and  rare  flowers.  This  Renard  did,  and  he 
added  a  species  of  cabaret  in  a  pretty  pavilion  which  he  built,  and 
in  which  he  collected  fine  furniture  and  rich  tapestries,  and  which 
became  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  all  the  young  seigneurs  and  the 
most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  court.  When  we  read  of  all  the  mar- 
vels that  these  gardens  have  contained  at  different  periods,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  their  present  state  of  comparative  bareness. 
There  were  also,  in  the  midst  of  these  parterres,  buildings  which 
served  as  lodgings  for  those  artists  whom  the  king  honored  h\  his 
protection,  as  testified  to  in  a  passage  of  a  letter  by  Nicolas  Poussin 
which  has  been  preserved  : 

"  I  was  conducted  in  the  evening.  In-  ortlcr  of  the  king,  to 
the  apartment  which  had  been  prepan-d  for  nie.  It  is  a  little 
palace,  for  it  well  deserves  that  name.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle 
')(  the  garden  of  the  Tiiileries.  It  is  composed  oi  nine  looms,  in 
three  stories,  without   the    sei\anls'  (|ii,irteis,  which   are   se|)arati'. 
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They  consist  of  a  kitchen,  the  porter's  lodge,  a  stable,  a  hot-house 
for  winter,  and  several  little  localities  in  which  can  be  placed  the 
thousand  necessary  things.     ..." 

The  principal  features  of  the  garden  as  it  exists  to-day  are 
due  to  Le  Notre,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Colbert.  In  1665, 
Louis  XIV  gave  orders  for  the  complete  rearrangement  of  the 
grounds.  Le  Notre  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  slight  slope 
from  north  to  south,  he  swept  away  the  street  and  the  buildings 
which  separated  the  garden  from  the  palace,  demolished  a  hotel 
that  was  inhabited  by  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  the  aviary,  and  all 
the  buildings  along  the  river  as  far  as  the  Porte  de  la  Conference. 
He  constructed  the  two  great  terraces  along  each  side  of  the 
garden,  that  on  the  river-front  being  known  as  the  Terrasse  du 
Bord  de  I'eau,  and  that  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  as  the  Terrasse 
des  Feuillants,  from  a  convent  founded  in  this  locality  in  1587  by 
the  Benedictines  of  the  Convent  de  Feuillant  of  Toulouse,  and 
occupied  in  July,  1 79 1,  by  the  club  of  the  rcpiibliamis  rnodercs, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lameth,  Lafayette,  etc.,  the  adversaries  of 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins.  (On  the  third  pillar  of  the  high  iron 
railing,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  this  terrace  from  the  Rue  de 
Castiglione,  is  placed  a  tablet  but  seldom  seen,  and  which — in 
spite  of  the  want  of  regilding  of  its  incised  inscription — still  re- 
cords the  interesting  fact  that  on  this  site,  before  the  opening  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  stood  the  famous  Salle  de  Manege  in  which  sat 
successively  the  Assemblee  Constituante,  the  Assemblee  Legisla- 
tive, and  the  Convention  Nationale,  and  in  which  was  proclaimed 
the  Republic  of  1792.)  Vitu  says  that  the  portal  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Feuillants,  constructed  in  1676,  opened  on  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore  opposite  the  Place  Vendome  ;  other  accounts  say  1673, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Frangois  Mansard. 
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These  two  great  terraces  meet  at  the  western  extremit\-  of  the 
garden,  facing  on  the  I'hice  dc  hi  Concorde,  and  in  the  interior 
descend  by  ranipes,  or  inchnes,  to  the  level  of  the  great  octagonal 
fountain  basin,  just  inside  this  entrance.  They  were  formerly 
joined  by  a  bridge  which  passed  over  the  iron  gates,  and  the  en- 
trance consequently  long  retained  the  name  of  the  Pont  Tournant, 
or,  more  probably,  from  the  movable  draw-bridge  which  crossed 
the  ditch  surrounding  the  garden,  and  which  was  constructed  in 
17 16  by  an  Augustine  monk,  Nicolas  Bourgeois.  The  octagonal 
basin,  the  statuary  around  it,  the  great  alley  which  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  garden  from  east  to  west,  and  the  regular  plantations 
of  horse-chestnuts,  are  all,  also,  the  work  of  Le  Notre.  Before 
the  palace  he  constructed  a  terrace  set  out  with  ornamental  plants, 
statues,  and  marble  urns. 

The  walls  of  the  southern  terrace,  along  the  Seine,  were  re- 
constructed of  white  dressed  stone  during  the  Second  Emjiire ; 
both  of  these  terraces  are  so  narrow  and  so  high  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  great  rows  of  elms,  linden-trees,  and  horse-chest- 
nuts with  which  they  are  planted  can  li\c  in  the  apparently  gravelh' 
soil.  But  these  ele\'ated  trees,  which  arc  among  the  largest  in 
the  garden,  do  live  and  thri\e,  })ut  out  their  lea\'es  prompt)}-  in  the 
S{)ring,  and  shade  a  pleasant  and  somewliat  uniciue  promenade,  but 
little  patronized  by  the  populace  and  affording  a  cjuiet  sojourn  t(^ 
any  idler  who  will  take  the  slight  trouble  to  mount  the  stejjs  or 
the  rampes  leading  to  it.  At  the  western  e\tremit\'  of  the  ri\-er- 
terrace  is  a  large  Granger)'  in  \\Iii(h  aiv  ke])t  in  great  tul)s  tin- 
orange  and  palm  trees  foi'  tlu:  sumnn-r  season, — loily-one  ot 
the  former,  it  is  said,  d.ile  from  tlie  time  of  i''rant;ois  1.  At  this 
isolated  s])ot  in  the  Ik.uI  of  I'.iiis  is  pl.n  ed  Har\'e's  great  bron/e 
group  of  the  Hon  and   the  serpent;  and  on   the   other  side  o(   the 
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orange-house  a  quaint  little  triangular  garden  with  hedges  and 
flower-beds  transports  the  idler  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  extremity  of  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants 
is  another  building,  a  tennis-court,  constructed  in  i86i  for  the 
Prince  Imperial  and  now  at  the  service  of  individuals.  Here  is 
also  another  little  garden,  and  both  terraces  are  further  decorated 
with  marble  copies  of  antique  statues.  At  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
entering angle  of  the  northern  terrace  is  a  pleasant  sunny  corner, 
protected  from  the  wind  and  called  in  consequence  petite  Provence ; 
in  the  benches  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  backed  against  the  vines 
and  shrubbery  trained  en  espalier,  one  may  sit  in  comparative 
shelter  and  look  out  on  little  patches  of  turf  at  his  feet  and  the 
stretches  of  the  garden  beyond.  Theoretically,  this  warm  corner 
is  given  over  to  the  bebes  and  their  nurses ;  it  is  more  apt  to  be  in- 
habited by  disreputable-looking  individuals  dozing  on  the  benches. 
Moreover,  the  administration,  with  a  singular  want  of  considera- 
tion for  appearances,  has  filled  the  whole  corner  up  with  immense 
piles  of  sand,  dumped  from  the  terrace  above,  and  down  which 
some  of  the  more  courageous  small  French  bo}'s  throw  somer- 
saults with  astonishing  recklessness. 

In  Le  Notre's  great  octagonal  basin,  seventy  metres  in  diam- 
eter, the  fountain  plays  only  on  state  occasions  ;  when  it  is  idle, 
the  waters  are  furrowed  in  every  direction  on  summer  afternoons 
by  toy  sailing-boats,  which  may  be  hired  for  the  occasion  at  from 
fifty  centimes  to  two  francs,  according  to  tonnage.  There  are  also 
theoretical  swans  in  this  basin,  and  very  evident  fish,  which  crowd 
together  under  the  little  gardener's  house  set  out  on  piles  till  they 
make  a  great  blotch  of  dull  vermilion  under  the  surface.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  basin  are  four  great  terminal  figures  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  also  from  the  time  of  Le  Notre,  two  of 
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tlu'iii,  the  least  intcrcstinL;,  1)\'  Slodtz,  but  iill  of  thcni — heroic  in 
size,  the  juncture  of  the  human  bod}' and  the  architectural  pedestal 
skilful])'  concealed  b\'  hea\'\'  drapery — characterized  by  a  certain 
i;race  and  ingenuit}'  of  conception  and  sculptural  quality  of  execu- 
tion. Like  most  of  the  statues  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  Paris, 
the}'  are  apparently  completely  neglected, — not  only  has  the  white 
marble  turned  to  a  coarse  gray  granite,  but  it  is  streaked  with  inky 
stains,  and  in  many  cases  unprotected  fingers  and  toes  have  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  municipal  authorities  would  probably 
reply  that  there  are  no  funds  provided  for  this  purpose  (it  was 
brought  out  at  the  inquest  after  the  fatal  fire  in  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  in  the  early  spring  of  1900,  that  the  conflagration  had 
been  caused  b}'  a  defective  heater  in  the  building,  and  that,  when 
the  attention  of  the  officials  had  been  previously  called  to  this 
known  defective  state  of  the  caloriferes,  they  replied  that  there  was 
no  use  in  protests,  since  the  answer  would  invariably  be,  from  the 
higher  authorities:  "No  funds  to  repair  them").  And  yet  the  bronze 
street  lamp-posts  are  carefull}-  cleaned  and  varnished  regularly.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  basin  are  great  recumbent  allegoric  groups  of 
river-gods,  two  of  them,  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber,  reproduced  from 
the  antiques  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Louvre.  In  a  temporary  build- 
ing at  the  left  was  exhibited  till  1895  the  panorama  painted  b}'  Ger- 
vex  and  .Stevens  of  the  liistory  of  the  Siccle,  from  17S9  to  1  SS9. 
The  first  of  Le  Notre's  horse-chestnuts  on  the  right-hand  side 
in  entering  the  great  longitudinal  alley  is  known  as  tlie  tiiarroiniicr 
(ill  20  Mars,  because  on  that  date  in  1S15  when  Napoleon,  ntui'n- 
ing  from  j'Jha,  rcr-ntcrcd  tlu;  Tuilcrics,  this  "  \  (.'gi'labii-  cduilin  " 
burst  into  bloom,  long  bcfort;  an}'^  of  its  lellows.  I\Ian\'  of  these 
seventeenth-centnr}'  trees  have  natui'ally  disappeand  and  ha\e 
been   replaced   by  others,  among   tluin  a  numlur  of  plane  trci-s. 
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During  the  Revolution,  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants  was  separated 
from  the  alleys  of  trees  by  beds  of  flowers  and  green  lawns ;  these 
were  removed  with  the  intention  of  planting  potatoes  here,  for  the 
iioiin'iturc  of  the  people,  but  nothing  was  planted,  and  the  space 
remains  a  stretch  of  desert.  To  the  Revolution,  however,  and — 
strange  to  say — to  Robespierre,  this  garden  owes  one  of  its  most 
novel  and  picturesque  features, — the  two  little  so-called  carves 
(VAtalantc,  situated  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  alley,  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  rectangles  of  trees.  These  are  two  long 
enclosures,  slightly  sunken  below  the  general  level  and  surrounded 
by  a  low  iron  railing,  at  the  western  end  of  each  is  a  hemicycle  or 
curved  exhedra,  the  end  of  the  seat  terminating  in  griffin  sup- 
porters. In  front  of  each  of  these,  in  the  centre,  stands  a  graceful 
naked  statue,  in  one  case  Mercury,  and  in  the  other,  Venus,  pre- 
siding over  the  racers  poised  on  their  pedestals  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  course.  These  running  figures  are  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  garden,  and  very  justly  so  ;  in  the  southern  enclosure 
are  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  and  in  the  northern.  Daphne  and 
Apollo.  In  the  latter,  the  exigences  of  the  case  have  compelled 
the  sculptor  to  place  their  figures  side  by  side,  instead  of  one 
behind  the  other ;  in  each,  the  runners  are  separated  by  a  great 
circular  bed  of  rhododendrons,  and  as  they  run  they  look  across 
at  each  other  with  apprehension  or  desire.  The  sculpture  of  the 
last  century  has  left  us  nothing  better  in  this  line,  the  peculiar 
grace  and  lightness  of  this  art  has  never  been  better  exemplified. 
In  the  stillness  of  this  leafy  enclosure,  shut  out  from  the  city  on 
both  sides  by  the  thick  groves  of  trees,  the  sunlight  sifts  down 
on  the  still  figures  caught  in  mid-flight,  poised  on  one  foot  each, 
their  loose  drapery  fluttering  from  their  shapely  young  limbs,  their 
pretty  heads — still   Greek,  with   the  eighteenth-century  grace  of 
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interpretation — watehing  each  other,  Atalanta's  lover  gathcrinp^  in 
his  tunic  the  golden  apples  that  are  to  tempt  her,  little  Dajjhne 
running  in  a  i)anic,  waving  her  round  young  arms,  her  face  turned 
to  lier  pursuer,  who  is  handsome  enough  to  quiet  all  her  fears. 
In  spite  of  the  wear  of  time  and  official  neglect,  these  racers  are 
charming. 

Very  graceful  and  pretty  also  are  the  two  statues  standing  in 
front  of  the  exhedra,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Hermes  presides 
over  Atalanta's  race,  and  Aphrodite  over  Apollo's,  which  is  reason- 
able. The  figures  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes  are  by  Coustou,  and 
those  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  by  Theodon.  Equally  celebrated  are 
two  more  examples  of  this  eighteenth-century  art,  the  two  pairs  of 
seated  figures,  life-size,  which  are  placed  in  the  half-circles  which 
terminate  the  long  walks  of  the  janiin  anglais  lying  now  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rue  des  Tuileries.  These  figures  are  in  the  west- 
ern end  of  this  jardin,  where  it  abuts  on  Le  Notre's  quinconces, 
from  which  it  is  screened  by  thick  foliage  and  separated  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  ditch  which  runs  down  the  western  side  of 
the  street  at  the  northern  end.  This  garden  is  very  beautiful, 
especially  the  old  portion,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  larger.  The  sandy  wastes  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  long 
stretches  of  lawn,  judiciously  set  out  with  statues  and  great  marble 
vases.  In  the  northern  semicircle,  in  front  of  the  screen  of  trees, 
are  the  Vi'iiiis  a  la  coloinbc  and  the  Xyinpltc  an  canjiiois,  also  h\' 
C(nistou,  very  pretty,  serene  and  graceful,  turning  tiu-ir  ht.uls  to 
look  at  each  other  across  the  intervening  space ;  ami  in  the 
southern,  J'lorc  and  Zip/iyrc,  Hkeuise  jjaircd,  eiiuall)-  charming,  by 
Coysevox.  To  sit  in  the  shade-  of  the  gitat  trt'is  and  look  across, 
between  these  bcaulifiil  old  woild  marbles,  o\ct  ihr  lawns,  to  the 
gardens  which    now  stand   on   the   silt-   of    llu'   \aiiislu'il  Tuileiies, 
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the  Arch  of  the  Carrousel  and  the  Louvre  far  beyond,  is  to  receive 
a  very  tangible  impression  of  that  old-world  charm  which  nothing 
in  all  America  will  furnish. 

Under  the  Republic,  or  a  little  later,  it  was  found  necessaiy 
to  reconstruct  the  fountain  basins.  Under  the  Empire,  the  archi- 
tect, Fontaine,  removed  all  the  yew-trees  and  replaced  them  by 
beds  of  flowers.  The  Restoration  opened  the  principal  entrance 
on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  Rue  des  Pyramides ;  and 
Louis-Philippe  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  parterres  directly  in 
front  of  the  royal  palace  for  a  private  garden.  The  contribution 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848  to  this  pleasure-ground  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  right  of  the  visitors  to  smoke  therein, — a  privilege 
much  appreciated.  Napoleon  III  removed  the  shrubbery  and  beds 
at  the  western  end  of  the  terrace  on  the  river,  formerly  known  as  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  de  Rome,  de  Due  de  Bordeaux,  etc.,  to  construct 
the  orangery,  in  1853.  Under  this  terrace  is  a  subterranean  way 
which  leads  to  the  cellars  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  Louis  Napo- 
leon also  increased,  for  his  own  use,  the  private  garden,  separating 
it  from  the  public  promenade  by  an  iron  railing  and  b}'  a  ditch 
hned  with  sod,  two  metres  in  depth.  The  entrance  on  the  quai, 
opposite  the  Pont  de  Solferino,  was  opened  in  1859.  The  parterres 
between  the  site  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  dividing  ditch  are  of 
modern  creation,  and  are  open  to  the  public  all  night ;  all  the 
western  part  of  the  garden  is  closed  between  six  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  according  to  the  season,  the  hour  of  closing 
being  announced  by  drum-beat.  The  attractiveness  of  the  gar- 
dens to  the  general  public  is  greatly  increased  by  the  music  of 
the  military  bands  which  play  here  on  certain  afternoons  in  the 
summer  season. 

The  number  and  variety  and  general  excellence  of  the  works 
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of  sculpture  scattered  through  this  extensive  park  are  justly  cele- 
bratetl.  The  State  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  the  selection  of 
tlie  marbles  and  bronzes  for  this  locality ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 


11  I,  m:  CA.STi(;i,i(JNK.     From  a  drawing  by  (i.  Noltelot. 


that  anr.  or  two  of  its  selections,  as  that  of  Mercie's  Qiiaihi-iihuic 
])r(:viously  noticed,  have  scarcely  been  appn^priate.  The  older 
works,  more  formal  and  strictly  decoratiw  in  character,  are  not 
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usually  too  much  in  the  proximity  of  the  modern  marbles  and 
bronzes,  but  there  are  a  good  many  discords.  Directly  behind  the 
Flore  and  Zcphyrc  of  Coysevox,  in  the  shrubbery,  is  a  great  bronze 
animal  study  by  Cain,  the  modern  sculptor,  an  imitation  of  Barye 
with  a  certain  insincere  and  artificial  touch.  On  the  right  and  left 
of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  exit  on  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  are 
still  larger  bronze  groups  by  the  same  sculptor, — in  one,  a  female 
rhinoceros  buries  her  huge  horn  in  the  side  of  a  prostrate  tiger 
under  her  hoof,  while  the  tiger's  mate  tears  furiously  with  teeth 
and  claws  at  her  armored  side  ;  in  the  other,  a  lion  devouring  a 
wild  boar  turns,  snarling,  to  repel  with  his  paw  his  lawful  spouse 
who  comes  to  claim  her  share  of  the  repa.st.  These  realistic  studies 
of  animal  passion  are  executed  with  great  technical  skill,  but  they 
would  apparently  be  much  more  in  place  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  There  are  not  wanting  other  instances  of  this 
species  of  un-garden  sculpture, — Carpeaux's,  or  Perrault's,  Ugo/in, 
from  Dante's  Inferno,  in  black  bronze,  for  example,  but  generally 
the  marbles  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  the  supplementing  and 
adorning  of  this  pleasure-ground. 

Like  all  the  public  parks  in  Paris,  it  is  frequented  by  two  spe- 
cies of  birds,  grotesquely  disproportionate  in  size  and  yet  which 
are  constantly  seen  together,  pigeons  and  sparrows.  These  perch 
on  the  heads  of  the  statues,  peck  in  the  gravel,  and  come  together 
to  feed  at  the  feet  or  from  the  hand  of  the  two  or  three  kindly 
idlers  who  make  a  practice  of  sitting  here  in  the  plea.sant  mornings 
to  make  friends  with  these  winged  wanderers.  The  honey-bees 
also  appear  in  numbers  in  the  flower-beds  as  soon  as  they  are  set 
out.  But  the  grounds  are  by  no  means  well  kept,  and  the  litter 
of  scraps  of  paper,  bits  of  orange-peel,  etc.,  is  persistent. 

Lest  this  appreciation  of  this  historic  garden  should  appear 
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inadequate,  we  will  supplement  it  with  another,  by  M.  Georges 
Maillard. 

"  The  niitldle  of  Se[)teniber.  .  .  .  Four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon !     .     .     . 

"  On  the  old  horse-chestnuts  whose  foliage,  green  a  month 
ago,  has  already  taken  on  its  mingled  tones  of  bronze  and  gold, 
the  smothered  red  and  ochre  mix  and  confound  themselves  together 
for  the  greater  pleasure  of  the  e}'e,  the  sun  darts  his  oblique  rays, 
and  is  about  to  descend  behind  the  Arch  of  Triumph  of  the 
Champs- Elysees. 

"  The  summer  is  ended  ;  the  pleasant  and  mellow  autumn  of 
Paris  is  commencing, — charming  season,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
smile,  a  little  melanchoh',  of  a  woman  beautiful  and  beloved,  who, 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  decline  of  her  beauty, 
multiplies  and  refines  her  attractions,  in  order  to  impress  their 
remembrance  still  more  deeply. 

"  The  historic  garden  of  the  Tuileries  imitates  this  finishing 
grace. 

"  The  heavy  watering-carts  have  completed  their  task  of  the 
Danaides ;  the  dust  is  laid  in  the  alleys  in  which  the  sand  shines, 
neat  and  clean,  as  on  the  edge  of  a  beach  which  the  waves  bathe 
and  caress  with  their  rhythmical  going  and  coming. 

"Across  the  flight  of  the  children's  balls  and  tiie  wild  pursuit 
of  the  hoops,  here  comes,  at  the  little  trot  of  its  horned  team,  the 
classic  carriage  of  the  goats,  a  microscopic  equipage  conducted  by 
Monsieur  Bcbe,  imposing  upon  his  box  as  an  iMiglish  coaclniuin, 
brandisliing  with  a  grave  air  his  most  iiniocc-nt  whip. 

"And  in  the  (|nin(:onces  tlu-  summits  of  uhiili  aic-  !_;ilding.  in 
the  midst  of  the  scnicd  (  ir(  N-  of  the  uiiilorm  chairs  ol  llie  lon- 
cessionary  compan)',  a   inilil.ii)-  orclu-slra   l.iuiulu's   its   lanlai'cs  ol 
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brass,  violently  punctuated  by  blows  of  the  drumstick  in  the 
abdomen  of  the  big  drum.  At  these  warlike  accents,  Guignol 
retires  his  pratique,  closes  his  garrulous  mouth,  and  interrupts 
upon  his  miniature  theatre  the  triumphant  course  of  the  prowess 
of  the  old  Polichinelle  and  of  the  young  Gniaffron. 

"And  all  around,  calm  and  serene,  stand  in  their  noble  atti- 
tudes the  statues  of  the  goddesses  and  the  demi-gods,  the  nymphs 
and  heroes,  immovable  in  the  perfection  of  their  beauty.  From  the 
tops  of  their  pedestals,  in  this  atmosphere  of  peace  and  of  quietude, 
they  watch  playing  at  their  feet  the  little  children  making  pdtcs  of 
sand  under  the  eyes  of  the  young  mothers  dreaming  of  their 
futures  tinted  always  in  ros}'  tones  by  their  maternal  tenderness. 

"  In  the  distance,  in  the  stone  basins  whose  waters  are  ploughed 
by  delicate  squadrons  with  fantastic  adornments,  the  fountains 
continue  their  monotonous  rhyme,  and  over  all  this  scene,  tinted 
in  soft  colors,  of  a  corner  of  Paris  happy,  hovers  a  great  serenity 
caused  by  the  softened  light  and  the  tepid  warmth,  as  if  an  im- 
mense bounty,  descended  from  heaven,  had  come  to  say  to  all 
beings  and  to  all  nature:  'Breathe,  repose,  and  enjoy  this  beautiful 
day  which  I  give  to  you.' 

"  In  a  few  words,  this  is  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries !  " 

As  to  the  inevitable  historical  souv^enirs  which  these  terraces 
and  quinconces  call  up,  of  the  Incroyables  in  their  dnzolin  cos- 
tumes, of  the  lions  and  the  lioiuics  of  the  Restoration,  of  the 
Jacobins  and  Theroigne  de  IMericourt,  and  even  of  Casanova  and 
the  sham  heroes  of  Balzac, — all  these  we  will  spare  the  reader. 

Of  the  smaller  interior  parks  of  Paris,  the  "  most  elegant,"  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  the  Pare  Monceau,  in  which, 
in  a  restricted  space,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  distinguishing 
natural  features,  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardeners  has  created 
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a  stately  little  wooded  enclosure  in  which  the  illusion  of  great 
space  is  athnirably  maintained.  In  this  they  were  greatly  aided 
b}-  the  size  of  the  trees,  which  include  some  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  Paris.  The  present  a.spect  of  this  very  handsome  pleas- 
ure-ground is  largely  due  to  M.  Alphand,  the  distinguished  engi- 
neer to  whom  the  capital  owes  so  many  of  her  embellished  public 
places,  and  who,  after  the  opening  of  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes 
in  1862  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  park  by 
much  more  than  half,  preserved  as  many  of  its  decorative  features 
as  possible.  Its  origin  is  generally  assigned  to  the  year  1778,  but 
a  passage  in  the  Mciiwircs  secrets,  dated  June  28,  1773,  informs  us 
that  "  much  has  been  said  of  the  garden  of  M.  Boutin,  known 
as  Tivoli,  which  has  lately  become  even  more  varied  and  more 
magnificent.  The  Due  de  Chartres  has  been  inspired  to  create 
one  similar,  that  is  to  say,  more  magnificent  and  more  worthy  of 
his  Highness.  This  is  truly  an  enchanted  sojourn,  which  con- 
tinues to  render  even  more  delightful  the  orgies  of  the  prince.  It 
is  the  Sieur  Carmontcl,  a  distinguished  patron  of  the  arts  and  who 
cultivates  them  himself,  who  directs  the  works  of  this  little  prop- 
erty, where,  among  other  curiosities,  there  may  be  seen  a  pump 
worked  by  an  engine  to  supply  a  river  with  a  reservoir." 

Around  this  locality  extended  an  open  countr)-  which  dcrixcil 
its  name  of  Monceau,  or  Mousseau,  from'thr  little-  \  illage  so  callcil, 
a  dependency  of  the  seigncurie  of  Clichy-la-(jarenne.  Acconling 
to  other  accounts,  it  was  the  property  known  as  the  I'olic-BciTinjon 
which  inspired  the  Due  iV-  Chartres,  aflc  rward  rhilijipe  l'"galite, 
father  of  1  .oiiis- I'hilippc,  to  construrt  a  "  I'Oll)- "  ul  his  (i\\n..uul 
for  this  pnrjjosc  lie  puirli.iscd  lioni  llir  lennicr  !_;encr;il  (iriinoil 
iV-  la  Keyniere  in  the-  ncitdihoiliood  .1  p,irti.ill\'  wooilcd  |iropi'ity. 
twenty  hectares  in  extent,  .iiid  <  oiifKled  the  l,i\  in;,;  out  ol    it  to  his 
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reader,  Carmontel,  a  man  of  letters  and  arts,  with  instructions  to 
eclipse  the  Folie-Beaujon.  In  this,  he  seems  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  the  detailed  descriptions  which  have  been  pre- 
served for  our  envy  and  curiosity  give  glowing  pictures  of  the 
grottoes,  cascades,  sheets  of  water,  and  marvellous  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture half  concealed  in  the  dense  foliage.  "...  Before  this 
pavilion  is  a  circular  piece  of  water  which  extends  around  the  jcu 
de  bagiies  cJiinois  and  encloses  it  in  an  island.  Three  Chinese 
pagodas  support  a  great  parasol  w'hich  extends  over  this  game. 
These  pagodas,  erected  upon  a  horizontal  base,  move  with  the  plat- 
form which  is  under  them.  The  machinery  which  makes  them 
revolve  is  set  in  motion  by  men  in  an  underground  space  provided 
for  this  purpose.  From  the  edges  of  the  platform  rise  four  branches 
of  iron,  of  which  two  sustain  dragons  on  which  the  gentlemen 
mount  astride.  On  the  other  two  branches  are  reclining  Chinese 
who  support  with  one  arm  a  cushion  on  which  the  ladies  take  their 
seats.  They  hold  with  one  hand  a  parasol  furnished  with  little 
bells,  and  with  the  other  a  second  cushion  on  which  to  place  the 
feet  [this  is  not  very  clear].  Around  the  border  of  the  great 
parasol  are  suspended  ostrich  eggs  and  other  bells."  Etc.  In 
these  pavilions,  pagodas,  and  gardens  the  bals  galants,  sotipcrs,  and 
fetes  decolletees  were  given  with  an  "  unheard-of  luxury." 

In  1794,  the  Convention  Nationale  declared  the  Park  Monceau 
a  portion  of  the  national  property  and  devoted  it  to  different  public 
uses,  for  which  its  distance  from  the  cit\'  rendered  it  unsuitable. 
An  enterprising  contractor  set  up  in  it  various  games  and  sports 
to  attract  the  populace,  but  failed  to  make  his  expenses.  Napo- 
leon presented  the  property  to  his  archchancellor,  Cambaceres ; 
but  the  latter,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  terrified  at  the  costs 
of  its  maintenance,  begged  permission  to  return  it.     Louis  XVIII 
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restored  it  to  the  Orleans  raniil}%  and  Louis-Philippe  and  his  sister 
Adelaide  resided  here  for  some  time;  in  1852,  it  was  again  taken 
possession  of  by  the  State,  and  ten  years  later  donated  to  the  city 
of  Paris.  Of  its  ancient  marvels,  nothing  remains  but  the  A^au- 
viacJdc,  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  half-ruined,  and  covered  with 
creeping  plants,  that  extends  in  a  hemicycle  around  one  end  of  an 
oval  sheet  of  water,  with  a  modern  statue  of  Hylas  in  bronze. 
This  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Chateau  de  Raincy,  or  from  a 
great  rotunda  which  Catherine  de  Medicis  commenced  on  the 
north  of  the  basilica  of  Saint-Denis,  to  receiv^e  the  mausoleums  of 
Henri  II  and  her  own,  and  which  was  never  completed.  There  is 
still  a  grotto — in  which  experiments  in  the  formation  of  artificial 
stalactites  were  carried  on  by  M.  Combaz,  a  pretty  little  bridge  on 
the  model  of  the  Rialto  in  Venice,  and  a  number  of  statues  of 
which  the  latest  and  largest  is  the  meretricious  marble  monument 
to  Guy  de  Maupassant.  But  the  charm  of  this  park  lies  chiefly 
in  the  park-like  quality  of  its  natural  features,  the  stately  trees 
grouped  with  an  art  which  almost  denies  itself,  the  broad  stretches 
of  lawn  leading  down  to  the  smooth  waters,  the  effective,  some- 
times sombre,  clusters  of  shrubbery,  and  the  undoubted  air  of 
seclusion  and  luxury  which  pervades  it, — partially  owing  to  the 
ari.stocratic  quarter  which  surrounds  it  and  the  handsome  hotels 
which  look  down  on  it  from  every  side.  The  park  is  not  open 
to  visitors  in  the  evenings,  but  the  avenue  which  crosses  it  horn 
north  to  south,  continuing  the  Avenue  Ruysdael,  is  not  closed, 
and  from  it  the  mysterious  tle|)ths  of  the  park  can  be  perceived. 
"Traverse  it,"  says  M.  Paul  JuillcTat,  "on  a  fnu-  summer 
evening,  and  you  will  have  before  \'our  c)'cs  a  s|)iHt.ulc  tnil\'  en- 
chanting. Under  the  intense  iii^ht  of  the  eU'ctiic  lamps,  tin-  tuif 
of  the  lawns  and   llu'   llowtis  of  the   sin  iibberN"  lia\i'   tiu'ii'  colors 
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singularly  vivified, — the  rare  plants  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
seem  bathed  in  the  brightness  of  an  apotheosis :  in  the  distance, 
against  the  sombre  background  of  the  verdure,  the  colonnades 
and  the  statues  present  distinctly  their  graceful  outlines ;  the  little 
river  and  the  lake,  in  which  the  plants  on  the  banks  still  reflect 
themselves,  have,  here  and  there,  burnishings  of  silver.  Certain h-, 
this  scene  of  nocturnal  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  attractiv^e  and  the 
most  curious  to  contemplate." 

In  the  environs  of  this  park,  near  the  principal  entrance  on 
the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles,  in  front  of  the  little  rotoiidc,  the 
old  Barriere  de  Chartres,  as  shown  in  M.  Georges  Stein's  water- 
color  drawing  reproduced  for  these  pages,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  city,  even  in  the  narrowest  and  most  improbable  streets, 
may  be  met  with  constantly  in  the  season  those  vendors  of  flowers 
in  barrows  and  hand-carts  who  lend  so  much  beauty  and  color  to 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  capital.  The  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  these  blooming  plants  cut  from  their  native  stalks  or  still  grow- 
ing in  their  pots  furnish  a  constant  pleasure  to  the  wayfarer,  and 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  innate  grace  and  refinement  of  this  people. 
Some  of  the  more  elaborate  demonstrations  of  this  combination 
o{  poesie  and  niodcrnitc,  as  the  battle  of  flowers  in  the  carnival, 
from  carriages,  foot-passengers,  and  houses,  seem  to  be  disappear- 
ing in  obedience  to  that  modern  instinct  which  forbids  any  display 
of  costume  or  of  feeling  in  the  public  streets,  but  the  delight  of 
the  people  in  flowers,  and  their  skill  and  taste  in  their  cultivation, 
will  still  be  apparent  until  the  national  traits  are  transformed. 

Some  of  the  more  celebrated  of  these  flower-sellers  patron- 
ized by  the  aristocratic  or  fashionable  classes  have  attained  almost 
to  the  rank  of  municipal  social  institutions.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  in  her  da\-,  "  Isabelle  la  bouquetiere,"  has  recently 
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died  (May,  1900)  in  poverty  and  old  age  in  the  Beaujon  Hospital. 
During  the  palmy  days  of  the  Empire,  as  one  chronicler  records : 
"  You  are  nobody  if  you  do  not  salute  her,  or  if,  directly  she  sees 
)'ou,  she  docs  not  come  and  fasten  a  rose  in  your  button-hole." 
Her  real  name  was  Isabelle  Briant,  and  she  was  originally  a  minor 
actress  in  the  little  theatre  of  the  Tour  d'Auvergne ;  later,  she 
began  selling  roses  and  violets  in  a  modest  way  at  the  door  of  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  and  as  she  had  a  bright,  intelligent,  mocking  face, 
she  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  boulevardiers.  One  even- 
ing, the  Due  de  Caderousse,  "  that  other  puppet  of  an  epoch  half- 
buffoon  and  half-tragic,  and  who  was  to  end  so  soon  and  so  badly," 
says  Lc  Temps,  met  her  as  he  was  leaving  the  Jockey  Club  and 
gave  her  the  few  louis  which  he  still  possessed  after  a  run  of  bad 
luck  at  baccarat.  Under  his  patronage,  she  became  the  florist 
a  la  mode,  was  officially  established  in  the  vestibule  of  the  club, 
and  recognized  by  the  Societe  d'Encouragement  at  the  Long- 
champs  races  and  by  the  administration  of  the  Varietes,  then  at 
the  zenith  of  its  success  with  Hortense  Schneider  in  the  roles  of 
Offenbach.  After  the  Grand  Prix,  it  was  her  custom  to  present  a 
bouquet  to  the  Emperor,  who  rewarded  her  handsomely.  Natu- 
rally, her  pretty  head  was  turned,  she  grew  extravagant  and 
eccentric;  in  the  summer  of  1867,  she  appeared  in  a  variegated 
dress  of  the  colors  of  the  Montgomery  stable  which  hail  just  won 
the  Derby,  and  after  this  it  became  the  custom  for  the  winner  of 
this  race  to  present  her  with  a  dress  made  in  his  colors,  which  she 
wore  at  the  races  and  in  the  liois  de  Boulogne.  ]Uit  fashions  ant! 
empires  change, — under  the  Republic,  she  lost  her  official  position 
at  tiu-  Jockey  Clnl).  and  was  obliged  to  o|)en  three  How  iM-shops 
near  the  Boulevard  dcs  llaliciis,  wiiicii  were  not  successhil.  l'"or 
a  while   slu-   (:(»ul(l    still    be    seen    sc-lling   her  boiKiucIs   undci-  the 
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portico  of  the  Varietes,  but  to  forgetfulness  and  the  hospital  she 
came  in  the  end.  The  last  time  that  Francisque  Sarcey  ever  spoke 
in  public  was  at  an  entertainment  given  for  her  benefit  at  the  little 
Guinguette  Fleurie,  in  the  Rue  Buffot. 

Of  medireval  Paris,  but  little  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  at  the 
present  day.  The  disciples  of  Baron  Haussmann,  and  the  agents 
of  that  foe  to  the  picturesque,  modern  sanitary  science,  have  so 
swept  and  garnished  the  city  that  the  mysterious,  the  romantic, 
and  the  cut-throat  aspects  have  almost  quite  disappeared.  Were 
it  not  for  the  toning-down  effects  of  the  soft-coal  smoke  issuing 
from  the  funnels  of  the  river  steamers  and  the  chimneys  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments, — notwithstanding  all  the  police  ordi- 
nances to  the  contrary, — the  city  would  become  insufferably  bright 
and  shining.  There  is  a  custorh  which  prevails  of  periodically 
cleansing  and  scraping  down  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the 
streets,  so  as  to  restore  the  soft  Caen  stone  to  much  of  its  original 
whiteness,  and  the  screeching  rasp  of  the  mason's  tools  thus  pain- 
fully going  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  new  building  will  fill  the 
surrounding  air  for  weeks.  But  the  patron  saint  of  Paris  is  really 
Medard,  and  not  Genevieve,  and  the  abundant  filter  of  rain  and 
mist  through  the  always  carbon-laden  air  tends  to  sadden  most 
things,  architectural  and  spiritual.  (Saint  Medard,  the  Jupiter 
Pluvius  of  these  irreverent  citizens,  was  Bishop  of  Noyon  from 
456  to  545  A.D.,  and  if  it  rain  on  his  fete-day,  the  8th  of  June,  it 
rains  for  forty  days  thereafter.)  And,  what  is  serious,  the  records 
of  the  meteorologists  demonstrate  that  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  the  average  yearly  rain-fall  in  Paris  has  constantly  aug- 
mented. From  1689  to  1896,  the  increase  was  steady, — from  an 
annual  fall  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  millimetres  to  one 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  for  periods  averaging  twenty-five 
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years  each.  In  1896,  the  fall  was  seven  hundred  and  three  and 
six-tenths  millimetres, — an  unprecedented  record  up  to  that  time. 
All  this  moisture  and  smoke  have  a  tendency  to  subdue  marble 
and  A\hite  stone,  and  comparatively  new  buildings,  like  the  Opera- 
house,  present  a  stained  and  begrimed  appearance  that  very  seri- 
ously detracts  from  their  beauty  as  monuments  of  architecture. 
For  the  really  mediseval,  like  Notre-Dame  and  the  Cluny, 
this  toning-down  is  more  appropriate.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Paris  of  Villon,  and  even  of  much  later  poets,  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  tourist  is  liable  to  be  constantly  disappointed  in  his  search  for 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Moyen  Age.  The  most  promising  "  leads  " 
lead  to  disappointment, — as,  e.g.,  the  Cour  du  Dragon,  opened 
two  centuries  ago  between  the  Rue  de  I'Egout  and  the  Rue  du 
Sepulchre,  and  with  the  dragon  that  tempted  Sainte  Marguerite 
carved  in  stone  on  the  keystone  of  the  arched  entrance.  He  is  a 
very  commonplace  and  unenterprising  dragon  indeed,  and  the  court 
inside  is  quite  peaceful  and  commercial.  Even  such  an  ancient 
inconvenience  as  the  vaulted  passage  under  the  Chatelet,  repro- 
duced from  an  engraving  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur\\  has  disap- 
peared,— largely  because  it  was  frequently  the  scene  of  disastrous 
accidents !  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  historical  flavor  is 
demonstrated  by  the  modern  pince-nez  worn  by  one  of  the  two 
halberdiers  at  the  entrance  of  M.  Robida's  painstaking  restoration 
of  "Old  Paris"  at  the  Exposition  of  1900.  anti  b)-  the  same  usciiil 
glasses  astride  the  slender  noses  of  some  of  his  truandes  and  li- 
baudes  within.  It  is  largely  in  occasional  glimpses  of  costumes,  as 
those  unchanging  ones  of  the  monks  and  lunis  seen  in  tin-  streets, 
or  in  such  clahoralc  attempts  to  rcliiin  to  me(li;e\al  gaiety  as  tlu' 
Mi  ("an'-me  festivals  of  tlic  sliidciits,  picv  iousl)-  niciitioiu'd,  lh.it 
the  visitor  from  the  New  World   in.iy  riiul   this  .niti(iiic  ll.ivtir. 
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Of  these  burlesque  modcrn-medi<x\al  festi\-als,  that  of  1893, 
illustrated  for  these  pages  by  a  large  drawing  by  a  skilful  drafts- 
man on  the  spot,  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate.  The  culminating 
scene  was  no  less  than  the  solemn  auto-da-fe  of  the  "  Bonhomme 
Carnaval  "  on  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  b}'  the  students  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  in  amiable  concurrence  with  the  legendary  procession  of 
the  blanchisseuses  escorting  their  queen  of  a  day.  The  ren- 
dezvous was  fixed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  Place 
de  la  Sorbonne,  but  all  the  surrounding  quarter  had  been  enlivened 
since  the  earliest  hours  by  the  "escholiers"  in  more  or  less  medi- 
aeval attire.  At  all  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  cafes  on  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  and  even  on  the  cornices  of  the  church 
of  the  Sorbonne,  were  spectators.  The  grand  procession  was 
headed  by  a  novel  mediaeval  feature, — twelve  velocipedists,  in 
berets  and  blouses  of  the  colors  of  the  Facultes  ;  then  followed 
the  banner  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  carried  by  a  seigneur  of  the 
time  of  Fran9ois  I,  mounted  and  escorted  by  ten  other  cavaliers 
similarly  apparelled.  This  banner  had  been  painted  by  a  M.  Leleu, 
an  eleve  of  the  school  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  in  the  atelier  of  Gustave 
Moreau,  and  was  a  work  of  art  of  deep  significance.  On  it  ap- 
peared the  Universite,  under  the  semblance  of  a  female  figure  with 
a  mystical  countenance,  wearing  blue  spectacles  and  with  her  arms 
extended  ;  at  her  feet  were  grouped  a  "  Bohemian  "  with  long  hair 
symbolizing  the  Faculte  des  Lettres,  a  young  sawbones  holding  a 
skull  and  carrying  under  his  arms  two  tibias,  a  student  of  the 
Faculte  des  Sciences  and  one  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  the  first 
equipped  with  a  retort,  and  the  second  with  a  pair  of  scales.  The 
amateur  mandolinists  and  guitarists  followed  this  banner,  riding 
in  landaus.  Afterward  came  Son  Altesse,  le  Prince  Carnaval,  a 
manikin  costumed  as  Triboulet  and  mounted  upon  a  white  ass, 
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between  his  chief  cup-hearer,  the  Sire  Mardi-Gras,  as  Falstaff,  with 
an  enornunis  "corporation,"  and  liis  grand  ahiioncr,  the  Reverend 
Pcre  Careme  as  a  Capuchin  friar,  both  of  them  also  riding  donkeys. 
These  distinguished  personages  were  provided  with  a  numer- 
ous escort,  at  the  head  of  which  marched  fifty  pupils  of  the  Ecole 
Colonial,  in  the  following  order, — a  horseman,  with  a  banner,  a  file 
of  four  mounted  Arabs  riding  abreast,  a  band  of  Annamites  and 
Chinese  around  a  po2(SSC-poiissi\  or  wheeled  chair,  in  which  was 
a  Chinese  lady,  a  company  of  colonial  administrators  trailing  be- 
hind them  the  chief,  Benhanzin,  and  the  whole  closed  by  four 
more  mounted  Arabs.  After  the  colonial  group  came  the  his- 
toric,— first,  Heloise,  carr)'ing  a  great  lily,  then  Abelard  with  a 
huge  flaming  heart;  behind  them  the  canon  Fulbert,  brandishing 
an  enormous  pair  of  scissors,  all  three  of  them  on  prancing  don- 
keys, of  which  that  of  Heloise  was  white.  Then  came  the  clercs 
of  Saint-Louis,  the  basochiens,  the  caralniis  or  medical  students 
of  Moliere,  armed  with  the  traditional  s}'ringes  and  riding  on 
asses, — in  all,  fifty  of  them,  and  all  wearing  very  diverting  and 
picturesque  hi.storical  costumes.  To  this  cortege  succeeded  four 
grave  females,  representing  the  four  Facultes,  and  then  the  fantastic 
array  of  the  Anncc  dii  Clialuit  SjWnncc  dii  Saint,  the  Sabation 
Army].  The  banner  of  this  l)and  was  carried  b}-  a  \'oung  person 
wearing  the  correct  close  costume  of  the  Sal\-ationists,  with  a 
bonnet  a  la  Miss  Hclycft,  but  flourishing  her  right  leg  in  the  air 
in  a  most  scandalous  manner,  and  surrounded  b\'  a  saral'andi-  of 
students,  (icnerai  ISoolli-Houin  and  Mrs.  (umu'Im!  l>(><Uii-i'n- Tiain 
were  re])resented  by  figui-i's  c'(|uippc(l  each  with  a  praneing  paste- 
board horse.  Thirty  musicians  followed,  plax'ing  u|)on  \aiious 
instnunc-nls  ;  tluMi  fiftx'  men  in  \\i\  jiea  jackets  and  I'ajis  with  c-nor- 
nious   visors,  and    sininoniited.   instiad    ot    .1   pompon,   1)\-   a   little 
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broom  ;  then  women  in  the  Salvation  Army  dress,  but  with  the 
skirt  opening  at  the  side  to  discover  a  leg  in  flesh-colored  tights. 
A  cliar-a-banc,  agreeably  decorated,  served  as  the  "  canteen  "  of 
the  Armee  du  Chahut ;  the  journal,  E)i  Arricrc,  was  offered  for 
sale  by  the  women  and  was  an  only  number,  containing  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  fete,  an  article  on  the  students,  unpublished  poems 
by  Coppee  and  Richepin,  and  a  "proclamation"  by  the  distinguished 
editor  Chincholle.  This  journal  was  sold  at  fifty  centimes  a  num- 
ber, for  the  benefit  of  the  creche,  or  infant  school,  of  the  Vth  Arron- 
dissement.  All  this  foolery',  in  spite  of  its  modern  allusions,  had 
an  ancient  historical  background  which  rendered  it  possible. 

That  it  is  not  more  strictly  and  logically  historical  seems  to 
M.  Paul  Adam,  in  a  recent  number  of  Le  Journal  (March,  1900), 
subject  of  regret.  Instead  of  this  inchoate  assemblage  of  things 
ancient  and  modern  in  these  students'  Mi-Careme  processions,  he 
proposes  that  they  develop  some  historical  episode,  such  as  the 
return  of  the  Grande  Armee,  the  populace  stirred  up  by  Camille 
Desmoulins  and  following  him  from  the  Palais-Royal,  the  entry 
of  Isabeau  de  Baviere  into  Paris,  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
for  the  Crusade.  He  is  obliged  to  admit  that  from  these  sudden 
contrasts  spring  the  surprises  which  are,  in  France,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  success ;  and  he  is  led  on  into  some  reflections  con- 
cerning the  drama  and  its  appreciation  by  his  compatriots  which 
are  not  generally  stated  so  frankly.  "  The  shock  of  perceptions 
which  are  opposed  to  each  other  excites  a  nervous  vibration  which 
leads  to  hilarity.  The  farces  of  Moliere,  which  amuse  so  much 
the  provincial  visitors  to  the  theatres,  obtain  their  everlasting 
triumph  by  the  constant  use  of  surprise.  The  Medecin  malgre  lui 
is  a  bumpkin  who  has  been  made  to  assume  a  doctor's  robe  and 
who  constantly,  by  his  acts  and  his  words,  gives  the  lie  to  the 
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conclusions  of  science,  to  certainties  universally  admitted,  or  to  pre- 
tensions. All  the  vaudevillistes  observe  this  rule  when  they  shut 
up  in  their  wardrobes  or  closets  the  personages  of  their  dramas  at 
cross-purposes.  It  has  been  affirmed,  without  reason,  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  that  this  particular  art  is  the  symbol  of  our  national 
spirit.  Frenchmen,  let  us  regret  that  this  impertinent  speech  has 
ever  been  pronounced.  When  the  tapissier  Poquelin  mounted 
upon  the  scaffolding  which  he  had  just  nailed  together  to  play 
the  Avair,  he  did  not  pretend  that  he  was  about  to  produce 
literature ;  and  the  court,  like  the  people,  diverted  itself  with  his 
buffooneries  in  a  mental  attitude  similar  to  that  which  to-day  is 
contented  with  the  capers  of  the  clown  in  the  circus."  It  is  not 
the  thoughts  which  the  public  applauds,  but  the  grimace,  the 
gesture,  says  a  commentator  in  the  Rci'itc  Eiicyclopcdiqiic ;  the  spec- 
tators are  ignorant,  in  most  cases,  of  the  author's  name,  but  they 
know  that  of  the  interpreter,  for  they  are  conscious,  themselves, 
that  their  perception  and  appreciation  is  due  rather  to  eloquence 
than  to  literature.  "  It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that 
the  dramatic  form  will  always  remain  an  inferior  form,  for  it  sub- 
sists solely  through  the  introduction  of  eloquence,  an  art  entirely 
different,  hypnotizing  and  material,  quite  independent  of  thought." 
The  dramatists  may  occasionally  produce  masterpieces  of  literature, 
concludes  M.  Adam,  but  they  are  but  rarely  performed  on  the 
boards.  "The  public  is  bored  with  them,  because  literature  in- 
terposes between  the  gesture  of  llic  hypnotizer  and  the  epigas- 
trium of  the  audience.  The  nuiltilutlc  does  not  crowtl  to  the 
representations  of  (Ju/i/n-,  of  i laiiiLt,  of  l.car,  of  Aiuiro)itttqitc,  of 
the  I'arisiciiiic,  of  the  two  /ui/is/s,  but  to  all  those  of  tlu-  pieces 
which  concern  themselves  with  adultt  rv,  with  wecUlings.  with 
anecdotes,  and  witii  \arions  f.u  ts  of  the  ila\,-"lo  thi-  exclusion  ol 
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all  lofty  ideas!  Moliere,  who  counsels  with  all  his  strength  this 
catering  to  the  baseness  of  instincts,  who  advocates  the  stupid 
pleasure  of  the  Clitaiidrcs  and  the  Hcnriettcs,  who  ridicules  science 
for  the  benefit  of  silliness  represented  by  the  Iwnhonunc  C/uysalc, 
who  encourages  the  knax'cries  of  Scapiii,  owes  his  glory  to  this 
morality  of  the  pit  "  ! 

All  this  is  interesting,  for  the  theatre  holds  an  extraordinary 
post  of  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Parisian,  and  even  in  the 
aspect  of  his  streets.  The  co/oniics  Morris,  on  which  the  many- 
colored  announcements  of  the  \arious  places  of  amusement  are 
posted,  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  cit}',  and  the  entrance  to  a 
theatre  is  always  a  landmark  in  the  thoroughfare.  "  We  could 
imagine  Paris  stripped  of  its  official  robe  of  the  political  capital,  or 
deprived  of  its  most  important  organs ;  we  could  conceive,  if  it 
were  necessary,  Paris  without  the  Elysee,  without  the  Parlement, 
without  the  Magasins  du  Louvre  and  du  Bon  Marche, — no  one 
could  conceive  of  Paris  without  its  theatres,"  says  ]\I.  Hippolyte 
Lemaire.  "  The  Parisian  dotes  on  the  theatre.  He  goes  there  not 
only  in  search  of  distractions,  but  of  the  lessons  from  which  he 
draws  the  principal  aliments  of  his  life,  intellectual  and  worldly. 
He  takes  from  it  his  fashions,  his  favorite  expressions,  his  models 
of  elegance ;  in  it  he  renews  his  gaiety  and  his  wit.  Thus  he 
comes  to  entertain  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  popular  artistes, 
who  appear  to  him  as  beings  of  an  essence  truly  superior,  as 
of  types  almost  superliuman,  in  which  are  incarnated  the  ideal  of 
sentiments  the  most  elevated  or  of  energies  the  most  sublime. 
Look  at  the  crowd  which  presses  around  the  stage-doors  at  the 
close  of  a  theatre  where  it  waits  for  the  issue  of  the  actors  who 
have  been  playing  in  the  piece  !  It  is  deeply  interested,  almost 
agitated,  making  a  passage-way  as  if  for  a  royal  cortege.     The 
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popularit}'  o{  tlic  conictlians,  male  and  female,  exceeds  that  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens,  and  e\er\'thiiio-  which  relates  in  the  slight- 
est degree  ti>  the  mysterious  world  of  the  coulisses  has  the  quality 
of  greatly  exciting  the  imagination  of  the  public.     ..." 

Along  the  grand  boulevards,  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place 
de  la  Republique,  are  situated  nearly  half  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Parisian  theatres,  but  on  those — much  less  distinguished 
and  aristocratic — which  continue  the  line  of  these  great  thorough- 
fares southeast  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  there  are  only  two  or 
three,  the  Theatre  Dejazet  and  the  Cirque  d'Hiver.  It  may  be 
remarked,  C7i  passant,  that  the  multiplicity  of  names  of  the  Parisian 
streets  is  largely  quite  unnecessary,  but  has  been  brought  about  by 
historical  associations  and  by  the  Parisian's  desire  to  maintain  the 
shades  of  distinction  which  he  discovers  in  all  these  highways  and 
by-ways,  and  which,  in  his  eyes,  constitutes  one  of  the  ineffable  dis- 
tinctions in  his  incomparable  capital.  Thus,  though  the  avenue  from 
the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de  la  Republique  is  practically  only 
one  street,  forming  one  obtuse  angle  in  its  course  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  would  have,  in  any  practical,  com- 
mercial, unhistorical  metropolis,  only  one  name,  it  has  here  no  less 
than  eight, — to  the  great  confusion  of  the  stranger.  The  shades 
of  distinction  are  indeed  there,  and  the  street  distinct!)'  changes  in 
character  and  in  general  ajipearance  in  its  course  ircMii  west  to 
ea.st,  but  these  shades  are  frequently  so  slight,  and  the  transition 
is  so  gradual,  as  between  the  l^oulevard  des  Cajnu  iius  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  between  the  Montmartu-  and  thr  Pois- 
sonnierc,  that  the  usual  pi  oincnader  nia\'  fail  to  notiti-  them.  Wc- 
t\vet:n  the  Rue  Cauinarliii  and  llic  Rue  Richelitii,  <>n  this  liiu-,  are 
t/tc  (irand  \\n\\\cwA\\\s,  /^ar  i-.irc//i-ii(C,  but  wt-  have  ahead)'  seen,  in 
a  pn.'vioiis  I  liaptcr,  that  even  they  an-   not  considered  to  be  what 
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they  were  in  the  days,  and  especially  the  evenings,  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  fine  ladies  of  the  Quartier  de  I'Etoile,  who  display 
their  toilettes  and  their  equipages  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  but 
seldom  visit  the  Boulevards,  and  never  show  themselves  farther 
east  than  the  Opera.  They  find  these  avenues  too  popular, — they 
may  do  very  well  for  the  Messieurs  of  the  cafes,  and  for  those  who 
have  their  Cercles  situated  upon  them.  "  As  to  the  brilliant  hour 
of  the  boulevardiers,  coming  to  parade  themselves  on  the  mac- 
adam of  the  Italiens,  it  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  myth  and  a 
memory,"  says  M.  Leo  Claretie,  regretfully.  "  Our  fathers  have 
told  us  much  about  it,  and  it  seems  that  this  highway  was  brilliant 
under  the  Second  Empire.  But  it  is  already  matter  of  history. 
The  aristocratic  promenaders  find  themselves  inconvenienced  and 
jostled  by  the  hurrying  men  of  business.  A  {q.\\  still  persist,  and 
about  four  o'clock  some  elderly  gentlemen  may  be  seen  making 
their  rounds  in  light-gray  pantaloons, — the  younger  generation 
permits  them  to  go  all  alone.  If  you  are  curious  enough  to  re- 
gard closely  this  debris  of  a  lapsed  regime,  you  will  encounter 
them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  between  the  Vaudeville 
and  the  Rue  Drouot,  on  the  Robert-Houdin  side  of  the  street, 
not  on  the  other,  and  you  will  greatly  surprise  them  if  you  assure 
them  that  beyond  this  little  piece  of  sidewalk  there  is  still  the 
Boulevard." 

The  Rue  Drouot  is  the  continuation,  on  the  north,  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu  ;  here  the  boulevard  bends  and  runs  more  directly  east, 
becoming  the  Boulevards  Montmartre,  Poissonniere,  and  Bonne- 
Nouvelle  as  far  as  the  Porte  Saint-Denis,  then  Saint-Denis  and 
Saint-Martin  to  the  Place  de  la  Republique.  The  throng  is 
equally  dense  on  the  street  and  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  level 
of  the  former  has  been  lowered  below  that  of  the  latter  on  the 
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jH)ulcvard  Saint-Martin,  on  the  ancient  butte  of  that  name,  be- 
cause of  the  slope  of  the  ground.  The  Httle  square  formed  by  the 
Rue  du  I'^iubourg  Montmartre  crossing  the  boulevard,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  theatre  of  the  Varietes  with  its  yellowish  colon- 
nade, was  formerly  known  as  the  Canrfonr  dcs  Ecmscs  (of  the 
crushed),  because  of  the  constant  jam  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 
To-da}',  here  as  elsewhere  in  Paris,  the  little  white  baton  of  the 
agc/it  dc  faction,  so  much  laughed  at  when  first  introduced,  is  very 
efficient  in  maintaining  order, — at  regular  intervals,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles  wishing  to  cross  transversely 
has  accumulated  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  thoroughfare,  the 
guardian  of  the  crossing  solemnly  lifts  in  the  air  his  diminutive 
white  club,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  rushing  throng 
of  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  even  of  the  impatient  cochers  of  the  cabs, 
even  of  the  reckless  automobihsts,  is  arrested  as  by  magic.  So 
long  as  that  club  is  held  aloft,  not  a  horse  or  a  machine  can  stir, 
and  the  sudden  damming  of  the  torrent  recoils  far  back  up  and 
down  the  street,  with  much  warning  uplifting  of  whips  and  glox'ed 
hands,  and  some  anxious  glances  backward.  Under  the  wand  of 
this  modern  Moses,  the  most  timid  cross  in  peace,  under  the  noses 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  ready  to  overwhelm  them, — down  goes 
the  club  of  authority,  and  the  Red  Sea  flows  on  again  tumultuously. 
On  the  boulevards,  on  the  Chamj)s-l^lysees,  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
and  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  at  certain  hours  of  the  afternoon  of 
this  Exposition  summer,  this  method  of  regulating  the  traffic  is 
absolutely  necessary, — without  it  the  foot-passenger  would  under- 
take to  traverse  the  solid  stream  of  \chicles  at  the  inuninent  lisk 
of  life  or  limb.  The  little  stone  n/ugcs,  or  landing-places,  in  the 
middle  of  these  bioad  streets,  aiui  the  enamelled  blue  and  white 
admonitions  on  tiie  walls  of  the  Boulevard  Montmartre:   Manluz 
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an  pas  /  serve  also  to  secure  safety.  Similar  notices  are  set  up  in 
other  dangerous  passages,  as  the  guichets  or  arched  entrances  to 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  in  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  and  woe  to  the 
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diiver,  or  even  the  propeller  of  the  hand-cart  or  vendor's  tray, 
who  takes  the  wrong  one  of  these  arches, — the  watchful  agent  is 
immediately  upon  him,  and  no  explanations  are  accepted. 

Notwithstanding   all  these  precautions,  accidents  occur,  and 
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the  rarisian  journals  arc  coiistantl}'  repeating  such  items  as  these: 
"  Yesterchi)'  an  automobile  horn  frightened  a  horse  attached  to  a 
coupe  in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  The  carriage  was  overturned, 
and  a  crt)\vd  gathered  about  it  in  this  popular  centre.  The  cries 
of  some  one  who  was  hurt  rent  the  air,  when  suddenly,  through 
the  broken  window  of  the  vehicle,  appeared  a  shapely  limb  encased 
in  black  silk.  Then  another  crowd  pressed  round,  while  gallant 
hands  pulled  in  response  to  the  entreaties  of  a  charming  voice. 
Then  gradually  appeared  Mile.  Kahne  de  Floriac,  a  bit  rumpled  to 
be  sure,  but  safe.  The  divette  walked  away,  followed  by  admiring 
eyes.  Only  the  other  day,  the  charming  Debriege  had  a  similar 
narrow  escape.  In  this  case,  she  was  saved  from  cutting  her  neck 
in  the  broken  window  by  the  high  Medici  collar  of  her  walking- 
jacket."  The  probability  of  these  accidents,  for  man  and  beast, 
is  much  increased  by  the  generally  wet  smoothness  of  the  city 
pavements,  on  which  both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  slip,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  sea  of  mud  that  prevails  in  the  neighborhood  of 
building  operations.  All  around  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition 
of  1900,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  innumerable  excavations  that 
disfigured  the  city,  in  the  winter  and  spring  preceding  its  opening, 
this  all-pervading  light-gray  slime,  largely  comj)ounded  of  lime 
and  plaster,  most  offensive  to  shoe-leather,  and  most  diflkult  to 
remove  from  garments,  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  streets  of  the  capital. 

The  boulevards  mark  the  line  of  the  old  ramparts  and  the 
barriercs  of  the  capital,  as  indicated  !>)•  the  two  specimi'ns  ot 
the  ancient  gateways  still  standing,  the  Portes  .Saint  I  )iMiis  and 
Saint-Martin.  Anotiu  r  remnant  of  tiu-sc-  aiuii-nt  walU  nia\  i)i' 
seen  in  the  old  \\\\v  IJasscdn  Kcinpart,  which  still  runs  alon;,;  llie 
nortlicin  side  of  llic  Pioul(\ai<l  ilc  la  Madclc-inc  and  pait  of  that  ol 
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the  Capucines,  not  separated  from  them  by  any  buildings,  and  sunk 
sHghtly  below  their  general  level.  The  old  houses  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  this  sunken  street  formerly  stood  outside  the  city  limits, 
and  are  still  supposed  to  lend  a  note  fcmhoiiriciuic  to  the  sumptuous 
modern  highway.  The  old  city  walls  themselves  were  surrounded 
by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  heaped-up  refuse  of  all  kinds, 
equally  offensive  to  the  eye  and  injurious  to  the  public  health.  It 
is  related  that  Louis  XIV,  returning  one  day  in  his  carriage  from 
Vincennes,  and  following  the  irregular  line  of  the  fortifications 
from  the  Bastille  to  the  Porte  de  Richelieu  to  enter  his  palace,  was 
so  struck  with  this  unpleasant  spectacle  that  he  resolved  to  remedy 
it  at  once.  Two  decrees  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  in  1670  and  1671, 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  new  rampart  planted  with  trees, 
replacing  the  ancient  ditches  and  walls,  from  the  Porte  Saint- 
Antoine  to  the  Porte  Saint-Denis.  This  construction,  twenty-two 
hundred  metres  in  length,  was  completed  in  1684,  and  its  continua- 
tion to  the  Porte  Saint-Honore  was  decided  upon  in  the  following 
year  and  completed  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
paving  of  this  promenade,  four  thousand  five  hundred  metres  in 
length, — which  alone  rendered  it  traversable  in  the  winter  months, — 
w^as  not  carried  out  till  after  a  decree  of  the  Conseil  to  that  effect, 
April  10,  1772.  Their  sanitary  and  embellishing  qualities  w^ere 
not,  however,  the  principal  ones  considered  in  the  erection  of  these 
new  ramparts, — their  defensive  qualities  were  directed  against  pos- 
sible outside  aggression,  and  also  against  any  attempts  to  extend 
the  city  beyond  them.  All  persons  purchasing  sites  facing  on  the 
new  promenade  inside  the  walls  were  obliged  to  contract  to  en- 
close their  property  on  the  boulevard  side  by  a  wall  placed  at  a 
distance  of  six  feet  from  the  side-alley  of  the  same,  this  wall  not 
to  be  more  than  seven  feet  in  height  under  the  coping,  not  to  be 
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picrcotl  by  any  door  or  window,  and  no  habitation  to  be  erected 
within  twch'c  feet  of  it.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  build  in  the 
open  countr}',  outside  the  walls,  without  special  permission.  All 
these  restrictions,  however,  were  violated, — gates  were  opened  in 
the  private  walls,  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities  or  without 
it ;  new  quarters  sprang  up  in  the  suburbs,  some  of  them,  as  the 
Chaussee-d'Antin,  la  Grange-Bateliere,  which  became  the  Fau- 
bourg Richelieu,  filled  with  handsome  residences  constructed  by 
wealthy  members  of  the  nobility  or  by  eminent  financiers.  The 
souvenir  of  these  quarters  extra  jnitros  is  still  preserved  in  the 
names  of  the  streets  which  continue  beyond  the  ancient  line  of 
the  ramparts, — Faubourgs  Montmartre,  Poissonniere,  Saint-Denis, 
Saint-Martin,  du  Temple,  and  Saint-Antoine. 

"In  1780,"  says  Vitu,  "the  ramparts,  transformed  and  ani- 
mated by  the  natural  course  of  events,  counted  already  upon  the 
city  side  a  hundred  and  ten  houses  and  some  thirty  hotels. 
Already  they  had  become  the  fashionable  resort  among  all  classes 
of  society.  'The  boulevard,'  wrote  Dulaure  in  1785,  'gathers 
together  all  the  pleasures  which  industry  can  produce  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  idlers  and  the  relaxation  of  the  busy.  Spectacles 
of  every  kind,  charming  and  varied, — magnificent  hotels,  delight- 
ful residences,  these  arc  tcviplcs  a  raiiiour ;  voluptuous  gardens, 
these  are  those  of  Amathus  [ancient  city  of  Cyprus,  celebrated 
for  its  temjole  of  Aphrodite]  ;  everything,  even  to  the  cafes  and 
the  eating-houses,  which  contribute  by  their  music,  by  their  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  by  their  shady  groves,  ])rescnts  an  air  of 
fairy-land  anti  of  enclianlincnt.  [It  will  \)c  siiii  that  enthusiasm  in 
description  is  not  slric;tly  a  modern  I'arisian  accoinplislinuiit.  ]  ( )n 
Sundays  and  Thursdays  they  are  the  places  of  rendezvous  lor  the 
prettiest  women   in    I'aris  ;   two  long  lines  of  cairi.uus,  c.u  li  one 
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more  brilliant  than  the  others,  there  present  a  spectacle  that  is 
always  novel.'  Nevertheless,  the  boulevards  did  not  become  the 
habitual  promenade  for  pedestrians  till  the  first  years  of  the  Res- 
toration, when  'SI.  de  Chabrol,  one  of  the  grand  prefets  de  la 
Seine,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  predecessors  of  Baron 
Haussmann,  paved  the  side-alleys,  which  until  then  had  been  but 
muddy  sewers.  Originally,  the  lines  of  trees  had  been  separated 
from  each  other  by  ditches  intended  to  carry  off  the  water  and  to 
drain  the  side-alleys.  These  little  ditches,  at  a  period  when  the 
public  highways  had  no  other  lighting  than  the  uncertain  and 
flickering  illumination  of  a  few  scattered  street-lamps,  became 
equally  open  pits  for  the  feet  of  the  promenaders.  In  i8ii,they 
were  accordingly  filled  up,  and  they  were  replaced  by  handsome 
stone  posts  which  prevented  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  from 
injuring  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  In  certain  sections  of  the  boule- 
vards these  posts  were  united  to  each  other  by  iron  chains. 

"  Ditches,  posts,  chains,  and  street-lamps  have  all  long  ago 
disappeared.  The  boulevards  of  to-day  owe  to  Baron  Haussmann 
their  uniform  furnishing  of  gas  candelabra,  iron  benches,  hollow 
columns,  and  luminous  kiosques  so  wittily  described  by  Victorien 
Sardou  in  Jfaismi  Xcjive :  'A  kiosque,  a  bench,  a  gas-lamp,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.'  The  slippery  flag-stones,  cleaner  but  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  bare  earth,  are  themselves  replaced  by  macadam, 
broken  stone,  or  bitumen,  with  copings  of  granite.  And,  finalh% 
the  high  modern  houses,  five  stories  without  counting  the  roofs 
and  the  mansards,  have  replaced,  on  the  city  side,  the  ancient 
private  w^alls  and  the  handsome  terraces  which  they  supported. 
There  can  scarcely  be  found,  from  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  to 
the  Bastille,  a  few  fagades  of  hotels  that  w^ere  built  before  the 
Revolution." 
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The  names  of  the  boulevards,  to-day  apparently  so  entirely 
irrelevant,  are  derived  from  their  ancient  history.  The  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  formerly  ran  near  a  convent  of  that  order,  and  that 
of  the  Filles-du-Cah'aire  is  indebted  for  its  title  to  another  convent. 
The  Boulevard  des  Italiens  was  so  called  from  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens,  in  its  neighborhood ;  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere  intersects 
the  Rue  Poissonniere  through  which  the  fishmongers  did  mostly 
enter  Paris  on  their  way  to  the  Halles.  The  Boulevard  Bonne-Nou- 
velle  ran  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-de-Bonne- 
Nouvelle,  and  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  Temple ;  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  was  formerly  known  as 
that  of  Saint-Antoine,  and  was  rechristened  by  Montalivet  in  1831 
because  the  author  of  the  Barbicr  dc  Seville  and  the  Jllariagc  dc 
Eigaro  lived  in  it  in  1787.  The  canal  Saint- ^lartin  now  passes 
over  a  portion  of  the  site  on  which  his  house  stood,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  is  occupied  by  a  salt  warehouse, — which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  appropriate.  In  this  connection,  it  is  recalled  that 
the  actor  who  created  the  very  disturbing  role  of  Eigaro  had  for 
name  Salpctre  (saltpetre) ! 

For  the  visitor,  the  promenade  through  the  length  of  these 
boulevards,  in  which  he  traverses  "  alternately  luxurious  Paris,  the 
heart  of  Paris,  intellectual  Paris,  and  the  suburbs,"  naturally  begins 
at  the  Madeleine,  or  more  aj)proi)riatel\',  h}'  mounting  the  Rue 
Royale  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  toward  the  Maticlcinc. 
The  original  boulevards  were  prolonged  to  the  Porte  Saint- 
Ilonore,  in  face  of  the  faubourg  of  the  same  name,  by  the  Boule- 
vaid  .Saint-llonore,  making  a  right  angle-, — this  is  to-day  the  fust 
half  of  the  Kiie  l\o\'ale,  a  handsome:  strecl  and  an  appropii.iti' 
introdiiclion  to  the  <;i;in(i  i)onIi\  ards.  Its  Hue  of  Ih'aii.x  liodis, 
says    Vitu,  "  teiininales    at    tlie    s\  niiiiel  1  ii  ,il    biiihiings  creiled   by 
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Gabriel,  of  which  the  magnificent  loggias  a  colonnes  face  on  the 
Seine  and  the  Palais  Bourbon.  On  the  northern  side  of  this 
superb  perspective,  intersected  by  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  and  the 
sculptural  fountains  of  Hittorf,  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  Hfts . 
its  portico  and  its  colonnade  imitated  from  that  of  the  Parthenon. 
When  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  gild  the  projecting  portions  of 
these  monumental  facades,  whilst  their  sheltered  parts  take  on  blue 
and  transparent  shadows,  we  seem  to  have  before  our  eyes  the 
vision  of  an  antique  city, — Athens,  if  we  look  toward  the  Made- 
leine, Alexandria  of  Egypt,  if  toward  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  reddish 
against  the  blue  sky."  The  Rue  Royale,  one  of  the  "new  streets," 
seems  to  become  each  year  more  thronged  and  important. 

The  Rue  Caumartin,  which  extends  north  from  the  old  Rue 
Basse-du-Rempart,  was  named  from  one  of  the  Prevots  dcs  Mar- 
chands  under  Louis  XVI,  and  at  its  corners  are  two  rounded 
pavilions  constructed  in  1779,  of  which  the  first,  handsomely  dec- 
orated with  figures  in  relief,  garlands  and  medallions,  was  once 
inhabited  by  Mirabeau.  Farther  on  is  the  immense  triangle  of 
the  Grand-Hotel,  presenting  one  corner  to  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  the 
"navel"  of  Paris,  as  the  Greeks  would  say,  and  from  which  radiate 
six  great  streets.  Along  these  two  boulevards,  des  Capucines  et 
des  Italiens,  are  situated  most  of  the  important  clubs,  or  cercles, 
of  the  capital,  including,  at  the  angle  of  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Cercle  des  armees  de  terre  et  de  mer, 
founded  in  1886  by  General  Boulanger  when  he  w^as  Minister  of 
War.  Most  of  the  great  English  and  American  journals  which  are 
represented  in  Paris  have  their  offices  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
as  do  the  principal  tourists'  agencies,  bankers,  and  ocean  steam- 
ship companies.  Here,  consequently,  throng  the  foreign  visitors, 
and  foreign  tongues,  but  most  particularly  English,  may  here  be 
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licaiil  constantl)'.  The  innate  aversion  of  the  Frenchman  to  learn- 
ing-  an>-  language  but  his  own  is  necessaril}-  overcome  if  he  serve 
in  any  of  these  great  international  exchanges,  but — with  the  ex- 
ceptit)n  of  the  \\aiters  in  the  restaurants,  who  frequently  know 
enough  for  their  purposes,  and  who  (it  must  be  confessed)  some- 
times strike  the  foreigner  as  the  clearest-headed  men  of  business 
he  meets,  and  the  only  ones  who  really  "  hustle  " — there  is  not 
much  facility  for  translation  to  be  found  in  the  streets.  The  police- 
men, the  cochers,  the  ordinary  citizens  to  be  encountered,  speak 
P'rench  exclusively.  The  grand  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  in  the  angle  of 
the  Grand-Hotel  building  on  the  boulevard  and  Place  de  I'Opera, 
with  its  army  of  well-dressed  consommatciirs  sitting  outside  under 
the  awnings  at  their  little  tables,  is  one  of  the  central  institutions  of 
Paris.  Before  these  little  tables  is  supposed  to  pass,  at  one  time  or 
another,  all  the  world, — excepting  possibly  the  German  Emperor. 
One  of  the  most  offensive  features  of  this  neighborhood,  as  of 
several  others,  especially  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  and  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  in  the  afternoons,  is  the  discordant  bellowing  of  the  ven- 
dors who  run  through  the  streets  and  under  the  arcades,  calling 
the  newspaper  named  La  Patric, — which  is,  in  itself,  an  offensi\-e 
little  sheet. 

At  the  angle  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  and  the  Rue  de 
la  Chaussee-d'Antin  is  the  theatre  of  the  \'aude\ille,  famous  for 
the  triumphs  of  1  )umasy//.v,  Sardou,  and  ( )cta\'e  heuillet,  antl  to-tlay 
largely  consecrated  to  the  charming  Madame  Rejane.  This  l)oule- 
vard,  which  terminates  at  this  corni-r,  is  (|uite  new  on  both  siiles. 
and  its  houses  with  their  rounded  roofs,  it  is  adniiltcd  i-xcii  by  the 
botilevardicrs  thi:mselves,  haxc  the  air  ol  being  east  all  in  one 
mould.  With  the  end  of  lliis  tlioioii;.' Iifare,  you  will  be  told,  ends 
tile  cosnio|)olit;iii  tliroii','    in  the  streets,--  faitlui  on  in  those  wliieh 
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continue  it,  and  particular!}'  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  around 
the  Varietes,  the  crowd  is  purely  Parisian.  It  is,  however,  quite 
safe  for  the  stranger  to  venture  into  these  charmed  precincts. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  one  locality  where  the  foreigners  con- 
gregate, or  did  congregate,  and  this  is  the  famous  Cafe  Anglais,  at 
the  corner  of  the  little  Rue  Marivaux  and  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  the  last  survivor  of  the  historical  celebrated  restaurants 
of  Paris.  Its  title,  at  least,  dates  back  to  1 815,  the  year  of  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Allies;  and  "there  is  not  a  distinguished 
personage,  even  a  crowned  head,  who  has  not,  at  least  once  in  his 
life,  dined  in  the  grand  Seize,  the  salon  facing  on  the  boulevard 
and  the  Rue  Marivaux."  Even  to-day,  it  is  said,  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  especially  English,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Spanish,  may 
be  heard  around  the  little  tables  on  the  ground-floor.  But  times 
change,  and  the  glory  of  the  Anglais  has  largely  departed ;  since 
1870,  it  has  been  the  property  of  a  soeiete  anonyvie,  the  principal 
stockholders  of  which  are  members  of  the  great  financial  world, 
and  the  restaurant  is  now  classified  as  seriejix  by  the  guide-books, 
and  closes  at  a  comparatively  early  hour  in  the  evening. 

In  the  little  square  between  the  Rues  Marivaux  and  Favart, 
but  with  its  back  to  the  boulevard  and  its  facade  on  the  small 
Place  Boieldieu,  is  the  Opera-Comique,  opened  in  1898,  and  re- 
placing the  old  theatre  of  that  name,  or  of  the  Comedie-Italienne, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  boulevard,  and  which  was  twice  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  second  time  on  the  evening  of  May  22,  1887, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  lives.  Of  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  the  principal  historic  monuments  are  the  Varietes 
and  the  Frascati, — the  latter,  opened  in  1796  by  the  Neapolitan 
Garchi,  became  the  principal  gambling-house  in  Paris,  and  was 
definitely  closed  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1836.     On  its  site 
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rose  a  nuinbor  of  buildings  tlevoted  to  commercial  purposes,  one 
of  wiiich  was  occupied  on  the  first  floor  by  Balzac's  tailor,  Buisson, 
who  received  from  the  hands  of  that  master  the  immortalizing  of 
his  name  (in  other  words,  the  frequent  mention  in  his  works)  in 
return  for  the  asylum  he  afforded  the  illustrious  romancer  in  his 
garrets  when  too  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors.  The  Varietes  was 
built  in  1806  on  the  site  left  vacant  by  the  opening  of  the  Passage 
des  Panoramas  on  its  left,  believed  to  be  the  first  covered  gallery, 
or  passage,  in  Paris,  constructed  in  1 800,  and  which  took  its  name 
from  the  panoramas  of  views  in  Paris,  Lyon,  London,  and  Naples, 
opened  in  the  rotunda  at  its  entrance  by  the  American  Robert 
Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  and  who  derived  the  funds 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  his  experiments,  it  is  said,  from 
the  exhibition  of  these  panoramas.  With  the  first  house  of  the 
Boulevard  Poissonniere,  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Montmartre,  ends  the  series  of  celebrated  restaurants, — that  of 
Paul  Brebant,  known  as  the  restaurateur  des  lettres,  because  of  the 
distinguished  scriveners  of  all  kinds  who  have  dined  there  in 
public  and  in  private,  singly  and  at  great  social  banquets ;  and  the 
last  house  of  this  boulevard,  at  the  corner  of  the  old  street  of 
the  same  name,  bears  a  tablet  stating  that  in  1726  the  city  of  Paris 
ended  here.     This  appears,  however,  to  be  an  error  in  the  date. 

On  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvcllc,  there  remains  but  one 
theatre  at  present,  that  of  the  Gymna.se,  first  opened  in  December. 
1820;  the  Boulevards  Saint-Denis  and  Saint-Martin  pass  before 
Louis  XIV's  two  triumphal  arches,  and  the  latter  is  further 
di.stinguished  by  the  four  theatres  on  its  noitiu-iii  side,  the 
Renaissance,  the  I'orte-.Saint-lMartin,  the  Ambigu.  ami  tlu'  i'olies- 
Dramatiques.  Just  beyonti  the  last,  almost  at  the  corner  «)f  the 
Place  de  la  Republif|uc,  is   situated   the   liourse  du  Travail.      lUit. 
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since  we  left  the  Bonne-Nouvelle,  "  the  country  has  become  more 
bourgeois  ;  the  shops  are  more  modest ;  in  the  widening  of  the 
sidewalk  there  are  chairs  which  offer  a  refuge  to  the  weary  prome- 
naders  and  to  the  children,  but  too  unfamiliar  in  this  crowded 
quarter  with  the  blessings  of  fresh  air."  On  the  immense  Place  de 
la  Republique,  formerly  Place  du  Chateau-d'Eau, — from  the  two 
monumental  fountains  which  formerly  stood  here,  one  constructed 
under  the  orders  of  Napoleon  I,  and  the  other  in  1869, — the  care 
of  the  municipal  authorities  has  pro\ided  an  open  space  in  which 
a  whole  village  might  breathe.  The  two  fountains  are  now  re- 
placed by  another  monument,  erected  "  to  the  Glory  of  the  French 
Republic  by  the  City  of  Paris,  in  1883,"  as  the  inscription  records. 
The  Republique,  a  colossal  female  figure  in  bronze,  holding  aloft 
the  olive-branch,  but  with  a  sword  and  a  shield  at  her  side,  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  great  circular  pedestal  in  masonry,  with  smaller 
seated  figures  around  the  plinth,  and  a  bronze  lion  on  guard  at  the 
base.  On  the  long  northeast  face,  this  open  space  is  closed  by 
two  immense  buildings,  the  Caserne  du  Prince-Eugene,  erected  in 
1857-1858,  and  a  vast  commercial  building  of  some  kind.  It 
dates  only  from  the  commencement  of  the  century,  when  it  was 
laid  out  from  the  irregular  terminations  of  the  Boulevards  Saint- 
Martin  and  du  Temple,  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  monument 
in  the  centre,  it  undoubtedly  bears  an  aspect  of  bareness  and 
remoteness  and  un-Parisian  quietude  which  is  perceptible  to  the 
meanest  understanding.  Twice  a  week,  a  flower-market,  the  most 
important  of  the  capital,  is  held  here. 

From  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Place,  the  new  Avenue  de 
la  Republique  continues  the  general  southeasterly  direction  of  the 
grand  boulevards,  crossing  the  Canal  Saint-Martin  and  leading  to 
the  great  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise,  but  from  the  southern  angle 
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on  this  side,  the  Boulevartl  du  Temple  continues  the  line  of  the  old 
ramparts.  Unfortunatel}-,  historical  memories  and  all  have  dis- 
appeared ; — "  tlic  Boule\ard  du  Temple,"  says  Vitu,  "  stripped  of 
its  theatres,  of  its  booths,  of  its  professional  jesters,  of  its  stalls, 
of  its  dramas,  and  of  its  harlequinades,  presents,  on  the  side  of 
the  new  Boulevard  Voltaire,  formerly  du  Prince-Eugene,  a  dull 
and  regular  aspect;  it  would  be  said  that  its  new  houses  were 
doing  penance  for  past  joys."  "  Behold  it !  "  says  Leo  Claretie, 
"  this  Boulevard  du  Temple  of  which  our  fathers  have  told  us  so 
much,  which  was  illustrated  by  Dejazet,  Agar  debutante,  and  the 
Cafe  du  Geant,  with  Bobeche,  Nicolet,  and  Galimafre !  Behold 
what  remains  of  it,  the  respectable  commercial  buildings,  the 
peaceable  shop-keepers,  the  sidewalks  on  which  you  may  circulate 
almost  too  much  at  your  ease.  And  yet  what  a  reputation,  noisy 
and  jovial,  has  this  famous  Boulevard  du  Crime  left  behind  it.  It 
was  an  agglomeration  of  cabarets,  of  attractions,  of  theatres,  in 
which  wept  Fanchon  la  Vielleuse ;  in  which  Audinot  amused  the 
children  behind  his  sign:  Sicut  infantes  audi  nos ;  in  which  might  be 
seen  learned  birds  and  hares,  fleas  which  drew  carriages;  dwarfs, 
giants,  colossi,  and  ready-reckoner  dogs.  But  as  early  as  1855, 
Felix  Lazare  was  complaining  that  this  boulevard  was  losing  its 
attractions  and  becoming  melanchol)'  with  only  seven  theatres." 
All  these  diversions  and  entertainments  disappeared  one  aftci-  the 
other,  before  the  march  of  events, — the  I'\)lics-Dramatiques,  the  l)e- 
lassements-Comiques,  the  Gaite,  the  r^niambules,  the  Cirque,  the 
Theatre  Tazari,  the  Theatre  de  Madame  Saqui,  the  Spectacle  tic 
Mack-Mock,  the  Cabinet  of  wax-figures  of  Curtius.  Many  of 
them  set  up  in  the  newer  and  moie  fashionai)le  (luarlers  ;  the 
Cir(|iie  alimc  returns  to  its  (Hiaiti-rs  al  tin-  head  of  the  HouKx.iid 
des  i'ilies-duCalvaire  for  the  winter  season. 
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Finally,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Boulevard  Beau- 
marchais  we  come  out  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  from  which  the 
Rue  Saint-Antoine  and  its  continuation,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  return 
westward,  and  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  proceeds  east- 
ward to  the  Place  de  la  Nation.  But  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  also 
has  lost  its  former  splendor.  "  The  times  are  no  more  when  a 
brilliant  society  frequented  this  corner  of  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine 
as  if  to  seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  battlements  of  the 
Bastille,  when  Sulh'  resided  in  the  Arsenal,  when  the  seigneurs  of 
Louis  XIII  maintained  their  hotels  on  the  Place  Royale  celebrated 
by  Corneille,  when  ^Madame  de  Sevigne  occupied  Carnavelet,  when 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  selected  his  lodging  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Cerisaie.  These  honors  are  no  longer  anything  but  memories. 
The  Place  has  lost  even  its  elephant,  which  all  but  brought  back 
a  few  of  its  fine  days.  At  present,  it  is  a  vast  reservoir  into  which 
empty  irregularly  various  thoroughfares, — the  Boulevard  Richard- 
Lenoir  which  conceals  under  its  green  gardens  the  subterranean 
course  of  the  Canal  Saint-Martin,  the  Boulevard  Henri  IV,  new 
and  very  proper,  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  a  picturesque  collection 
of  rambling  old  mansions,  the  Rue  and  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine, — there  are  not  less  than  fifteen  estuaries  which  discharge 
into  this  open  space,  enclosed  also  by  the  railway  and  the  Gare  de 
Vincennes,  the  trains  of  which  overhang  the  streets  like  the  ele- 
vated of  New  York,  the  parapet  of  the  canal,  the  bureaux  of  the 
omnibuses  and  the  tramwa}'S,  the  bluish  fagades  of  the  faubourg 
and  the  smoking  chimneys,  whilst  the  trucks  and  the  heavy  drays 
furrow  the  gray  road-bed,  the  sidewalks  of  which  receive  on  their 
edges  the  packing-boxes  of  the  commissionnaires  clothed  in  blue 
velveteen,  the  little  shops  of  the  flower-sellers,  and  the  pickets  of 
relay-horses  waiting  for  the  omnibuses. 
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"  Nil.  it  is  no  loiiL^cr  the  lioulc- 
\ai"d.  It  is  r.iris  which  sulTcrs  and 
toils,  Paris  of  httlc  earniiij^s,  the  Paris 
of  the  faubourj^s,  and  }-ou  are  reminded 
rather  of  the  city  of  London  or  of  the 
Battery  New-Yorkaise  than  of  Tortoni 
and  of  Roqueplan." 

In  the  matter  of  the  general 
alignment  and  uniformity  of  cornice- 
line  of  the  buildings,  it  may  be  said 
that  Paris  sins  almost  as  much  in 
one  direction  as  the  American  cities 
do  in  the  other.  The  utter  regard- 
lessness,  not  only  of  his  neighbor, 
but  also  of  the  effect  which  his  neigh- 
bor's building  may  have  on  his  own, 
which  so  strongly  distinguishes  the 
New  York  municipal  architect,  for  ex- 
ample, is  replaced  in  the  P'rcnch  capi- 
tal by  that  dull  uniformity  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  In  the  latter,  also, 
there  is  much  less,  though  still  quite 
sufficient,  of  that  indifference  to  the 
contrast  between  the  ornamental  fa- 
<jadc,  in  marble  or  dressed  sloni-,  and 
the  perfectly  bleak  and  bate  rcliini- 
wall,  frc(|ncntl)'  in  biick,  which  (li\idcs 
this  biiildiii;^;  fioin  its  nci;.;lil)i)rs.  in 
I'aris,  the  bnildin;_;  walls  arc  at  Icisl  imiform  in  color,  if  not  in 
construction.       This   general    (|ueNti<)U   ol    the  lilii^^ncnunt  i/is  tins 
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is  still  regulated  by  the  decree  of  1882,  which  marked  an  intel- 
ligent reform  on  previous  methods  and  which  proceeded  on  the 
general  principles  that  any  great  protuberance  from  the  general 
line  of  buildings  was  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  by 
ostentatious  affluence,  more  so  even  than  of  those  of  art,  and  that 
these  outward  extensions,  if  too  great,  might  become  the  sources 
of  accidents.  In  many  respects,  these  principles  hold  good  also  of 
the  unconscionable  extensions  upward  which  have  become  so  fre- 
quent in  these  days  of  sky-scrapers. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  long  been  felt  in  the  French  capital  that 
these  regulations  had  outlived  their  usefulness, — that  the  common- 
place decoration  of  these  flat  facjades,  formerly  deemed  quite  suf- 
ficient, was  no  longer  adequate  to  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  urban  architecture,  one  quite  in  consonance  with  modern 
needs,  ideas,  and  commodities,  and  that  the  modern  technical 
methods  of  steel-frame  construction  found  these  regulations  almost 
prohibitory.  Consequently^  there  were  many  minor  violations  of 
the  law,  which  the  authorities  tolerated  as  long  as  they  did  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  reason ;  somewhat  undue  prominence  was 
allowed  to  projecting  cornices,  bow-windows,  etc.,  and  in  1897  a 
commission  of  the  prefectorial  administration  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  decree  of  1882,  and  entered  into  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations, 
and  of  their  three  annual  reports  presented  in  successive  years, 
new  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  the  commission,  adopted  by 
the  Conseil  Municipal,  and  at  this  hour  (April,  1900)  are  being 
considered  by  the  Conseil  d'Etat.  In  general  terms,  these  regula- 
tions permit  saillics  from  the  main  line  of  the  faqade  to  an  extent 
in  carefully  determined  proportion  to  the  legal  width  of  the  street  ; 
they  are  all  to  be  included  within  the  gabarits  or  simple  general 
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enveloping  linos  within  which  the  architect  may  make  any  excur- 
sions ;  the  development  of  an  ingenious  and  inventive  taste  is 
encouraged  b)'  the  permission  to  construct  new  and  important 
ornaments  rising  from  the  summits  of  the  roofs  or  the  cornices ; 
no  special  materials  or  methods  of  employment  are  forbidden,  and 
a  species  of  widening  of  the  narrow  streets  is  provided  for  by 
allowing  the  architects  to  increase  the  heights  of  their  buildings 
on  the  condition  that  each  successive  story  is  set  back  a  little 
from  the  line  of  the  one  below  it.  By  these  means,  it  is  hoped 
to  do  something  to  reheve  the  depressing  influence  exerted  by 
uniform  blocks  of  graystone  houses  with  high  black  roofs,  "  cast 
all  in  one  mould." 

Nor  is  this  all  that  is  planned  for  the  beautifying  of  the 
streets, — in  Paris,  as  indeed  throughout  France,  the  names  of 
the  highways  and  by-ways  are  clearly  indicated  by  neat  signs 
in  blue  and  white  enamel  at  all  the  corners,  and  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  block  between  two  streets  opposite  the  opening  of  an 
intersecting  street.  In  many  of  the  older  quarters  may  still  be  seen 
much  more  elaborate  indications  that  are  now  going  into  disuse, — 
large  placards  in  enamel,  giving  at  the  top  a  little  map  of  the 
street  for  that  block  or  two,  and  underneath  a  series  of  smaller 
plaques  bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  merchants  or  important 
institutions  included  in  that  district.  Tlic  uni\crsal  bhic  ant!  white 
signs  are  not  unpleasant  to  the  c}X',  and  are  gcnciall\'  placcil  st> 
that  they  are  sufficiently  legible  to  the  passer-by — at  least  in  the 
day-time,  but  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  are  both  inartistic 
and  inadequate,  and  arc  therefore  doiibi)-  unacceptable.  C'onse- 
c|ucnlly,  the  C^onseil  Municipal — in  this  same  spring  of  tiie  l'".x- 
position  year — has  proposed  to  icphui-  them  by  otiicis  tli.it  shall 
be  at  once  worthy  of  the  <  apital  o|   llu-  arts  and  at  the  s.uni'  time 
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enlightening  and  instructive  by  conveying  to  the  stranger  within 
the  gates,  or  even  to  the  inattentive  citizen  of  the  capital,  due  and 
sufficient  information  concerning  each  street,  its  history,  and  the 
distinguished  personage  or  event  which  its  name  commemorates. 
B_\'  this  simple  means,  it  is  hoped  that  "  the  groups  of  Yankees, 
their  noses  in  the  air,  which  will  station  themselves  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  to  decipher  these  biographies  and  lapidary  recitals, 
will  add  one  attraction  the  more  to  the  pleasant  idlings  of  Paris. 
The  Villc-Lumierc  will  become  an  encyclopaedia  for  each  to  consult 
and  at  but  little  cost." 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  this  pleasant  idea  of  the 
municipal  authorities  afforded  opportunity  for  the  small  wits  of 
the  capital, — even  of  those  that  supported  the  administration  then 
in  power,  and  even  in  the  stress  of  the  opening  days  of  the  Ex- 
position. This  might  do,  said  the  grave  Temps,  if  it  were  restricted 
to  the  streets  that  bear  proper  names, — but  all  of  them  do  not. 
"  Would  you  see,  for  example,  the  plaque  of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs-Elysees  ?  It  is  a  question  of  explaining  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  Champs-Elysees.  Consequently,  the  plaque  could 
bear  this  inscription  :  'Avenue  des  Cliauips-Elysecs  (Elysian  Fields  : 
the  Paradise  of  the  Pagans).'  It  is  true  that  there  could  be  a  sort 
of  counterpart  with  the  Rue  du  Paradis  :  'Rue  dii  Paradis  (Para- 
dise :  the  Elysian  Fields  of  the  Christians).'  We  could  also  have 
this  :  '  Boulevard  Saiiit-Mielui,  archangel'  That  would  be  sim- 
ple, short,  and  yet  imposing.  The  plaque  would  have  to  be  a 
little  larger  if  it  were  wished  to  explain  to  the  passers-by  the 
etymological  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Rue  de  la  Jussienne.  And 
if  it  were  sought  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  Rue  du  Petit-Muse, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  it  in  Latin, — that  Latin  which,  'in 
words,  affronts  decency.'     As  to  seeking  the  ancient  meaning  of 
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the  Rue  du  Pelican,  the  wisest  and  the  most  reputable  method 
would  be  not  to  ti')-  it.     .     .     . 

"  \\c   should    ha\c,  it   is   true,  the   Rue  Bonaparte,  '  famous 
general';  and  the  Avenue  Victor-Hugo,  '  celebrated  poet.'     And 
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then  we  should  know  the  true  \ahu,-  of  glor)-,  siiici',  notwithstand- 
ing the  journals  and  the  coiifrrences,  notw  ithslant  liii;.;  [\\v  matinees 
of  the  Odeon   and  of  the    Hodiiiirrc,  notw  ithst.indint;   tiu'   |>o])idar 
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universities  and  the  Encyclopedic  Larousse,  the  passer-by  would 
have  recourse  to  the  street-names  to  acquire  the  most  elementary 
notions  of  history  and  of  literature. 

"  Of  what  service,  then,  are  the  national  institutions  of  which 
we  have  just  given  the  almost  complete  list,  from  the  lugubrious 
Odeon  even  to  the  famous  Encyclopedic  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
of  what  service  are  all  these  instruments  of  diffusion,  all  these 
torch-bearers,  all  these  sources  of  hght ;  yes,  let  us  hear  what  all 
these  are  good  for,  since,  in  order  to  preserve  from  forgetfulness 
the  most  brilliant  renowns,  we  are  obliged  to  paint  in  white  enamel 
on  blue  metal  plates  that  Bonaparte  was  the  victor  of  Austerlitz 
and  that  Victor  Hugo  wrote  the  Lcgcnde  dcs  sieclcs  f  ...  If 
this  be  so,  close  up  immediately  all  the  Ecoles,  spare  the  sugaries 
of  the  conferenciers,  save  the  ink  of  the  newspapers,  and  never 
use  more  the  illusory  tome  of  Pierre  Larousse  except  to  sit  upon 
when  our  seat  is  too  low.     .     . 

If  the  typical  Paris  be  indeed,  as  M.  Claretie  seems  to  say, 
that  "  of  Tortoni  and  of  Roqueplan,"  there  are  also  other  aspects 
of  the  capital.  M.  Vitu  suggests,  for  example,  that  those  of  his 
fellow-citizens  who  imagine  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  outside 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  would  do 
well  to  take  a  promenade  on  the  Boulevard  Victor.  This  runs 
along  inside  the  line  of  the  southern  fortifications,  westward  from 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard  to  the  port  du 
Bas-Meudon  and  the  great  viaduct  of  the  Point-du-Jour,  passing 
before  the  city  gates  of  Issy  and  Sevres.  "  On  the  right,  a  little 
street,  called  the  Rue  du  Hameau,  leads  to  a  collection  of  rustic 
dwellings  half  buried  in  straw  and  manure,  just  as  if  they  were  a 
hundred  leagues  from  Paris."  The  terminus  of  this  thorough- 
fare on  the  river  is  one  of  the  siehts  of  Paris  worth  seeing. — but 
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it  is  not  rccomniciulcd  to  c\cr\-  one  "It  is  not  precisely  one 
of  the  turniiiL^-points  ot"  the  promenades  of  the  demoiselles  du 
Sacre-Coeur,"'  sa}'s  Arniand  Silvostre,  "and  never  are  there  seen 
here  the  young  ladies  of  the  auoust  Maison  de  Saint-Denis. 
These  must  enter  life  only  through  flowering  alleys  of  lilies  and 
orange-trees  where  only  turtle-doves  coo.  Here,  there  are  to  be 
seen  the  frank  sparrows  of  Paris  who  flirt  about  and  throw  to  the 
winds  their  little  cries  of  effronter}-  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  of 
shouts  of  laughter.  However,  we  will  not  consider  this  scholarly 
theory  of  the  virgins,  of  whom  more  than  one  will  become  a 
demon, — we  will  rather  follow^  the  paths  of  these  sacred  woods, 
where,  as  in  all  others,  the  runaway  scholars  are  not  lacking, 
and  we  will  accept  the  cheerful  sights  presented  b}'  the  bowers 
overhung  with  dusty  clematis  and  of  which  the  chaste  convulvulus 
closes  even  before  the  night  comes. 

"  Monsieur  and  Madame  Prud'homme  hold  also  in  great 
horror  this  localit\\  which  has  so  little  respect  for  the  majesty 
bourgeois,  willingly  bawdy,  as  Rabelais  says,  and  with  manners 
heroically  faubouriennes.  For  the  chevaux  dc  bois  here  turn 
con.stantly  amidst  the  clamor  of  popular  organs  scanned,  as  it 
were,  by  the  rumbling  of  the  big  drum  or  the  sneezing  of  the 
cymbals,  and  the  warm  breath  of  the  friturcs  tempts  \-ainl\-  \.o 
believe  that  the  outraged  Seine  still  contains  j^oii/oiis.  .As  in  the 
solemnities /wrt'/V/.v,  the  swings  in  full  flight  are  at  the  service  of  all 
those  who  are  amateurs  in  the  matter  of  sea-sickness.  To  tcll  you 
the  truth,  the  crowd  that  is  to  be  met  with  liere  is  rather  picturesiiuc 
than  select,  and  good-natui't'd  rather  than  well  ('(hu  .itcd.  It  is  a 
company  somewhat  mixed,  an<l  in  which  the  pei'sonages  so  mar- 
vcllonsly  described  l)\'  /ola  in  the  .\ss(>iiiiih>ir  might  riMdil\'  bi' 
met, — ( ioiipe.iii,  ( iervaise,  and  <.\  I'U  I.antier.      .      . 
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Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  viaduct  and  bridge 
of  the  Point-du-Jour,  and  the  Pont  Mirabeau  just  above  it,  are 
among  the  finest  monuments  of  the  art  of  the  engineer  to  be  seen 
in  the  capital.  The  viaduct,  on  which  run  the  tracks  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  Ceinture  which  girdles  the  city,  is  over  two 
kilometres  in  length,  carried  on  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  arches 
and  with  two  or  three  roadways  and  foot-paths.  The  Pont-viaduc 
which  terminates  it  has  two  carriage-roads  between  which  rises  the 
viaduct  for  the  railway  to  a  dizzy  height.  The  central  arch  of 
the  Pont  Mirabeau,  completed  in  1895,  has  a  span  of  nearly  a 
hundred  metres,  and  with  two  half-arches ;  in  its  construction 
were  exemplified  some  of  the  most  recent  developments  of  the 
science  of  the  bridge-builder,  the  use  of  steel  enabling  it  to  present 
an  aspect  of  grace  and  lightness  whilst  at  the  same  time  securing 
the  greatest  stability.  The  distinguished  engineers  of  this  work, 
MM.  Resal  and  Alby,  have  since  carried  to  successful  completion 
the  still  handsomer  new  Pont  Alexandre  III  of  the  Exposition 
grounds.  The  Pont  Mirabeau  was  established  on  the  axis  of  the 
Rue  Vouille  and  Rue  de  la  Convention,  opened  up  through  un- 
improved property  on  the  southern  side  of  the  cit}-,  and  it  affords 
direct  communication  between  Auteuil  and  Passy  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  and  Javel  and  Crenelle  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  contrast  between  the  different  quarters  of  Paris  is  fre- 
quently so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  desire  to  lay  the 
city  out  all  over  again  and  thus  relieve  the  congested  quarters  at 
the  expense  of  the  wide  and  desert-like  avenues  to  be  found  fre- 
quently in  their  close  vicinity.  The  hopeless  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  establishing  any  system  of  rapid  communication  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  difficulties  which  hamper  the  capital  more 
and  more  in  its  natural  development,  are  largely  responsible  for 
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the  frociueiit   prDxiiiiil)'  of  these  contrasting;  districts.     The  wide 
and  deserted  a\'enues  south  of  the  Invalides,  for  example,  and  in 
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the  nei^diborliood  of  the  Gare  IMontparnasse,  axfiiues  so  wide 
that  the  imperial  city  cannot  aK'Drd  to  pa\r  the  broad  sidewalks 
or  trottoirs   and  contents   hersell    with  a  naiiow  strip  o("  asphalt 
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immediately  in  front  of  the  houses  and  another  narrow  strip  in  the 
midst  of  what  should  be  the  pavement  for  the  pedestrians,  but  is 
really  a  rough  gravel  path  spaced,  frcquentl}-  on  both  sides,  with 
the  pitfalls  of  the  circular  excavations  around  the  roots  of  the 
trees, — these  wide  and  deserted  avenues,  without  shops,  almost 
without  population,  flanked  on  either  side  by  silent  and  apparently 
empty  houses  and  by  long  stretches  of  blank  enclosing  walls, 
border  closely  the  swarming  populous  districts  in  which  in  the 
narrow  and  crowded  streets  the  pedestrian  is  obliged  to  oscillate 
constantly  between  the  impossibly  narrow  sidewalk  and  the  road- 
bed filled  with  a  throng  of  vehicles  and  other  pedestrians.  Through 
many  of  these  narrow  and  winding  streets  on  both  sides  of  the 
river — ^just  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  and  the  side- 
walks frequently  not  wide  enough  for  two  pedestrians  to  pass  each 
other — dash  the  heavy  omnibuses  which  are  the  only  cheap  means 
of  public  conveyance  through  these  congested  districts,  and  which 
by  their  veiy  insufficiency  tend  to  keep  these  districts  congested. 
The  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  who  inhabits  the  desert  avenues  finds 
that  practicall}-  his  onl\'  method  of  reaching  the  points  of  the  city 
he  wishes  to  frequent,  the  Opera,  the  Bourse,  the  Lou\re,  the 
theatres  on  the  boulevards  or  the  grands  magazins,  is  to  walk,  or 
to  take  a  cab,  and  in  the  evening,  after  theatre  hours,  the  latter 
method  is  veiy  frequently  not  available.  Hence  this  spectacle  of 
the  practically  "  unimproved  "  districts  at  such  comparatively  short 
distances  from  the  heart  of  the  capital,  and  thus  is  the  capital 
fatally  tied  up  in  this  congested  knot  by  the  vices  of  her  own  con- 
figuration. The  present  Republic  does  not  seem  much  disposed 
to  carry  out  the  tremendously  costly  system  of  opening  wide  new 
avenues  through  the  crowded  districts  which  was  partially  effected 
under  the   Second  Empire, — the   magnificent  Boulevard  Raspail, 
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or  Boulcxartl  cl'Miifcr  as  it  was  at  first  called,  has  figured  on  the 
maps  for  twenty  years  or  more  as  striking  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  junction  of  the  Rue  du  Bac  and  the  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain  as  far  as  the  I'lace  Denfert-Rochereau,  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  great  Montparnasse  cemetery,  but,  in  fact,  is 
opened  onl)"  for  a  short  distance  in  its  southern  extremity.  In  the 
rest  of  its  course,  the  pedestrian  occasionally  comes  across  little 
morsels  and  scraps  of  it,  laid  on  the  main  line,  duly  widened, 
paved,  and  named,  but  suddenly  ending  at  each  end,  where  it 
strikes  some  property  the  opposition  of  the  vested  interest  in 
which  has  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  demolishment  in  the 
cause  of  public  improvement.  These  properties  are  frequently  so 
handsome  and  so  valuable,  that  the  pedestrian — forced  to  make 
a  long  detour  because  of  their  continued  existence — nevertheless 
appreciates  the  situation. 

In  these  wide  and  deserted  quarters  of  the  cit}',  the  sense  of 
remoteness  is  further  increased  by  the  not  unfrequent  evidences 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities,  in  corners  and  be- 
hind screens  which  the  municipal  street-cleaner  persistently  over- 
looks. There  will  be  found  streets  in  which  the  dust  and  dirt 
accumulate  undisturbed  from  some  excavation  or  alteration  of  the 
roadway,  in  which  the  same  pile  of  gravel  or  sand  remains  for 
months,  or  the  same  broken  place  in  the  asphalt  pavement.  V.xcn 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  full  I^xposition  season,  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  Ministere  de  la  Marine  was  broken  ami  in 
great  need  of  completion,  and  so  remained.  These  minor  ilelects 
would  not  be  remarkable  were  it  not  for  the  ver\'  exalti'd  claims 
made  by  the  citi/.(Mis  of  this  capital.  "  Paris,"  sa\s  M.  .\ugustc 
Vilu,  "is  not  only  the  most  biaiitiful  cit\-  in  tlu-  world,  the 
most  attractive,  tlu-   bc-st-polict'd,  the   richest    in   inonunicnts.  ami. 
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without  doubt,  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  civilized  world, 
such  as  were  Athens  and  Rome  in  antiquit}' ;  it  is  a  city  well 
made,  harmoniously  distributed,  in  which  the  pedestrian  readily 
locates  himself,  in  which  the  circulation  is  free  in  every  direction." 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  dwelling  in  this 
best-policed  city  in  the  world  for  a  year  or  so  preceding  the  Ex- 
position of  1900  were  not  to  be  overlooked.  Not  onh'  were  the 
very  extensive  operations  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Exposition  under  way,  but  also  the  excavations  of  the  Metro- 
politain  railway,  connecting  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  with  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  mostly  underground  and  following  the  lines  of  the 
principal  streets,  the  construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Chemin  de 
Per  de  Ceinture  from  La  Muette  on  the  west  to  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  and  the  extension  of  the  Orleans  railway  to  its  new 
depot  on  the  site  of  the  old  Cour  des  Comptes, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  innumerable  private  enterprises,  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  citizens  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  build,  or  rebuild,  or  make 
extensive  alterations  in  view  of  the  approaching  fete.  All  these 
operations  tended  to  make  the  city  an  immense  field  of  excav^a- 
tions,  demolitions,  and  constructions,  to  multiply  the  number  of 
streets  closed  to  traffic  or  torn  open,  of  palisades,  of  iron  scaffold- 
ings,— of  heaps  of  gravel,  stone,  and  other  building-material  in  all 
quarters.  The  whole  city,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  was  "  the  prey  of  engineers,  architects,  laborers,  and 
masons.  The  streets  are  reduced  to  half  their  width  when  they  are 
not  altogether  closed ;  the  sidewalks  and  the  road-beds  are  dis- 
embowelled ;  the  pavements  are  dislocated,  the  macadam  and  the 
asphalt  are  hollowed  with  ruts  or  are  transformed  into  thin  paste ; 
everywhere  are  there  piles  of  dressed  stone,  or  broken  stone,  or 
gravel  and  sand,  of  mortar,  of  scaffoldings,  heaped-up  rails  or  iron 
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girders  ;  tlic  air  which  we  breathe  is  saturated  with  telluric  miasma 
exhaled  from  the  ancient  Parisian  soil,  frantically  disturbed,  carried 
into  the  lungs  in  company  with  the  dust  of  old  plaster  and  the 
powder  of  fresh  plaster;  the  trucks,  drays,  and  stone  wagons 
traversing  slowly  avenues  and  boulevards  form  here  and  there 
species  of  dams  behind  which  accumulates  the  immobilized  flood 
of  fiacres,  of  great  omnibuses,  and  of  automobiles,  the  terror  of 
ears  and  of  delicate  noses. 

"  Through  the  midst  of  all  this  the  bicyclists  glide  in  and  out, 
taking  en  route  occasional  '  headers '  in  the  mud,  sometimes  bring- 
ing up  suddenly  against  an  unexpected  obstacle ;  and  the  foot- 
passenger  passes,  flounders,  muddies  himself,  kicks  his  heels,  and 
waits  until  a  sergent  de  ville  lifts  his  baton  that  he  may  cross  from 
one  sidewalk  to  the  other  without  too  much  risk  of  breaking  his 
bones.  And  all  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  tasted 
by  honest  people  before,  during,  and  after  an  Exposition."  There 
are  very  many  others,  not  directly  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
streets,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Man,  as  is  well  known,  is  largely  a  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  one  of  the  circumstances  that  most  seriously  affect  his  mental 
and  .spiritual  state  is  the  matter  of  his  climate.  That  of  Paris  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  occasionally  open  to  criticism,  and  one 
of  the  most  serious  charges  that  can  be  brought  against  it  is  that  of 
unseasonableness.  Not  onl)'  is  it  bleak  and  ilamp  when  the  alma- 
nac re(|uires,  but  also  very  frc(|uciit]\'  so  wIkii  tli.il  ri-corii  calls 
for  warmth  and  siinsliiiu'.  We  have  seen  tiiat  {\\cw  is  a  special 
saint  U>v  the  unduly  rainy  .seasons  ;  tluii-  are  also  llnve  (known 
also  in  (icimany)  who  preside  n\cv  tli.it  app.irently  unaccountable 
relapse;  into  winter  wliirli  rre<|ii(ntly  appe.iis  in  tin-  niiddli'  ol  the 
month  of  May,   when   tin     sinnnK  r   has   onic    l.iirly  opeiu-d.       1  In-. 
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relapse  is  currently  supposed  to  last  for  three  days, — it  very  often 
lasts  much  lon";er, — and  the  intervention  of  these  saints  dc  solace 
is  declared  by  the  astronomers  to  correspond  with  the  extreme 
southern  declination  of  the  moon.  However  this  may  be,  the 
period  is  very  disagreeable,  and  is  made  more  so  by  the  curious 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Parisian  stone  houses  guard  in  their 
interiors  the  winter's  chill  long  after  the  temperature  out-of-doors 
has  become  tepid  and  comfortable.  Hence,  the  pedestrian,  not  too 
heavily  clad,  and  glowing  from  his  promenade,  returns  to  enter 
a  salon  with  the  temperature  of  a  cellar.  The  real  winter  weather, 
which  is  always  disagreeable,  occasionally  exceeds  itself  and  be- 
comes phenomenal, — then  does  Paris  take  on  new  aspects  and 
become  much  more  than  the  mere  cit\-  of  the  boulevards.  The 
cold  season  of  1894- 1 895  was  one  of  these  unusual  ones,  and 
incited  the  journalists  to  unwonted  feats  of  description, — one  of 
the  most  moving  of  these,  by  ]\I.  Henri  Nicolle,  we  quote,  to 
complete  this  series  of  views  of  the  outward  aspects  of  the  capital : 

"  The  thaw  has  come,"  says  M.  Xicolle,  writing  in  March, 
"  and  the  swallows  are  expected.  It  is  the  moment  to  devote  a 
few  lines  of  adieu  to  the  execrable  season  through  which  we  have 
just  passed.  Such  a  winter  could  not  escape  the  curses  of  the 
poor  and  of  those  given  to  influenzas.  It  has,  on  the  contraiy, 
contributed  to  the  joy  of  the  coal-dealers  and  the  skaters.  They 
W'ill  mark  it  with  white  in  their  meteorological  annals.  And 
photographers  and  chroniclers  will  be  indebted  to  it  for  many 
curious  points  of  view  and  many  picturesque  scenes. 

"  Rain,  cold,  snow,  icy  sleet,  hoar-frost,  mud  .  .  .  ,  all  the 
chords  of  its  lyre  \ibrated  alternately. 

"  We  saw,  at  first,  the  Parisian  streets  transformed  into  cas- 
cades, and  the  boulevards  into  bogs.    The  rain  fell  without  ceasing, 
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a  rain  black,  close,  owiw  hcliniiig-,  which  pattered  despairingly  on 
the  asphalt.  One  felt  himself  to  be  damp  and  mouldy  all  over.  It 
rained  coughs  ami  cokls  also.     The  pharmacies  were  never  empty. 

"  When  we  had  doubled  the  cape  of  New-year's-day,  it 
seemed  that  we  were  through  with  Monseigneur  Winter,  and  that 
the  heavN'  tribute  of  innumerable  pneumonias  would  suffice  to 
soften  his  heart  of  ice. 

"  \'ain  hope !  All  of  a  sudden.  Monsieur  the  Cold  and 
Madame  the  Snow  took  it  into  their  heads  to  pay  us  a  tardy 
and  cruel  visit.  W^hat  a  frightful  month  that  was  for  the  unfor- 
tunate !  Februar)',  usually  more  accommodating,  showed  herself 
this  year  to  be  implacable  even  to  the  end.  She  blew  upon  us  a 
terrible  icy  wind,  froze  our  streams  and  our  fountains,  covered  our 
fields  with  a  white  carpet. 

"  Surely,  a  rigorous  winter  has  always  its  poignant  tragedies, 
its  pitiful  martyrs. 

One  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  presented  by  the  city 
during  this  unfeeling  season  was  that  of  the  frozen  fountains. 
In  most  of  the  important  ones,  the  water  continued  to  run,  or  to 
gush,  or  to  be  vomited  out,  and  as  it  ran  it  froze,  till  the  bronze 
and  stone  figures  took  on  the  strangest  guise.  In  the  great  basins 
of  the  I'lace  de  la  Concorde,  the  bronze  n\-mphs  rising  out  (^\  the 
basin  modestly  drapetl  themselves  up  to  their  chins  in  an  icy 
mantle,  their  dark  heads,  all  with  a  cotpiettisli  turn  of  the  neck, 
ajjpearing  above  this  white  and  shining  eiixilopc-.  The  water 
issuing  from  the  months  of  the  four  reennibenl  sphinxes  ol  the 
I'lace  (hi  Chatelet  d(A'elo])(il  into  ;i  perni.nient  slnietnre  that  I'osc 
fi'oin  tlicii'  ])aws  to  their  lips  and  grew  outward  till  it  seemed  to  be 
a  great  icy  nni/.zle;  I'lenn'et's  reariiii;  sea  horses  in  the  fountain  ol 
the   Obs<'rvatoiic    were    alteinately    enliiclv     en\'elo|)ed    or    almi>st 
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completely  disengaged,  as  the  wind  veered,  and  in  the  Place  Saint- 
Michel  the  absurd  dragons  or  chimeras,  sitting  on  their  tails,  pro- 
jected from  their  jaws  great  arches  of  ice  to  the  basin  below  them. 
The  many  statues  in  the  gardens  or  on  the  fronts  of  public  build- 
ings likewise  seemed  to  be  endeavoring  in  various  futile  wa)-s  to 
protect  themselves  with  a  more  or  less  grotesque  mantling  of 
snow  and  ice;  and  in  the  larger  gardens  the  snow  actually  lay 
white  on  the  turf  or  the  gravel  for  a  length  of  time  that  astonished 
the  Parisians. 

The  winter  of  189O-1891  was  also  one  of  extreme  severity, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  capital  were  so  great 
that  extraordinary  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Both  the  State  and  municipal  governments,  in  collaboration  with 
the  press,  organized  assistance,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  a 
credit  of  two  millions  for  this  charity,  the  money  being  distributed 
by  the  various  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance.  The  Conseil  Municipal 
established  in  the  Palais  des  Arts-Liberaux  on  the  Champ-de-Mars 
a  refuge,  comfortably  warmed,  and  provided  with  camp-beds  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  War,  a  similar  asylum  in  the  G}'mnase 
Municipal  Voltaire  in  the  Rue  Japy,  and  one  in  the  gymnase  in 
the  Rue  d'Allemagne.  In  all  these,  the  wretched  applicants  were 
furnished  with  warm  soups ;  and  in  various  public  places  in  the 
city,  as  on  the  Place  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  given,  great  braziers  were  set  up  and  lighted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shivering  crowds,  as  had  been  done  in  the  winter  of  1879. 
The  popular  subscriptions  opened  by  the  more  important  journals 
produced  unexpectedly  large  results,  and  both  public  and  private 
charity  responded  liberally  in  this  worthy  work. 

A  very  skilful  artist,  Chifflart,  has  reproduced,  in  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  drawings,  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the  poor  in  Paris, 
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tliat,  wliilc  Anindcd  on  sober  fact,  has  all  the  air  of  a  sombre  vision 
seen  in  a  dream.  The  locality  is  one  of  those  long,  steep  stairs 
of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  flanked  on  the 
left  by  a  gray  stone  wall,  and  on  the  right  by  dark  blocks  of 
houses ;  up  these  stairs  there  presses  in  the  gloom  a  dense  throng 
of  poor  mourners  in  black  garments,  with  bowed  backs  and  heads, 
and  far  up  the  flight,  in  a  sudden  patch  of  light  falling  between 
two  houses,  may  be  seen  the  three  croquc-uwrts  in  black  struggling 
with  the  long  black  coffin.  It  is  a  scene  worthy  of  Dore,  or 
Zola, — and  with  M.  Claretie's  Paris  of  Tortoni  and  Roqueplan 
may  be  contrasted  this  picture  of  Paris  Tragiqiie  by  the  eloquent 
defender  of  Dreyfus : 

"  There  is  the  tragic  Paris,  the  Paris  of  suicides  and  assassina- 
tions, which  mutters  and  grumbles  threateningly  in  the  suspicious 
quarters. 

"  Never  has  life  seemed  so  heavy  to  carry.  After  the  great 
social  overturnings,  there  has  been  frequently  noticed  this  disgust 
with  living,  this  longing  for  the  slumber  in  the  earth.  It  is  an  evil 
wind  on  the  breath  of  which  drifts  death.  An  epidemic  of  suicides 
breaks  out,  like  a  pestilence  come  from  no  one  knows  where.  In 
Paris,  on  certain  days,  there  are  reported  as  many  as  ten  suicides ; 
the  average  is  two  or  three.  The  city  seems  designated  for  this 
scourge,  with  its  doleful  jiopulation,  its  great  solitar\'  griefs,  its 
enormous  noise  which  covers  so  many  sobs.  The  despairing  come 
to  it  to  kill  themselves,  as  if  they  were  going  to  throw  themselves 
in  the  ocean.  But  never,  as  T  .say,  has  the  contagion  of  death 
seemed   to  have  claimed   so   many  \'ictinis. 

"  Men  throw  tiicmscKi-s  fi-om  biidges  throiudi  pi>\i'it)'  t)r 
through  dementia,  'iheir  bodies  are  found  in  the  .Sciiu-.  eaiiidit 
under  the  boats.      Others  select   tlic  rope;   some  ol   them  go  to 
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hang  themselves  in  the  woods  of  the  suburbs,  at  Vincennes  or  at 
Boulogne ;  the  greater  number  spare  themselves  this  journey, 
suspending  themselves  to  the  first  rafter.  There  are  hanged  men 
behind  the  doors,  in  the  attics,  along  the  corridors ;  lately,  one  was 
found  who,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  climbing  the  five  flights 
of  stairs  to  his  den,  fastened  himself  to  the  rail  of  the  stairway. 
There  are  fewer  poisonings ;  the  women  alone  still  swallow  lauda- 
num, or  the  phosphorus  of  a  package  of  matches  ;  this  is  a  method 
that  sometimes  does  not  succeed.  The  women  also  open  their 
veins  in  a  bath  ;  death  puts  them  to  sleep  gently  under  the  tepid 
water ;  a  girl  of  sixteen,  disappointed  in  love,  endeavored  to  destroy 
herself  in  this  manner  only  last  week.  As  to  the  brazier  of  char- 
coal, that  is  still  the  sleep-producer  of  the  poor,  the  cheap  cure, 
and  one  that  is  always  ready.  When  a  suffocating  odor  issues 
from  under  a  door,  in  the  quarters  of  the  working-classes,  the  first 
cry  is :  '  Some  one  is  dying  in  there  ! '  and  the  door  is  broken  in, 
sometimes  in  time  to  save  a  dying  one  gasping  on  his  miserable 
bed.  Suicide  by  the  knife  is  rare,  it  requires  too  much  courage  to 
bury  in  one's  flesh  a  blade  that  shines.  The  pistol  is  more  con- 
venient,— that  requires  only  a  slight  movement  of  the  finger,  and 
a  nervous  contraction  will  frequently  suffice ;  then,  moreover,  with 
a  revolver,  if  the  first  shot  fails,  there  are  still  four  or  five  remain- 
ing. Finally,  the  public  monuments  are  no  longer  used.  There 
are  scarcely  recorded  one  or  two  persons  a  year  who  throw  them- 
selves to  the  pavement  from  the  top  of  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame 
or  from  that  of  the  column  Vendome.  This  was,  however,  a  fine 
death,  this  immense  leap,  this  launching  into  space.  It  was  an 
ending  of  one's  self  in  the  vertigo  of  eternity. 

"Ah!    what   a  rag  is  this  life!      How  it  is  insulted!     The 
children  themselves  will  have  none  of  it.     They  kill  themselves 
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nowadays,  through  contempt  for  its  joys,  without  waiting  even  to 
know  thcni.  The  agetl  regret  to  have  Hved,  and  refuse  to  Hve 
longer.  They  all  go  awa)',  in  crowds,  in  disgust,  with  the  sole 
desire  for  the  good  sleep  in  the  cemeteries,  when  the  sunshine  of 
May  warms  the  tombs.  And  there  is,  still  more,  the  blood  of  the 
crimes  which  spatters  the  streets.  They  kill  themselves  and  they 
are  killed.  Some  give  themselves  the  last  blow  through  a  passion 
for  death  ;  others  cry  out  in  fear  under  the  knife  of  the  assassins. 
All  depart,  all  go  away  on  the  slabs  of  the  Morgue.  It  is  alwaj-s 
blood,  whether  it  flows  terrified,  or  jets  out  in  the  joy  of  being  free. 
Paris  preserves  its  black  traces." 

THE  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  its  present  condition,  is  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  Second  Empire.  Napoleon  III,  who  had 
preserved  on  the  throne  the  remembrance  of  the  handsome 
pleasure-grounds  of  London,  known  in  his  days  of  exile,  wished 
to  embellish  his  capital  with  a  park  that  should  surpass  any  of 
these.  A  law  of  the  8th  of  July,  1852,  reserv^ed  for  the  uses  of  the 
State  a  portion  of  the  property  carried  on  the  ancient  civil  list 
under  the  name  of  Promenoir  de  Chaillot;  and  another,  June  22, 
1854,  authorized  the  Ministre  des  Finances  to  concede  this  prop- 
erty to  the  city  of  Paris  on  condition  that  the  municipality  would 
replace  tliis  ancient  promenoir  by  new  proinenaties  opened  between 
the  Place  de  I'lCtoile  and  tlie  Porte  Daiiphiiic.  The-  cit\'  w.is  also 
authorized  to  .sell  the  propc-rt}- not  rc([uii(.'(I  for  this  einbeUishnient, 
and  an  Imperial  decree-  of  the  following  August  regulated  the 
construction  of  all  llic  buildings  to  be  erected  upon  this  propi-rly. 
forbiddin;.;  the  (exercise  of  aii)'  connni'reial  or  industrial  pursuit,  or 
the  display  of  any  mercantile  signs  or  iiidieatioiis  uhativc  r.  I  iu' 
laying  out  of  this  handsome  nsidculial  set  tion  was  at  fust  eonfuU-d 
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to  a  landscape  gardener  named  Vare,  but  was  carried  out  by  the 
distinguished  engineer,  M.  Alphand. 

Under  "  the  good  king  Dagobert,"  the  ancient  forest  of  Rou- 
vray  or  Rouvret, — so  called  from  the  clicncs  roiivres,  or  English 
oaks, — in  which  that  monarch  hunted  the  deer,  the  wolf,  and  the 
wild  boar,  extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  as  far  as 
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Saint-Ouen  or  as  the  plain  Monceau.  In  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  much  reduced  in  size,  and  was  known  as  the  Bois  de  Saint- 
Cloud.  In  1256,  Isabelle  de  France,  sister  of  Saint  Louis,  who 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  founded  the  abbey  of  Longchamp, 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  race-course,  and  installed  in 
it  a  community  of  nuns.  It  was  inhabited  later  by  distinguished 
personages,  Philippe  le  Long,  Blanche  de  France,  and  Jeanne  de 


From  a  drawing  by  Louis  Tinayn 
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Navarre ;  became  a  resort  of  fashionable  and  aristocratic  pilgrim- 
age in  consequence  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  relics  of  its 
founder,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  descended 
to  a  species  of  public  fashionable  resort  where  the  court  and  the 
people  came  during  Holy  Week  to  listen  to  sacred  music, 
the  concerts  spiritiicls.  During  the  Revolution,  it  was  completely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  mill  and  the  two  towers  still 
standing  opposite  the  Hippodrome.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1 3 19,  the  king  Philippe  le  Long  permitted  certain  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Paris  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Notre-Dame-de- 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  then  in  great  repute,  to  build  a  church  in  the 
little  village  of  Les  Menus-les-Saint-Cloud,  opposite  the  hill  of 
Saint-Cloud,  and  dedicate  it  to  Notre-Dame-de-Boulogne.  The 
village  is  now  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  and  the  whole  forest  took  the 
name  of  the  patron  saint. 

The  ancient  forest  of  Rouvray  long  continued  to  bear  an  evil 
name,  almost  as  sinister  a  one  as  that  of  the  forest  of  Bondy  on 
the  northeast  of  the  capital,  being  haunted  by  thieves,  adventurers, 
fugitives,  poachers,  duellists,  and  suicides.  Louis  XI  had  erected 
it  into  a  seigneurie  and  given  it  to  his  doctor,  Jacques  Coictier, 
naming  his  barber,  Olivier  le  Daim,  as  grand  grayer,  or  magistrate 
charged  with  the  cognizance  of  all  offences  committed  in  forest  or 
on  river.  Under  Louis  XVI,  the  royal  game-preserves,  or  rciiiisis 
dif  roi,  covered  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Montinarlre,  and 
ext(,'n(I((!  even  to  the  gates  of  Saint-Denis.  The  parks  of  Moiuwui 
and  of  Saint-Ouen  wen:  laid  out  in  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest 
of  Rf)uvray.  h^-ancis  I,  on  liis  return  from  his  .Spanish  captivit)'. 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Ciiateau  <\c  Madrid,  on  the  sitle  ol 
Ncruilly,  not  far  from  the  ])rcscnt  I'ortc  i\v  Madrid  and  tlu-  lai|;e 
open-air    restaurant,    in    ( i»nnn<  inoialion    ol    his    sojouiii    in    tlic 
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capital  of  Charles  V,  on  the  plans  of  Primaticcio,  the  (niter  walls 
being  ornamented  with  tiles,  but  the  northern  fagade  was  not  com- 
pleted at  the  death  of  the  monarch,  and  the  building  was  finished 
by  Philibert  Delorme  under  Henry  II,  and  became  a  favorite 
royal  residence  down  to  the  Revolution.  In  1793,  the  property 
was  sold  as  part  of  the  /'/r/i  iiatio)ial ;  and  in  1847  ^^^  chateau  was 
demolished.  Another  remnant  of  these  good  old  royal  times  is  the 
park  of  La  Aluette,  near  the  gate  of  that  name  and  not  far  from 
the  large  lake  of  the  Bois.  This  is  now  j^rivate  property,  and  not 
open  to  the  public.  It  was  a  ro}-al  hunting-lodge,  or  rendezvous 
de  chassc,  under  Charles  IX,  and  derived  its  name  from  iiicutc,  a 
kennel  or  hunting  establishment,  or  from  miic,  a  depository  of  the 
horns  dropped  by  the  stags.  ^Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  first  wife 
of  Henri  IV,  presented  it  to  the  young  king,  Louis  XIII,  in  1610; 
after  passing  through  two  or  three  ro}-al  and  princely  hands,  it 
returned  to  the  royal  domain  in  1719,  and  was  transformed  by 
the  regent  into  a  sumptuous  residence,  held  in  great  favor  by  the 
Duchesse  du  Berry,  by  Louis  XV,  and  finall}'  by  Marie-Antoinette. 
When  the  evil  days  of  the  monarchy  came  on,  it  was  abandoned 
as  a  royal  residence,  and  in  1787  was  enumerated  among  the  royal 
domains  to  be  sold.  This  was  not  carried  out  till  four  years  later, 
when  a  portion  of  it  was  disposed  of  as  part  of  the  bien  national ; 
the  rest  remained  the  property  of  the  State  until  1803. 

Another  pavilion  dc  chassc  developed  into  a  princely  residence, 
and  to-day  priv^ate  property,  is  the  Chateau  de  Bagatelle,  originally 
a  hunting-lodge  belonging  to  ^lademoiselle  de  Charolais.  It  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bois,  between  the  Champ  d'En- 
trainement  and  the  grand  Allee  de  la  Reine  Marguerite  which 
traverses  the  Bois  from  north  to  south  ;  its  handsome  park  and  its 
valuable  collection  of  works  of  art  are  to-day  held  by  the  heirs  of 
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Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  can  be  visited  only  by  special  permission. 
The  Comte  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X,  wished  to  make  of  it 
a  new  Petit  Trianon,  and  made  a  wager  with  Marie- Antoinette 
that  he  could  rebuild  it  in  a  month,  or  in  sixty-four  days,  as  already 
related,  and  won  his  wager,  though  only  by  such  summary  pro- 
ceedings as  arresting  on  the  highways  carts  laden  with  stone, 
plaster,  and  other  building-materials  and  diverting  them  from 
their  original  destination  to  his  own  use.  Consequently,  his  new 
chateau  became  known  as  the  Folic  d'Artois,  and  only  resumed  its 
original  name  later.  During  the  Revolution,  it  was  sold,  and  be- 
came a  garden-restaurant  after  the  manner  of  the  Tivoli ;  in  181 5, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Due  de  Berry,  and  later  it  became  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford. 

Adjoining  La  Muette  and  immediately  to  the  southwest  of  it 
is  the  Ranelagh,  which  was  an  establishment  founded  in  1774,  in 
imitation  of  the  English  Vauxhall,  by  one  Morisan,  the  guardian 
of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Bois,  and  who  gave  it  this  name  in 
honor  of  a  similar  resort  in  London,  established  on  the  property 
of  Lord  Ranelagh,  and  very  much  frccjuented  by  the  gay  world  of 
that  capital.  There  were  garden  paths,  lawns,  and  arbors  in  which 
were  given  concerts  and  dances,  and  exhibitions  of  fireworks,  etc. 
The  whole  establishment  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Prince 
flc  Soubise,  Governor  of  La  Muette  and  the  last  gram!  gruyer  of 
the  I5()is  (ie  l')Oulogne,  and,  latfr,  of  Marie- Antoinette  herself, — so 
iinich  so,  that,  in  (Kspite  of  a  foiinal  dciree  of  the  3d  ol  Jul}'.  I//"'), 
ordering  tlu:  innnediate  closing  of  the  place,  under  penall}-  ot  the 
galleys,  it  conliiiiied  open  until  tlu!  Revolution.  In  17(K>.  il  opened 
again  ;  in  the  following  year,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  s;intMiiii.ir\'  dis- 
tiubancc,  and    was    obliged    to   close    its    gates   until    the    l-iupMe; 
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during;-  the  Restoration,  and  especially  under  Louis-Philippe,  it 
became  the  fashionable  resort,  given  to  concerts  and  balls,  and 
in  1854  it  was  definitely  ended  when  the  Bois  itself  was  rctrans- 
formed.  Both  La  Muette  and  the  triangular  stretch  of  turf  which 
now  marks  the  site  of  Ranelagh  are  separated  from  the  Bois  by 
the  line  of  the  fortifications,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ad- 
joining station  of  Passy  of  the  Chemin  de  Per  de  Ceinture  are 
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several  statues,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  the  monument 
to  La  P'ontaine  in  bronze,  by  Dumilatre, — the  bust  of  the  fabulist 
on  a  pedestal  with  the  figure  of  a  h\ame  beside  it,  and,  at  the  foot, 
the  various  animals  which  figure  most  prominent!}'  in  his  zEsopian 
tales. 

Another  of  these  historical  reminiscences  is  connected  with 
the  Pelouses  de  la  Croix-Catelan  and  with  the  handsome  garden 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood  just  west  of  it,  the  Pre-Catelan.     The 
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two  artificial  lakes  which  constitute  so  important  an  addition  to 
the  rustic  features  of  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne  extend  from  north 
to  south  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  forest, — the  northern  and  much 
the  larger  one,  including  two  large  islands,  being  known  as  the 
Lac  Inferieur.  On  the  east  of  this  sheet  of  water,  between 
it  and  the  fortifications,  these  lawns  studded  with  clumps  of  trees 
and  bushes  are  known  as  the  Pelouses  de  la  Muette  ;  and  on  the 
west,  as  those  of  the  Croix-Catelan.  In  these  latter  may  be  found 
the  establishment  of  the  Photographic  Hippique  and  the  tracks 
of  the  Racing-Club  for  foot-races,  foot-ball,  bicycling,  and  other 
athletic  sports  ;  in  an  open  space,  the  Carrefour  de  la  Croix- 
Catelan,  stands  a  column  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  legend 
connected  with  this  name  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Foret  de 
Rouvray,  a  certain  gentleman  named  Pierre  de  Catolan  or  de 
Catelan  was  traversing  this  district  with  a  small  suite,  and,  as  it 
was  believed  by  his  followers  that  he  was  carrying  with  liim  a  ver}' 
considerable  sum  in  precious  stones  and  coins,  they  set  upon  him 
and  murdered  him,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  this  veiy  carre- 
four, which  was  then  existing.  Later  researches  have,  however, 
thrown  doubt  upon  this  story, — it  is  now  asserted  that  l''rani;ois 
Catelan  was  a  rich  financier,  who,  in  his  (|ualit\'  as  Capitaine  des 
Chasses  of  the  l-5ois  de  lM)uI()gne,  i)inxhased  the  domain  of 
Marcilly,  to  which  he  added  all  the  eastern  edge  of  the  wooil, 
from  the  Pavilion  d'Armenoin  ille,  wheie  stands  to-da\'  the  jiopular 
restaurant,  almost  to  tlu:  C'hatcau  de  Madrid. 

The  gaidcii   of   the    i'i-(''-( 'atdan   occupies  tlu'  siti-  oi  an   im- 
mense sand  pit  from  which  had  been  i-xtracted  the  sand  anil  giavi'l 
refjuired  for  the  roads  and  paths  of  the  Hois,  and  which  a  conjpaiix- 
offered   to   replace    b\'  lawns,    llowcrlx-ds,  hcdi;cs,  bowers,   iist.iu 
rants,  and   calcs,  on   ihe   (ondilion   that    it   should   be   permitted   to 
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enjoy  the  revenues  arising  from  the  same  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  Around  it  are  grouped  some  handsome  chalets  which  the 
city  of  Paris  leases  to  favored  private  individuals.  For  several 
years,  this  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  wealthy  citizens,  but  to-day 
it  is  a  dependency  of  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  farm  to  which  the  promenaders  resort  to  drink  warm  milk. 
It  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  June,  1856, — "in  the  begin- 
ning," said  Alfred  Delv^au,  "  the  whole  of  Paris  trooped  there, 
attracted  by  the  promises  of  the  bills,  which  were  all  fulfilled,  by 
the  notices  in  the  journals,  and  by  mere  chance.  .  .  .  There, 
there  might  be  seen  dancing,  in  the  midst  of  new  plants  and 
shrubbery  brought  at  great  expense  from  Holland,  a  company  of 
dancers,  young,  pretty,  agile,  and  loose-hipped  as  could  be  desired ; 
picturesque  kiosques,  veritable  cabinets  of  greenery,  from  which 
might  be  heard  issuing  joyous  fanfares  executed  by  invisible  musi- 
cians; an  aquarium  of  pisciculture;  an  open-air  salle  de  danse  filled 
with  the  fresh  perfumes  of  its  surroundings  ;  acrobatic  exercises 
worthy  of  the  Hippodrome,  and,  to  end  every  fete,  the  inevitable 
display  of  fire-works,  as  splendid  as  those  of  the  government. 

"  But  all  this  was  too  fine :  it  could  not  last.  The  capricious 
public  returned  to  the  road  to  Mabille,  to  Ranelagh,  and  to  the 
Chateau  des  Fleurs."  The  manager  was  ruined,  and  was  obliged 
to  close  the  Pre-Catalan.  In  1862,  it  was  reopened,  under  the 
direction  of  the  city, — at  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoons  of  Sundays 
and  fete-days  there  were  given  a  grand  concert  under  the  direction 
of  Musard  fils,  and  a  children's  ball  with  a  military  orchestra,  but 
these  also  came  to  an  end. 

Not  all  the  genius  of  M.  Alphand  was  able  to  supply  the 
Bois  with  those  natural  advantages  in  which  it  was  deficient, 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  is  somewhat  lacking  in  variety  and 
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picturcsqucness  to-day,  handsome  as  it  is,  and  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  Parisians.  lie  found  a  flat  plain  shaded  irregularly  by 
trees  in  all  stages  of  growth,  without  water  and  practically  with- 
out landmarks  or  monuments.  The  excavation  of  the  two  lakes, 
commenced  in  1853,  was  concluded  in  four  years;  the  Butte  Morte- 
mart,  rising  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lac  Superieur,  was 
formed  from  the  earth  from  this  excavation.  From  its  summit, 
the  race-course  of  Auteuil  at  its  foot  may  be  overlooked,  and  in  the 
distance  may  be  perceived  a  fine  view  over  Meudon  and  Saint- 
Cloud,  and,  directly  south,  over  the  little  town  of  Boulogne.  The 
water  for  the  lakes  is  supplied  by  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  connecting 
the  river  of  that  name,  a  branch  of  the  Marne,  w^ith  the  Seine, 
and  by  the  artesian  well  of  Passy.  In  the  Carrefour  des  Cascades, 
betw^een  the  two  lakes,  a  w^aterfall  pours  the  contents  of  one  into 
the  other,  but  the  "  Grande  Cascade  "  is  at  the  western  side  of  the 
Bois,  near  the  Carrefour  de  Longchamp.  This  is  one  of  the 
favorite  resorts  of  the  high-life  of  the  capital,  and  the  cascade 
and  the  pool  into  which  it  falls  are  sufficiently  handsome  and 
park-like,  notwithstanding  the  very  evidently  artificial  rocks.  The 
lakes  are  more  nearly  like  the  w^ork  of  nature,  and  their  still  and 
shining  surfaces,  framed  in  the  pleasant  green  of  the  lawns  or  the 
more  sombre  verdure  of  the  trees,  present  themselves  as  most 
beautiful  and  restful  to  the  wearied  e\-cs  of  the  citizen.  Tin-  two 
islands  of  the  northern  lake  are  connected  b\'  a  rustic  biidge,  and 
on  the  larger  of  the  two  is  a  cafe  which  can  be  nached  onl)-  by 
boat.  In  the  Carrefour  du  Bout  des  Lacs,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  tliese  sheets  of  watc;r,  these  j)leasure-I)oats  can  bi- 
taken,  and  tliis  tour  of  the  lakes  (ii  hatcaii  is  rei-oinnundid  in  all 
the  guide-books.  "  Notiiing  can  be  more  calm,  mon-  sinilin;.;, 
more  nposcfnl,  llian  lliis  litlle  voyagi".     No  other  sounds  are  to  |>e 
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heard  than  the  cries  of  the  ducks  and  the  ripple  of  the  oars.  The 
sleeping  water  reflects  the  great  trees  ;  the  banks,  rising  gradually, 
separate  you  little  by  little  from  the  exterior  world,  and  when,  the 
voyage  ended,  you  come  out  again  before  the  opening  of  the  road 
to  Suresnes,  you  seem  to  be  awakening  from  a  pleasant  dream." 

The  great  thoroughfares  traversing  the  Bois  are  three  or  four 
in  number,  but  there  are  many  smaller  ones,  winding  in  various 
directions,  not  always  very  interesting  to  follow  over  the  flat 
ground  and  among  the  monotonous  groves  of  trees.  The  great 
Allee  de  Longchamp,  or  Avenue  des  Acacias,  proceeds  in  a  rigor- 
ously straight  line  from  the  northeastern  entrance  of  the  Bois,  the 
Porte  Maillot,  to  the  Carrefour  de  Longchamp ;  the  Allee  de  la 
Reine  Marguerite  runs  with  nearly  equal  directness  from  the  Porte 
de  Boulogne  on  the  south  to  the  Porte  de  Madrid,  and  the  Ave- 
nue de  I'Hippodrome,  in  a  graceful  curve,  traverses  this  from  east 
to  west  from  the  Carrefour  des  Cascades  between  the  lakes  to  the 
Longchamp  race-course.  The  Route  de  la  Vierge  and  the  Route 
de  la  Grande  Cascade,  north  of  this,  and  more  pleasant  for  pedes- 
trians, also  connect  the  lakes  with  Longchamp.  The  Avenue  des 
Acacias  and  the  two  Chemins  de  Ceinture  which  follow  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  are  the  favorite  promenades  for  the  habitues  of  the 
Bois, — the  former  being  much  pleasanter  to  traverse  in  a  carriage 
or  on  horseback  than  on  foot.  It  is  bordered  almost  continuously 
by  the  wood,  this  enclosing  wall  of  foliage  being  interrupted  for  a 
moment  by  the  lawns  opening  on  the  semicircular  pond  of  the 
Cercle  des  Patineurs,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this 
work.  One  of  the  many  sights  of  the  Bois  is  the  nearly  circular 
enclosure  of  this  locality,  with  its  equestrian  track  with  hurdles 
and  other  obstacles  for  the  jumpers.  Between  the  Champ  d'En- 
traincment  and    the   Hippodrome    of    Longchamp   are    the   polo 
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grounds  on  the  ri\cr,  this  oanic  haxing-  been  introduced  from 
England  about  189J,  and  the  Auteuil  race-course  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bois,  in  the  southeastern  corner.  The  Allee  des 
Acacias  is  the  principal  scene  of  the  Fete  des  Fleurs,  organized  at 
the  time  of  the  Grand  Prix  for  charitable  ends. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fashionable  pilgrimages  to  the 
abbey  of  Longchamp  were  made  by  way  of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs-Elysees  and  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly  to  the  Porte  Maillot, 
and  it  was  this  annual  ceremony  which  first  made  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  the  vogue.  The  various  entrances  are  to-day  through 
handsome  iron  gates,  and  the  visitor  crosses  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  almost  without  perceiving  them,  so  skilfully  are  they 
masked  by  the  gatewa}'s  and  by  the  verdure  in  summer.  Certain 
of  these  avenues  in  the  park  itself,  as  that  of  the  Champ  d'P^ntraine- 
ment  and  that  of  the  Bord  dc  I'Eau  extending  along  the  Seine, 
have  bordering  them  a  few  handsome  dwellings,  surrounded  by 
opulent  gardens,  which  are  leased  to  private  individuals.  All 
through  the  grounds,  but  especially  along  the  main  thoroughfares, 
may  be  found  little  pavilions  provided  with  various  beverages  for 
the  thirsty  visitors,  kiosqucs  with  thatched  roofs  to  permit  the 
equestrians  to  mount  and  dismount,  and — what  is  of  c\cn  n\o\-c 
importance  in  this  variable  climate — numerous  shelters  for  both 
horsemen  and  footmen  in  case  of  rain.  The  e(]uestrians,  indeed, 
are  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  iniuinicral)le  bridle-paths,  c.iie- 
fully  prepared  for  the  horses'  feet,  are  verj-  well  palroni/ed  iluring 
the  fashionable  hours  in  the  early  morning  and  the  late  afternoon, 
when  the  /n<t/t  iiioinL-,  if  not  the  iirnin/  iiioiiiir,  as  l^ai-deker  puts 
it,  promenades  itself  here  to  sec-  ;ui<l  Ik-  set'ii.  The  number  ol 
cafes  and  reslaiiranls  is  consicKiaMe,  and  some  ol  them  aie  amon^; 
the  mosl  iiiipoitaiil  ol   tluisi-  social  instil iilions  in   Paris. 
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The  little  riviere,  frequently  not  much  wider  than  jumping- 
distance,  which  meanders  through  the  Bois,  must  not  be  omitted 
in  any  resume  of  its  picturesque  features.  It  takes  its  rise  behind 
the  restaurant  of  the  Carrefour  du  Bout  des  Lacs  and  immediately 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  wanders  off  toward  Long- 
champ  and  falls  into  the  reservoir  above  the  Grande  Cascade ;  the 
other,  after  straggling  into  the  Mare  d'Armenonville.  near  the  Porte 
Maillot,  turns  back  and  ends  in  the  ponds  of  the  Jardin  d'Accli- 
matation.  This  latter  branch  gives  off  another  which,  after  having 
replenished  the  pond  of  the  Cercle  des  Patineurs,  tumbles  into  the 
Mare  Saint-James,  between  that  and  the  Jardin.  The  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Seine  from  the  hill  above  the  Grande  Cascade  is 
well  worth  the  slight  trouble  of  mounting  the  acclivity, — at  its 
foot,  the  spectator  perceives  the  green  stretch  of  the  great  race- 
course spread  out  and  beyond,  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  river. 
Saint  Cloud  with  its  church  steeple,  and  more  to  the  north, 
Suresnes,  with  the  fortress  of  Mont-Valerien  rising  on  the  hill 
above  it.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill,  a  path  conducts  the  visitor 
by  the  side  of  the  reservoir  into  the  interior  of  a  little  artificial 
grotto  and  under  the  equally  artificial  cascade.  The  charm  of  all 
the.se  views  around  Paris  is  not  in  their  extent, — the  race-course 
of  P2psom  on  which  is  run  the  Derby  is  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  the  Hippodrome  of  Longchamp, — but  in  the  peculiarly 
green  and  smiling  and  park-like  aspect  of  the  countr}',  the  pict- 
uresque white-walled  and  generally  red-tiled  buildings  being  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  verdant  and  fertile  landscape.  But  the  shadow 
of  the  calamity  of  1871  still  hangs  over  it  all, — Mont-Valerien, 
the  impregnable,  powerless  to  save  the  capital,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  enemy ;  on  the  Butte  Mortemart,  where  are 
to-day  established  the   tribunes  of  the  Auteuil   race-course,  was 
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constructed,  durint;-  the  siege,  a  strong  redoubt,  and  across  the 
ri\er  the  heights  of  Buzenval  on  the  skirts  of  Saint-Cloud  mark 
the  site  of  the  last  desperate  sortie  of  the  besieged,  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  on  the  19th  of  Januar}-. 

In  winter,  the  Bois  is  not  without  its  attractions,  especiall\- 
when  that  rare  and  nuich-desired  event,  the  formation  of  ice 
on  the  lakes  and  on  the  pond  of  the  Cercle  des  Patineurs,  per- 
mits all  the  amateurs  dc  glissade  to  enjoy  their  favorite  sport. 
But  these  fetes  de  nuit  for  the  skaters  have  but  too  frequently 
been  spoiled  by  an  inconsiderate  thaw.  This  ice,  when  of  suffi- 
cient thickness,  is  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  in  ice-houses 
in  the  Bois ;  and  here  also  are  located  the  nursery-gardens  in 
which  the  city  educates  its  forest-trees.  While  the  pond  of  the 
Cercle  is  patronized  by  the  wealthy  and  privileged,  the  surface  of 
the  lakes  is  invaded  by  the  multitude  of  skaters, — twent\-  tluni- 
sand  on  the  great  lake  on  a  Sunday,  it  is  said, — and  among  them 
very  many  women.  Some  of  these  form  long  lines,  holding 
each  other's  hands,  and  launch  out  boldly  on  the  shining  surface; 
others  confide  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  fa\ored  male 
escort;  the  least  adventurous  take  their  seats  on  a  chair  with 
runners  and  are  propelled  swiftly  from  behind,  and  the  trul\-  timid 
ensconce  themselves  in  wicker-chairs  on  the  shore,  as  on  the  beach 
in  summer-time,  and  look  on.  I'^or  the  lavored  ones,  there  are 
o))p(jrtunities  for  warmth  in  the  great  braseros  set  up  in  slu'lteiid 
spots.  All  this  with  much  laughter,  clu'iiliilness,  gossip,  and, 
possibly,  "  flirt." 

With  the  advent  of  this  fn-e/.ing  weather,  the  army  of  bicyclers 
that  in  summer  infests  liu-  i'ois  disapiu-ars, — wilii  the  exception 
<;f  a  fi:w  nun  who  attind  to  their  own  alf.iirs  and  do  not  molest 
single   fon'it-n    ladies    likewise    takiut;    their  e\erc-ise.       l-'or.   il   we 
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may  accept  the  testimony  of  some  of  these  ladies,  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  this  great  pleasure-ground  is  the  entirely 
reprehensible  conduct  of  the  ordinar}'  Parisian  wheelman.  We 
present  an  extract  from  a  long  and  indignant  epistle  to  the  New 
York  Ti7ncs,  written  in  the  \ery  early  spring  of  the  Exposition 
year,  and  which,  if  not  unduh-  exaggerated,  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  others  of  the  writer's  way  of  thinking.  "  Transport," 
she  says,  "  one  of  the  vast  army  of  maids  and  matrons,  decorously 
clothed  and  in  their  right  minds,  who  ride  each  morning  through 
Central  Park  and  onward,  to  the  Bois,  then  look  out  for  tales 
of  woe,  tears,  or  melancholy  philosophizing,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  maid  or  matron. 

"  It  came  upon  me  as  a  great  surprise.  I  had  ridden  in  New 
York  for  sev^eral  years,  with  only  the  occasional  comment  of  the 
butcher-boy  to  mar  the  serenity  of  my  ride,  and  started  off  one 
lonely  autumn  morning  to  follow  La  Route  des  Erables  through 
the  Bois,  a  bicycle-path  smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  running  through 
woods  of  pine,  maple,  and  horse-chestnut,  to  make  one  dream  of 
dryad,  faun,  and  satyr.  But  the  dream  had  a  bitter  awakening. 
A  wheel  rustles  the  occasional  dead  leaf  behind  you,  coming  along 
at  a  good  pace  ;  as  it  approaches,  it  slows  up,  slows  up,  slows  up, 
until  }-ou  see  a  front  wheel  at  )-our  side.  You  push  along  briskly, 
so  does  the  wheel ;  then  a  grinning  face,  of  an  unprepossessing 
type,  is  abreast  of  you,  and  a  few  remarks  are  made  in  colloquial 
French,  with  a  beautiful  accent  that  is  an  added  insult,  and  a  soft 
rolling  of  the  r's  calculated  to  make  even  the  voice  of  a  brute 
musical. 

"  The  construction  is  not  taught  in  the  Meisterschaft  system,, 
nor  the  accent  disseminated  from  your  school,  so  what  is  said 
is  beyond  you  ;   but  that  does   not  diminish  your  helpless  rage. 
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Your  tormentor  then  leaves  with  a  laugh  and  a  remark  about  Ics 
Afig/aiscs;  and  that  is  the  last  straw,  for  the  English  woman  may 
shine  in  golf,  but  she  doesn't  even  glimmer  on  a  wheel.  I  was  cut 
to  the  heart  one  da\'  to  hear  one  of  my  countrymen  say  to  friends 
as  I  rode  past :  '  An  English  girl ! '  But,  perhaps,  he  had  never 
been  in  England !  As  I  rode  through  the  Bois  that  first  day,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  other  man  spoke  to  me  as  he 
passed. 

"  Then  I  said  to  myself,  in  solemn  conclave  :  '  Will  you  give 
up  riding  ?  '  '  Never,'  replied  myself,  '  not  for  all  the  contemptible 
cowards  in  France  who  call  themselves  men  ! '  Then  m\-  troubles 
began.  The  man  who  spoke  to  me  as  he  passed  I  soon  minded 
as  little  as  a  mosquito  in  frosty  weather,  but  the  man  who  shouts 
from  the  other  side  of  the  road  still  makes  me  turn  hot  and  cold. 
It  may  appear  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  subject,  but  the  anno\'- 
ance  is  much  greater  when  the  offender  is  unprepossessing.  Vov 
instance,  when  a  great  fat  animal  squeaked  from  a  high  dog-cart : 
'  I  want  my  little  butterfly,  I  want  my  little  butterfly  ! '  only  the 
thought  that  I  had  never  in  my  life  hit  a  mark  prevented  me  from 
hopping  from  my  trust)'  steed  and  heaving  a  rock  at  him." 

With  this  version  of  the  Bois  may  be  presented  another,  by 
M.  Paul  Juillerat :  "  No  fashionable  promenade  in  the  world  enji>ys 
so  favorable  a  topographical  situation.  All  that  Paris  contains  of 
higli  birth,  of  ^\■ualtll  and  of  beaut}-,  all  that  jjortion  ot'  the  pop 
ulation  whose  existence  natural!}'  incliidis  the  festi\als  of  this 
world,  has  stationed  its  hoti'is.  its  luxurious  apartments  of  the- 
Chaussee-d'Antin  on  one  side,  of  the  I'"aubourg  .Saint-(  ierniain  on 
the  other,  as  far  as  the  y\ir  de  rrioinplu',  along  imposing  hij^h- 
ways  which,  starting  from  old  Paris,  all  lead  to  the  tiiuiuph.il 
avenue  of  (he  (  'hain])s   l',l\sees  ;  and  il   nia\'  be  said  thai  the  Poi^  de 
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Boulogne  is  but  the  prolongation  and  the  terminus  of  Paris  opulent. 
In  all  this  long  transit,  there  is  nothing  that  offends  the  eye;  every- 
where is  presented  the  aspect  of  wealth  and  comfort ;  it  is  a  city 
within  a  city,  these  grands  qiiart'urs.  The  Bois  commences,  in 
reality,  at  the  Arch  of  Triumph  ;  the  splendid  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  former  Avenue  de  I'lmperatrice,  is  onl}-  the  vesti- 
bule. This  is  the  most  natural  route  of  all  those  which  lead  from 
Paris  to  the  great  Parisian  promenade.  Its  role  of  connecting 
feature  it  owes  to  its  peculiar  situation.  In  the  mornings,  the 
avenue  presents  an  aspect  full  of  attractions  for  the  philosophical 
observer.  Up  to  ten  o'clock,  the  magnificent  side-alley  for  eques- 
trians w^hich  extends  to  the  right  of  the  a\"enue  sees  defiling  along 
it  in  close  ranks  the  hostlers  conducting  their  animals  to  their 
exercise,  the  trainers  of  the  great  horse-dealers  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  the  orderlies  in  uniform,  and,  here  and  there,  an  occasional 
sportsman  whom  some  whim,  or  a  sleepless  night,  has  brought 
out  of  bed  at  dawn  to  mount  his  horse  before  the  select  hour. 
After  ten  o'clock,  the  spectacle  changes.  Officers  of  all  arms 
of  the  service,  very  correct  horsemen  escorting  ladies  similarly 
mounted,  begin  to  issue  from  the  Champs-El}'sees.  The  proces- 
sion increases  momentarily.  It  is  prcsenth'  an  unbroken  current 
of  horses,  of  all  colors  and  of  all  sizes.  The  side-alle\-  on  the 
right,  reserved  for  pedestrians,  fills  up  little,  b}'  little.  Idlers  of 
every  categoiy,  young  wives  accompanied  b\^  babies  swathed  in 
laces,  dowagers  issuing  from  morning  ser\ice  in  the  churches  and 
taking  a  little  promenade  for  their  health  before  returning  to  their 
hotel,  pretty  young  girls  coming  here  to  see  caracoling  in  the 
flesh  the  marquis  or  the  sous-lieutenant  of  their  dreams,  provincials 
with  staring  eyes,  foreigners  of  e\'ery  tongue  and  of  every  shade, 
pass  each  other  constantly,  or  take  their  stations  upon  the  benches 
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which  the  tmiiiicipal  foresight  has  Hberally  disposed  along  the 
lawns   w  hicli   border  the  Avenue. 

"  In  the  road\va\-,  there  pass  at  a  grand  trot  coquettish  cab- 
riolets, elegant  breaks.  From  time  to  time,  like  a  three-decker 
amidst  a  flotilla  of  barks,  there  advances,  dignified  and  worthy, 
a  coach  with  the  body  painted  in  lively  colors,  garnished  with 
young  Misses,  conducted  by  a  calm  and  grave  Monsieur  who 
bears  an  air  of  conviction  that  he  is  exercising  a  priestly  social 
office,  and  that  the  measured  trot  of  his  four  coursers  which  he 
restrains  with  a  firm  hand  within  the  limits  of  proper  decorum, 
will  conduct  him  directly  to  immortality. 

"  In  the  cheerful  light  of  a  spring  sunshine,  set  in  the  mar- 
vellous framework  formed  by  green  lawns  spotted  with  clumps 
of  trees  and  of  rare  bushes,  enamelled  by  the  beds  of  flowers  of 
many  colors  which  perfume  the  air  with  their  scent,  the  spectacle 
presented  by  this  elegant  crowd,  these  prancing  horses,  and  these 
brilliant  equipages,  so  animated,  so  varied,  so  full  of  color,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  charming  that  can  be  given  to  us  to  con- 
template. By  noon,  all  is  over.  Pedestrians  and  equestrians, 
breaks  and  coaches,  all  have  deserted  the  a\enue.  It  falls  again 
into  solitude,  broken  only  from  time  to  time  by  a  belated  horse- 
man, a  strayed  fiacre,  or  by  some  tradesman's  wagon.  It  repo.ses 
in  this  manner  until  about  four  o'clock. 

"At  that  hour  begins  the  procession  which,  e\er\'  da_\-,  is 
undertaken  by  thousands  of  men  and  women  with  llu-  sole  ol>iect 
of  going  to  show  themselves  at  the  Hois,  and  of  ailinning,  !)>  the 
f)unctual  accomplishment  of  this  soiial  obligation,  tlu-ir  indisputa- 
ble right  to  be  conntcd  among  the  |)ersonalities  of  the  i;i<iiiii 
vioiiilr  \\w\   lo  o((iip\'  a  wditli)'  place  in   the  .uinals  ol     Tout   i'aris. 

"Tlic  as])((t    ])resenlt'(l   b\-  the  aMiiiie  dmini;   the  two  hours 
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occupied  by  this  daily  procession  is  unique,  and,  as  the)-  say 
no\vada\\s,  eminentl)'  suggesti\e.  These  close  ranks  of  sumptuous 
equipages  mingled  with  humble  fiacres,  this  promiscuousness  of 
the  great  lady  proud  of  her  race,  of  the  financiers  wife  proud 
of  her  ducats,  with  the  cocotte  of  the  da\-  \\ho  has  no  other 
ancestors  and  no  other  riches  than  her  beaut\-, — this  melange,  this 
elbowing,  this  familiarit}',  has  in  it  something  of  the  grotesque. 
The  bedazzled  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  throngs  upon  the  side- 
alley,  of  these  bourgeois,  of  these  provincials,  of  these  small  shop 
messengers  taking  a  holiday,  who  follow  with  an  eager  eye  the 
passage  of  all  this  wealth  and  splendor  in  endeavoring  to  fit  to 
each  countenance  some"  name  known  in  the  nobilit}',  in  finance,  in 
the  arts,  or  in  the  gay  world,  has  in  it  at  first  something  saddening. 
It  seems  that  there  may  be  felt  here  a  species  of  vague  envy,  a 
sort  of  jealousy  that  is  hateful.  Howe\'er,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  souls,  }'ou  would  find  nothing 
but  a  naive  admiration,  an  infantile  curiosit}',  without  any  admix- 
ture of  contempt  or  of  env}-. 

The  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  fact,  which  leads  from 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile  to  the  Porte  Dauphine  and  thus 
constitutes  the  most  direct  route  to  the  centre  of  the  Bois,  is  a 
magnificent  drive-wa}',  thirteen  hundred  metres  long  and  a  hundred 
wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by  luxuriant  alleys  of  trees,  green 
lawns,  and  handsome  residences  half-concealed  behind  the  foliage. 
The  A\'enue  de  la  Grande-Armee,  almost  equally  imposing,  leads 
from  the  Arch  to  the  Porte  Maillot,  so  named  from  a  bowling- 
green  {mail)  in  the  vicinit}' ;  and  the  Avenue  Victor-Hugo  to  the 
Porte  de  la  Muette.  From  all  these  wide  thoroughfares,  and  from 
those  on  the  city  side  of  it,  the  great  mass  of  Napoleon's  Arch 
may  be  seen  rising  above  the  summits  of  the  trees  from  most  points 
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ol  \ic\v,  the  boaut}'  o{  its  proportions  skiving  it  a  singular  <^n-ace 
and  charm,  no  matter  at  what  angle  it  appears.  From  the  Place 
cle  la  Concorde,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs- hUxsees,  and  even  from  the  Tuileries  garden  and  the 
court  of  the  Lou\re,  its  proud  and  handsome  mass — a  real  arch 
of  triumph — ma}'  be  perceived  against  the  western  sk}-,  and  the 
whole  city  seems  to  be  finer  and  more  triumphant  because  of  it. 
In  the  evenings,  ver\'  frequently  the  sun  sets  directly  behind  it,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  genius  of  the  engineers 
who  thus  planted  it  in  the  path  of  that  luminar}-.  If  the  good 
citizen-king,  Louis-Philippe,  has  been  permitted  to  ascend  to  the 
heights  of  Oh'mpus,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  there  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Emperor  for  carrying  to  completion  this  most  per- 
manent monument  of  his  glory  and  of  that  of  the  Grande  Armee. 
In  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  located 
the  great  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
scientific  institutions  of  the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  popular  resorts.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Societe  Zoologique  d'Acclimatation,  officiall}'  founded 
]"'ebruai')'  lO,  1(854,  and  recognized  as  an  establishment  of  public 
utility  a  year  later.  As  already  related,  this  botanical  and  zoologi- 
cal establishment  grew  out  of  the  development  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  ;  in  1842,  l<>tienne  Geoffrox'  Saint-ililaire.  the  director  of 
the  latter  museum,  was  already  proU'sting  against  the  insulfieieney 
of  the  space  and  the  funds  altributt-d  to  it,  and  in  1S45  tin-  pro- 
fessors unitc'd  in  demanding  the  cnation,  in  sonu'  locaHt\"  i>ulsidc 
of  Paris,  of  an  aiu)ex  oi-  bianch  cstahlishnu'nt  which  should  ser\e 
for  biccdiii'.',  those  animals  \\lii(  li  it  was  di-siii'd  to  ])cr])elii.ite. 
The  a((  liniali/ation  so(  iet\'  had  lot-  its  objei  I  the  inlioduition 
and    the   .k  (  linialion,  as   well    as   the  dMiuistii  ation.  ol    both  usehil 
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and  ornamental  animals  and  vegetables,  the  perfecting  and  multi- 
plication of  races  and  species  of  animals  newly  introduced  or 
domesticated.  A  locality  was  also  desired  in  which  scientific  ex- 
periments could  be  made  on  living  animals,  and  these  zoological 
establishments  were  created  at  several  points  in  the  provinces,  but 
it  was  desired  to  have  a  central  and  more  important  one  in  Paris. 
For  this  purpose,  funds  were  required,  subscriptions  were  opened 
for  a  capital  stock  of  a  million  of  francs  divided  into  four  thousand 
shares,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Societe  subscribed  nearly 
three-fourths,  and  in  1858  the  city  of  Paris  granted  fifteen  and  a 
half  hectares,  soon  extended  to  twenty,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, — 
a  space  equal  to  nearly  fifty  acres.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by 
M.  Barillet-Deschamps,  landscape  gardener  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, under  the  direction  of  M.  Alphand,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October,  i860,  the  Jardin  was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  opened  to  the  public  three  days  later. 

By  its  means,  the  best  types  are  introduced  into  France  and 
efforts  made  to  maintain  them  at  their  highest  development,  and  it 
serves  as  intermediaiy  between  the  breeders  and  cultivators  of  the 
nation  and  those  of  neighboring  countries.  Within  its  enclosure 
may  be  found  a  very  large  collection  of  zoological  and  botanical 
species  useful  to  man,  and  even  of  many — as  monkeys,  penguins, 
hedgehogs,  sea-lions,  and  wild  beasts — that  contribute  only  to  his 
instruction  or  entertainment.  Even  with  the  most  intractable  of 
these  strange  guests  something  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  the 
Jardin  seems  to  have  influence, — as  with  the  four  full-grown  lions 
which  in  1895  constituted  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris,  and  which 
had  been  brought,  without  any  of  the  tricks  of  the  professional 
tamer,  it  was  said,  to  such  friendly  relations  with  their  keeper  that 
they  would  rub  themselves  against  him,  purring  formidably,  and 
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seeking-  his  caresses,  "  like  great  tom-cats."  Sometimes  these 
unaccHmati/able  importations  would  seem  to  be  quite  outside  the 
puri)ort  of  the  institution, — as  the  troupe  of  Caribbeans  brought 
from  Dutch  Guiana  by  the  explorer  Laveaut  in  1892,  and  here  ex- 
hibited for  the  amusement  of  the  Parisians.  They  were  thirty-two 
in  numl)er,  men,  women  and  children,  small  in  stature,  but  well- 
shaped,  quick,  and  alert.  Their  black  hair  was  slightly  curled, 
and  the  bronze  of  their  skins  artificially  heightened  with  a  little 
reddish  tint,  obtained  from  some  vegetable  probably,  and  known 
in  their  tongue  as  roucoii, — hence  the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes, 
the  Roucougenes.  They  were  all  content  with  the  slightest 
clothing,  a  species  of  short  drawers  or  loin  cloth  manufactured 
from  a  light  stuff  known  as  kalimbc.  Nevertheless,  the  women 
had  their  special  vanity,  much  like  the  ear-rings  or  the  corset  of 
ci\'ilizati(^n,  or  the  compressed  feet  or  heads  of  semi-civilization 
or  barbarism.  This  adornment  consisted  in  a  number  of  rings  or 
bands,  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers,  which  enclosed  the  leg 
tightly  below  the  knee  and  down  to  the  ankle, — so  tightl}-  that 
the  fiesh  around  them  swelled  into  permanent  welts.  The  female 
limb  in  this  condition  is  considered  b\'  the  Caribbean  connoisseur 
as  ])rescnting  the  most  beautiful  form.  Notwithstanding  this 
aberration  of  taste,  and  their  comj)arati\-e  nudit)',  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  sojouiMiei\s  wvw  ohsi'iAX'd  to  bt'  \-eiy  estima- 
ble, the  family  instinct  was  strongly  dext'lopinl  in  tlu-m,  the 
mothers  nursed  tluir  little  thildi'en  in  the-  hannnoeks  which  lhe\' 
had  bioiif.dil  with  them,  and  their  dances  and  ri'ligious  cere-monies 
were  performed  with  due  deeoium,  e\(ii  Ix-tore  the  staring  i'\"es 
of  the  Parisian  badands.  (  )n  their  arrival  at  llie  Jardin.  the\-  were 
formally  iiispe(  led  l)\'  the  inedii  al  ofruci-  attached  to  tiie  institu- 
tion, and  then  installed  1)\'  M.  ( iinllVo)'  Saint  I  lilaire.  llu-  director, 
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in  the  new  halle-boulevard,  a  soil  of  gigantic  conservatory  set  out 
with  exotic  trees  and  plants.  Here,  in  two  encampments,  they 
were  provided  with  camp-beds  and  mattresses  ;  the  temperature 
was  maintained  at  the  requisite  height  by  means  of  stoves,  and 
furthermore  by  regular  distributions  of  punch  and  rum.  Their 
sojourn  in  this  strange  land  lasted  two  months. 

If  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  thus  ransacked  to  furnish  enter- 
taining spectacles  for  the  sight-seers  of  Paris,  the  citizens  them- 
selves are  very  frequently  willing  to  provide  amusement  for  each 
other  with  a  species  of  guilelessness  which  we  have  previously 
noticed.  One  of  the  frankest  of  these  entertainments  is  that  of 
the  wedding-parties  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  and  surrounded  by  an  honest  and  laborious  population  much 
less  cligant  than  that  of  the  quarter  around  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
This  population  takes  its  outings  only  on  Sundays  and  fete-days, 
so  that  during  the  week  the  restaurants  and  the  pleasure-grounds 
are  practically  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridal  proces- 
sions on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  "  The  corteges  of  Hymen 
furnish  the  principal  customers  for  the  restaurants.  The  Porte 
Jaune,  erected  in  1859,  on  the  first  of  the  islands  of  the  Lac  des 
Minimes,  is  renowned  for  its  matrimonial  dinners,  and  the  spectacle 
which  it  presents  on  the  days  consecrated  by  custom  and  by  the 
municipal  conventions  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  Jus- 
tinian entitled  the  lawful  wedlock  is  far  from  being  a  commonplace 
spectacle.  Generalh-  speaking,  the  arrival  of  the  patients,  escorted 
by  relatives  and  friends,  piled  together  in  landaus  for  those  who 
affect  style,  and  in  fiacres  and  pleasure-\"ans  for  those  who  do  not, 
is  not  wanting  in  a  certain  decorum.  It  is  felt  that  there  is  about 
to  be  accomplished  a  serious  act  to  wh.ich  every  one  brings,  or 
endeavors  to  bring,  a  certain  conscientiousness. 
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"  Hut.  after  the  nuptial  repast,  when  the  toasts  and  the  songs 
more  or  less  dishevelled  have  dri\en  away  constraint,  and  when 
life,  seen  through  the  empty  bottles,  has  taken  on  more  color,  and 
become  for  the  guests  more  or  less  rosy  in  tone,  ah  !  then  it  is 
another  thing.  The  embarkation  in  the  various  vehicles  which  are 
to  promenade  the  part)-  through  the  avenues  of  the  Bois  does  not 
fail  to  offer  to  the  eye  something  distinctly  picturesque. 

"  Joy  overflows,  the  lightness  of  heart  is  extreme,  and,  upon 
my  word,  on  dijonr  dc  nocc,  it  is  quite  permissible  to  squeeze  the 
waist  of  your  neighbor  and  to  utter  aloud  certain  discreet  observa- 
tions upon  the  rear  views  presented  by  the  guests  in  their  desperate 
efforts  to  hoist  themselves  into  the  carriages. 

"  But,  alack !  life  is  short,  and  it  would  be  unfeeling  to  re- 
proach with  a  few  moments  of  unrestrained  happiness  these  honest 
people  \\ho,  to-morrow,  will  resume  the  collar  and  harness  them- 
selves again  to  that  labor  without  respite  to  which  our  humanita- 
rian civilization  condemns  all  those  who,  being  neither  millionaires 
nor  thieves,  arc  unwilling  to  die  of  hunger  [ !  ].  But  these  are 
onl}'  incidents.  The  \ast  shadtnvy  avenues  of  the  ccntin-}--old 
trees,  the  smiling  stretches  of  the  lake,  the  .severe  monotoii)-  of 
the  champ  dc  iiiaiuviivrcs,  are  lit  up  for  a  moment  1)\'  the  passage 
of  these  joyous  caravans,  then  the\'  fall  again  immediatel)'  into 
their  habitual  silence  and  calm." 

.Sometimes  it  is  the  foreigner  who  furnishes  the  necessary  s])ec- 
tacle  in  the  streets  to  the  spcctacIe-lo\  ing  citizens,  and  it  nnist  l)e 
confess(,'d  that  this  foreigner  fr((|iuiitly  lends  hiniscll  to  derision  bv 
his  obstinate  clinging  to  his  own  methotis  of  procedure  without  any 
nrgard  for  his  surroundings.  In  maintaining  himself  in  this  semi- 
contc-mptuous  isolation,  the  I^ritish  toniisl  has  long  enjttyed  a  cer- 
tain prc.i'minence,  and  wluii  in-  becomes  ",i  pi'rsonaliy  conihuti-il" 
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tourist  his  eccentricities  are  multiplied.  The  docile  troops  of 
"  Cookies,"  or  "  Cookists,"  conducted  throu<^'h  the  streets,  the 
public  buildings,  or  tiie  museums  by  a  blatant  and  authoritative 
guide,  canying  out  their  sight-seeing  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  time  and  money,  so  as  to  do  Paris  in  three  days  and 
Europe  in  a  month,  furnish  one  of  those  many  sights  in  this  world 
which  are  both  irritating  and  amusing.  "There  were,  formerly, 
the  cxcrcicc  a  la  prnssicnnc ;  to-day,  it  is  the  tojtr  a  V aiiglaisc. 
'  One,  two !  turn  your  heads  to  the  left !  Raise  your  eyes ;  this 
monument  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  You  see  that!  you 
see  it  very  clearly  !  Heads  to  the  right !  this  view  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Paris ;  in  the  foreground,  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce ; 
farther  on,  the  bridges ;  in  the  distance,  the  Louvre.  We  will 
proceed  to  other  things  !  Driver,  go  ahead ! '  And  the  immense 
break,  rumbling  and  shaking,  strains  under  the  efforts  of  its  five 
horses  and  goes  on  to  take  its  station  in  another  open  place,  where 
the  process  is  repeated ;  the  tourists,  docile  and  silent,  execute  the 
exercise  commanded,  conscientious!}',  without  curiosit}',  without 
enthusiasm."  It  is  some  such  scene  that  J\I.  Moulignie  has  repre- 
sented in  the  large  engraving  in  this  chapter ;  and  there  might  be 
seen  also,  perhaps  more  frequently  formerly  than  of  recent  days, 
the  long  lines  of  these  vehicles  drawn  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Palais- Royal  at  the  hour  of  dejeuner,  so  that  the  islanders 
might  feed.  It  is  absurd,  and  it  is  not  very  useful,  but,  after  all,  no 
better  method  has  so  far  been  invented  of  carrying  out  the  not 
unreasonable  desire  of  these  imperfectly  equipped  travellers  to 
cover  just  as  much  ground  as  possible  with  the  very  limited  means 
at  their  disposal. 

One  of  the   most  quoted  of  the  familiar,  smaller  sights  of 
Paris  is  the  second  and  third  hand  book-stalls  along  the  parapets 
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of  the  v'wcY  ciuais  aiul  their  atlL'iulant  customers  of  varied  types; 
this  [)articular  picturesijue  institution  seems  to  be  losing-  its  pic- 
turesquencss.  It  ma\'  be  only  the  usual  disillusioning  that  comes 
with  advancing  years,  but  it  certainly  appears  to  the  idler  of  to-day 
as  tliough  there  were  no  longer  anything  in  these  displayed  wares 
to  repay  him  for  searching  through  them,  whereas  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite  possible  to  make  a  very  desirable 
purchase  after  a  comparatively  brief  inspection.  The  merchants 
themselves  seem  to  be  losing  heart ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  deprived  of  their  locals  by  the  opening-up  of 
the  Orleans  railway  along  the  left  bank  and  the  construction  of  the 
new  depot  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  those  that  remain  in  other  locali- 
ties are  so  little  enterprising  that  on  the  most  promising  da)'s  their 
long  rows  of  boxes,  clamped  on  top  of  the  stone  parapet,  remain 
closed  and  padlocked  and  not  a  seller  or  buyer  to  be  seen  !  Those 
that  are  open  contain  a  very  varied  assortment  of  undesirable 
wares,  much  soiled  and  dog-eared  by  constant  handling  and  ex- 
posure to  the  weather, — bound  volumes  hopelessly  out  of  date 
and  void  of  interest,  pamphlets  and  paper-covered  novels,  some- 
times of  recent  and  purchasable  editions,  French  and  foreign,  but 
generally  very  dirty ;  old  photographs,  old  engravings,  old  botani- 
cal, mechanical,  and  otherwise  scientific  j)lates.  The  constant  de- 
mand through  so  long  a  period  for  wares  of  which,  in  most  cases, 
there  is  no  further  production,  has,  naturally,  exhausted  the  stock. 
This  holds  true  also  of  the  portfolios  of  old  engravings  exposed  so 
temptingly  r)utside  of  the  sho[)s  along  the  ipiais  on  the  left  bank 
fioni  the  Institute  to  the  l'oiit-Ro)'al,  on  thi'  Rue  noiiajiarte  .un! 
Kut;  de  Seine  and  the  l\iic  Kiclulieu.  Disappointnunt  and  soiled 
gloves  only  await  him  who  stops  to  inspect  llu-m  ;  .mil  in  the  more 
im])ortant  plates  preserved  inside  the  shops  there  is  als*)  the  usual 
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very  abundant  proportion  of  chaff  that  obtains  in  the  things  of 
this  world. 

Nor  are  tlie  pubHcations  of  the  day  and  the  instant  that  are 
so  abundantl)'  disphiyed  by  the  kiosques  of  the  grand  boulevards 
all  that  they  might  be,  nor  all  that  they  were,  apparently.  The 
innumerable  weekly  papers  with  colored  illustrations  that  make  so 
brave  a  show  from  a  distance,  most  of  them  "  comic  "  journals, 
and  some  of  them  serious  ones  with  the  news  of  the  day,  do  very 
little  to  uphold  the  national  reputation  for  wit  and  for  artistic  taste. 
The  color-printing,  executed  in  two  or  three  of  the  modern  cheap 
processes,  is  generally  effective  and  well  managed,  but  the  designs 
are  frequently  commonplace  and  puerile  when  they  are  not  wilfully 
gross  and  hideous.  Some  of  the  viler  little  political  sheets  push 
caricature  to  its  utmost  limits  of  offensiveness,  without  the  smallest 
seasoning  of  intelligence  or  wit ;  the  murderous  series  of  portraits 
of  foreign  sovereigns  and  princes,  published  on  the  front  pages  of 
Lc  Rirc  within  the  last  few  years  before  it  became  simply  obscene, 
and  still  \ery  freely  displayed  on  the  boulevards,  is,  however,  one 
of  the  most  important  examples  of  this  art  in  recent  times.  With 
the  exception  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  "Abdul  the  Damned,"  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  patriotic  citizen  not  to  appreciate  in  these 
the  tremendous  burlesquing  of  the  features  of  his  sovereign  in 
which,  nevertheless,  the  distinguishing  character  is  maintained. 
When  he  came  to  the  sultan,  however,  the  artist,  no  longer  funny, 
personified  him  as  Murder.  But  since  these  were  published, 
Fashoda  has  intervened,  and  Lc  Rirc  is  now  the  most  misnamed 
of  journals.  All  the  others  have  similarly  deteriorated,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  illustrated  Gil  B/as,  which  still  presents, 
week  after  week,  a  tinted  crayon  drawing  by  the  inexhaustible 
Steinlen,  nearly  always  of  the  first  quality,  and  on  the  inside  page 
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aiuithcr,  iK^t  very  much  inferior,  by  another  artist.  This  pubHca- 
tion,  anil  the  German  one,  //(^'(V/^/,  also  exposed  on  the  boulevards, 
are  the  only  weekly  sheets  with  any  artistic  value. 
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The  tondcur  dc  cJiicus  still  exercises  his  profession  on  the 
river-bank  at  various  stations,  and  always  with  a  small  and  sym- 
pathetic audience  watching  him  from  the  parapets  or  the  steps 
above.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  French  dogs — probably  ap- 
preciating their  advantages  in  this  paradise  of  dogs — are  inter- 
minably good-natured,  for  his  processes  are  conducted  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  their  feelings.  If  the  patient  be  a  black 
canichc,  he  is  first  taken  unceremoniously  in  his  tormentor's  lap, 
turned  on  his  back  and  on  his  stomach,  and  clipped  close  down  to 
his  black  skin  with  a  pair  of  clippers  till  nothing  is  left  of  his  thick 
coat  but  a  grotesque  mane  around  his  shoulders  and  head,  and  the 
proper  little  tufts  on  his  ankles  and  tail.  Sometimes  he  is  thus 
stripped  up  to  the  back  of  his  ears,  and  he  then  looks  queerer 
than  ever.  To  this  the  unfortunate  Medor  submits  like  a  sheep, 
but  when,  that  operation  over,  he  is  seized  b)'  the  scruff  of  his 
neck  and  dragged  down  into  the  river,  he  makes  frantic  efforts  to 
escape.  Whelmed  under  the'  clear  water,  lie  comes  up  sneezing 
and  sputtering,  then  is  hauled  up  the  bank  to  a  great  tub  of  yellow 
sulphur-water  into  which  he  is  splashed  neck  and  crop  ;  taken  out 
and  held  between  the  operator's  bare  legs,  he  is  carefully  lathered 
with  white  soap  from  his  ears  to  his  tail,  held  by  the  neck  or  a 
hind  leg,  or  any  other  organ  that  presents  itself  when  his  struggles 
become  too  violent.  Finalh',  if  he  is  not  too  dirty  a  dog,  or  too 
much  infested,  he  is  doused  in  the  water  again,  rinsed  off,  dried 
summarily,  and  allowed  to  depart,  cleansed  and  rejoicing, — to  roll 
himself  in  the  first  dust-heap  he  comes  to,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind. 

We  have  seen  it  claimed  that  one  of  the  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing beauties  of  the  Parisian  streets  is  their  freedom  from  that 
frantic  outburst  of  advertising,  unrestrained  by  any  considerations 
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of  taste  or  tliscretioii,  which  so  characterizes  the  American  cities. 
"  In  I'aris,  )c)u  foci  that  you  are  among  a  people  with  artistic 
instincts,"  and  who  do  not  permit  tliese  instincts  to  be  outraged 
b}'  an\-  mere  mercantile  considerations,  etc.  This  statement  was 
probably  truer  some  \-ears  ago  than  it  is  to-day,  though  evi- 
dences of  this  artistic  taste  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  in- 
numerable posters  on  the  walls,  but  the  greatly  increased  use  of 
gas  and  electricit}',  and  a  possible  development  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, have  led  to  an  abuse  of  reclame  which  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  Yankees.  The  lines  of  the  great  boulevards  blaze  at  night 
with  enormous  letterings  spelled  out  in  fire  against  the  dark  walls 
of  the  building  or  against  the  sky,  and  without  any  regard  for  the 
aesthetics  of  the  street  whatever.  Each  advertiser  strives  to  outdo 
his  neighbor  in  the  general  bedazzlement, — not  only  are  the  usual 
methods  employed,  of  causing  the  whole  illuminated  sign  to  ap- 
pear and  disappear  alternately,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  varying  the 
color  of  the  letters,  so  that  they  blaze  in  blue  or  red  or  yellow, 
but  also — which  is  more  puzzling — of  causing  entire!}-  different 
words  and  jihrases  to  appear  one  after  the  other  in  exactl}'  the 
same  spot.  In  certain  commercial  quarters,  the  characteristic  neat 
and  discreet  French  lettering  of  the  signs,  slim  and  distinguished 
characters  against  a  dark  ground,  is  being  replaced  b\-  \ulgai-  and 
noisy  announcements  that  attract  the  e}'e  of  the  passer-b\-  horn  a 
distance  and  against  liis  will.  In  the  nffic/u-s,  foi"  theatres,  concerts, 
books,  bicycles,  and  even  railwax'  companiis,  a  great  ileal  ot  in- 
gciniit)'  of  design  is  displayetl,  and  \ii\-  l!i'(|ucntly  excellent 
lilliogi-apliic  ])rinting; — it  ma\'  be  noliti'il  that  tlii-si'  posters  sciMU 
to  \)c  able  to  n-niain  Ioniser  on  llu-  walls  tli.in  in  Ainrriia.  the 
street  lounger  and  tin  small  l)o\'  and  tin-  ruflian  with  a  K'.id  pt-iuil 
being  less  pi'one  to  iniitil.itjon  and  dcst  1  ik  tion. 
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Tlic  marvels  of  science  arc  called  upon  in  other  wa}"s  to 
promote  business, — one  of  the  favorite  methods  being  that  of 
illuminated  figures,  greatly  magnified,  thrown  upon  a  screen  in 
the  evenings,  sufficiently  high  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  and 
constantly  and  judiciously  varied, — Swiss  landscapes,  the  squirm- 
ing monsters  in  a  drop  of  water  as  revealed  by  the  microscope, 
hygienic  nursing-bottles,  and  tailors  a  la  mode.  The  painting  by 
Jean  Beraud,  reproduced  for  these  pages,  represents  one  of  these 
peculiarly  modern  Parisian  aspects. 

In  the  very  great  variety  of  these  aspects,  the  contributions 
of  the  foreigner  count  for  much,  as  we  have  already  seen,  all  the 
more  so  that  the  Parisian  himself  is  not  much  of  a  traveller.  One 
of  the  most  entirely  novel  and  altogether  unimaginable  in  his 
little  world  was  the  first  appearance  here,  some  years  ago,  of  the 
"  Wild  West  Show  "  of  Buffalo  Bill  (pronounced  Ba:iif-a-r]iiiilc  in 
Parisian).  This  spectacle  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm, as,  indeed,  it  was  generally  throughout  effete  Europe.  At 
the  present  day,  when  cotvboys  are  recognized  as  standard  attrac- 
tions in  the  Nouveau  Cirque  and  the  Cirque  d'Hiv^er,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  bedazzlement  produced  by  their  first  appearance, 
with  all  their  paraphernalia.  We  will  allow  M.  Henri  Lavedan  to 
relate  the  effect  produced  upon  his  not  altogether  unsophisticated 
mind  by  the  first  sight  of  this  irruption  of  the  outer  barbarians. 
"  I  remember  that  I  was  present,  some  four  months  ago,"  he  says, 
writing  in  1889,  "at  the  debarkation  of  his  troupe,  away  over 
there  on  the  steppes  which  surround  the  freight  depot  of  the 
Batignolles.  It  was  in  the  morning,  under  a  gray  sky  across 
which  flitted  stormy  clouds ;  the  fortifications  had  taken  on  a 
sinister  air,  the  fields  extended  into  the  distance  in  every  direction, 
flat,  mangy,  and  in  the  foreground  were  drawn  up  some  forty  carts 
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hulcn  with  luniscliokl  icfusc  whicli  sonic  ragged  and  poor-lookin"- 
men  were  enipt\-ing  with  a  great  labor  of  forks  and  shovels.  An 
int(,)lerable  odor,  which  at  intervals  assumed  a  horrible  intensit\% 
like  that  of  dead  bodies,  filled  the  air,  and  the  wind  sported  with 
this  pestilence  w  Inch  it  disseminated  at  its  will.  At  the  side  were 
waiting,  empt\',  six  great  carriages  of  the  Cook's  tourists'  agency. 
Finally,  after  an  hour  of  mortal  weariness  of  waiting  in  the  middle 
of  this  prairie,  the  train  appeared,  growing  larger  as  it  advanced. 
I  should  sa}',  rather,  the  trains,  for  there  were  two  of  them, — the 
first,  that  of  the  baggage,  contained  the  most  extravagant  of 
the  luggage,  skeleton  frames,  chests,  packages,  stakes,  hmbers, 
ladders,  all  the  '  hand-me-downs  '  of  the  Wild  West,  a  wagon  with 
an  awning  over  it  in  which  were  barking  the  Canadian  dogs,  that 
of  the  buffalo,  and  then  the  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  exhausted 
b}'  the  journey,  their  rough  heads,  brown  and  cafe-au-lait  in  color, 
sticking  stupidly  out.  In  the  second  train,  the  rest  of  the  ani- 
mals,— the  men.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  these  cowboys,  with  their  air  of  ungainly  ruffians. 
There  was  every  variet}'  in  the  faces  of  these  rovers, — Yankees, 
Spaniards,  English,  mulattoes,  hunters,  pirates,  mechanics,  and 
policemen.  It  was  the  wantlering  scum  of  the  earth.  With  their 
immense  hats,  picadors'  or  Mexicans'  sombreros,  retained  b}-  a 
twisted  fringe  of  blackened  silver,  their  leathern  garments  gar- 
nished with  steel  ])la(|ui's,  their  wristbands  of  stitched  yellow- 
leather,  their  tight  pantaloons  thrust  in  ihcir  boots,  their  shirts  ot 
red  Ikiiiiicl,  all  these  ])eaci'al)le  rascals  with  tlnir  long  hair  in 
ringlets,  the  greater  number  blond,  blond  in  tint,  .ilniost  ali)inos, 
the  complexion  sunburned,  the  e\-es  l<lne  and  hard,  they  all  ri'- 
called  to  nie  the  (  "alifornia  stories  of  ihe  niaixellous  Hret  llarte. 
and    I    imagined   m)'self,    loi"  si'xcral    seionds,   lianspoiled    to   the 
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country  where  the  gold-seekers  go  pistol  in  hand.  There  came 
into  my  memory  that  typical  notice  posted  up  in  a  saloon  in  that 
far-away  region,  and  cjuoted  by  Bourget  somewhere :  '  Do  not 
shoot  the  pianist ;  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can.'  And  even  when 
recovered  almost  immediately  from  my  temporary  hallucination,  I 
regretted  profoundly  that  I  did  not  know  those  happy  countries  in 
which  one  gossips  with  the  revolver,  in  which  one  eats,  makes  love, 
and  sleeps  with  the  finger  on  the  trigger,  and  where  a  simple  good- 
morning  is  said  in  six  shots.  The  Indians,  so  streakedly  and 
variously  picturesque,  as  they  appeared  leaning  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  second-class  cabins,  with  their  painted  cheeks  and  their 
head-dresses  of  feathers,  did  not  impress  me  so  much, — the  fault 
is  Gustave  Aimard's,  who  has  made  them  incredible.  If  that  man 
had  never  written  the  Bisons  blajics,  we  could  still  believe  in 
Cheyenne  or  Comanche.  As  it  is,  that  has  become  altogether 
impossible,  and  for  us  the  bloom  has  been  forever  rubbed  off  the 
moccasin." 

Unfortunately,  though  Paris  may  be  immortal,  its  features  are 
not,  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  of  them  are  constantly  dis- 
appearing. One  of  the  latest  of  these  to  vanish  is  the  famous 
Cafe  Procope,  of  which  we  have  already  given  the  origin,  and 
which  in  the  spring  of  1900  is  marked  for  demolition,  to  the  great 
grief  not  only  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  but  of  all  those,  generally  not 
in  their  first  youth,  who  maintained  an  interest  in  this,  the  oldest 
and  best-known  of  the  literary  cafes  of  Paris.  These  institutions, 
haunted  by  more  or  less  ephemeral  immortals,  are  even  beginning 
to  become  fashionable  again,  it  is  said.  This  particular  resort  was 
founded  in  1724,  by  the  Sicilian  Procopio  Cultelli,  at  No.  13  Rue 
des  Fosses-Saint-Germain,  afterward  Rue  de  I'Ancienne-Comedie, 
and  opposite  the  Comedie-F" ran9ai.se.    Cultelli  afterward  established 
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several  other  cafes  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  That  in  ques- 
tion became  the  natural  resort  of  dramatists,  authors,  actors,  and 
hangers-on  ;  among  its  most  celebrated  customers  were  Voltaire 
and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  During  the  Revolution,  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  most  bloody-minded  clubs  of  the 
period,  and  its  walls  reechoed  to  the  tirades  of  Marat  and  Danton. 
"  Under  the  First  Empire,"  says  a  recent  chronicler,  "  the  clientele 
of  the  cafe  again  became  a  literary  one,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
last  disciples  of  Boileau  drank  the  chicory  which  they  were  forced 
to  accept  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  during  the  Continental  blockade. 
Later,  the  cafe  was  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  fierce  literary  battles 
between  the  classiqiics  and  the  romaiitiqiics,  who  hurled  odes  at 
one  another's  heads  until  the  older  school   finally  succumbed. 

"  Under  the  Second  Empire,  politics  once  more  reigned 
supreme  in  the  old  cafe,  which  had  throughout  retained  the 
appearance  its  founder  had  given  it,  with  the  Louis  XV  mirrors, 
sculptured  ceiling,  and  green  serge  curtains.  Here,  Gambetta, 
Floquet,  Ferry,  and  other  }'oung  Republicans  met  and  denounced 
the  t\-rant,  '  Napoleon  le  Petit.'  After  the  Conmiunc.  when  Gam- 
betta and  his  friends  had  forsaken  the  Latin  (Juarter  for  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  '  Procope,'  as  it  was  and  is  now  familiarl)'  termed, 
lost  much  of  its  former  fuiic  until  Paul  Verlaine  matle  it  his  head- 
quarters, and,  surrounded  h\-  a  constellaticMi  of  minor  stars  of  the 
literary  world,  recited  here  those  poems  w  liicli  w  c  all  admire  so 
fervently  and  which  so  \'ery  few  of  us  manage  to  make  an)'  sense 
of  'I'liese  were,  perhaj)s,  the  lialcyon  (I.i\s  <il  the  cafe,  ami  m;iii\- 
a  poel,  now  famous,  made  his  debut  \\vw  uikK  r  \\\v  bt-nevolent 
eye  of  the  !//<i'i/r<."  yAmoiig  ihe  most  Itix-eiil  of  the  disi-iples  of 
the  mailre  was  that  somewli.it  loo  eccc-ntiit  I>|h'  <>•  t'lt-  l,.itiii 
Oii.uter,    I\l.    Uibi  l.i-l'iiK c,    who    would     re.nl     Wrl.iiue's    poeli)- 
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solemnly  to  the  assembled  friends  when  the  poet  was  at  last  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  and  who  finally  lost  even  their  favor 
through  his  inveterate  habit  of  stealing  their  umbrellas.  But, 
after  this  estrangement  had  lasted  some  months,  there  arrived 
some  important  anniversary  connected  w  ith  the  master's  memory, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Bibi  must  really  be  restored  to  favor  and 
invited  to  the  celebration.  He  was  accordingly  hunted  up,  pro- 
vided with  some  necessary  linen,  etc.,  and  the  reconciliation  was 
complete.  But  old  habits  were  too  strong  in  him,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  ceremonies  he  managed  to  slip  out  and  make  off  with 
no  less  than  seventeen  of  his  friends'  umbrellas,  of  all  kinds,  sizes, 
and  shades. 

Another  of  these  reminiscences,  which  appear  now  and  then 
in  detached  paragraphs  in  the  Parisian  journals,  relates  to  the  last 
moments  of  Verlaine  himself.  Notwithstanding  stringent  regula- 
tions to  the  contrary,  some  of  his  de\'oted  friends  managed  to 
smuggle  into  his  cot  in  the  hospital  a  bottle  of  absinthe.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  it  was  spilled  on  the  sheets ;  the  attendants 
detected  the  odor  and  soon  unearthed  the  bottle.  When  they 
demanded  of  him  whence  it  came,  "  From  Heaven,  I  think," 
replied  the  poet. 

A  landmark  much  less  regretted,  which  has  also  recently 
vanished,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  the  Passage  du  Saumon,  has 
also  been  celebrated  by  the  litterateurs.  This  covered  passage, 
running  nearly  east  and  west  between  the  Rue  Montorgueil  and 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  a  little  east  of  the  Place  des  Victoires, 
was  the  oldest  of  these  passages  in  Paris,  it  appearing  on  the 
plan  of  the  city  by  Jaillot,  of  1773.  It  was  then  only  a  vast  open 
court  communicating  with  the  buildings  of  the  auberge  known 
as  the  Dcux-Sam/ions   in   the    Rue    Montoreueil   in   which  were 
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stabled  tlic  carts  of  the  fish-tlealers  of  the  faubourt^  and  of  the 
Rue  Poissonniere.  There  was  no  other  route  taken  by  the  fish 
on  their  final  journey  to  the  Halles.  In  1827,  the  passage  was 
remodelled  on  the  plans  of  the  architect  Rohault  de  Fleury, 
liaving  a  grand  gallery  with  a  glass  roof  running  east  and  west 
and  smaller  transverse  passages  connecting  the  Rue  Saint-Sauveur 
on  the  north  with  the  Rue  Mandar  on  the  south.  These  covered 
passages  were  at  this  period  the  fashion  in  Paris,  and  this  of  the 
Saumon  enjoyed  a  popularity  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  prome- 
nade of  the  Palais-Royal.  Parisians,  provincials,  and  foreigners 
alike  thronged  here, — and  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons  that 
they  frequented  the  ancient  palace  of  Richelieu.  Alfred  Delvau, 
in  his  Plaisirs  dc  Paris,  devotes  a  paragraph  to  this  covered  way : 
"...  The  real  hunters  and  the  real  game  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  They  are  in  the  Passage  du  Saumon,  which  connects 
the  Rue  Montmartre  with  the  Rue  Montorgueil.  It  has  not,  this 
passage,  the  elegance  of  all  those  which  I  have  just  mentioned  ;  its 
shops  are  far  from  presenting  brilliant  displays  in  their  windows ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  the  passage  in  Paris  the  most  traversed 
by  amorous  boots  and  coquettish  slippers.  It  is  truly  surprising, 
no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  afternoon  or  the  evening  you  pass 
through  it,  the  number  of  times  that  you  hear  young  men  mur- 
mur: 'Mademoiselle,  will  )-ou  accept  my  arm?'  and  the  x'oung 
girls  rc{)ly  :  'Monsieur,  for  whom  do  3'ou  take  mc  ?  '  Parblcu  ! 
young  women  emancipated  }'estcrda\'  or  the  day  before  j'esterday. 
these  young  men  take  you  for  what  you  are !  And  )-ou  expect 
them  here  since,  instead  of  going  uj)  the  Rue  Montmartri'  or  ile- 
scending  the  l^ue  Montorgueil,  your  direct  road,  \'ou  piitn  to 
go  adventuring  in  this  long,  long  Passage  du  .Saumon.  \\hii-li  is 
not  your  route  at  all.      .So  niau)-  more   stories  to   relate  the   iu-\t 
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day  in  the  workrooms,  for  the  edification  of  the  novices  and  the 
apprentices  !  Ah !  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
the  masculine  heart,  and  if  the  devil  should  come  to  open  a  school 
of  seduction  amongst  us,  I  think  that  he  would  find  nothing  to 
teach  you  ;  you  were  born  wise,  }'ou  dear  little  Parisiennes,  my 
pretty  cousins  !  " 

This  passage  is  immortalized  also  in  the  work  of  a  more  cele- 
brated writer,  Alphonse  Daudct,  in  the  Ximia  Rouiiicstan,  both  the 
novel  and  the  drama.  In  the  latter,  it  appears  onh'  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  Aunt  Portal,"  but  with  sufficient  spirit : 

"  Lappara. — You  have  lived  in  Paris,  Madame  ? 

"  Taxte  Portal. — Dion  !  I  should  say  so  ;  when  Numa  was 
stud}-ing  law,  I  went  there,  I  arrived.  Ah  !  my  pretty  Passage  du 
Saumon  !     What  would  I  not  give  to  be  there  again ! 

"  Lappara. — The  Passage  du  Saumon  ? 

"  Tante  Portal. — It  was  there  I  stopped.  ...  I  scarcely 
ever  went  out  of  it,  )'0u  may  well  believe  it,  it  was  pleasant.    .    .    . 

"  Lappara. — The  fact  is,  that  when  }-ou  have  once  seen 
it     .     .     ." 

But  all  human  glories  fade  ;  the  shops  of  this  passage,  before 
its  final  extinction,  had  fallen  to  such  a  depth  of  cheapness  and 
second-handedness  that  even  Delvau's  pretty  ouvri'crcs  would 
have  found  nothing  in  them  worth}'  their  attention,  and  at  the  last 
day  they  w^ere  loaded  in  hand-carts  and  taken  awa}'  to  the  Temple, 
scarcely  worthy  even  of  that  destination. 

M.  Henri  Lavedan  has  preserved  for  us  also  his  youthful 
reminiscences  of  the  Jardin  ]\Iabille,  that  once  most  famous  insti- 
tution of  the  Empire  and  of  the  first  years  of  the  Third  Republic 
which  to  so  many  callow  foreigners  s}'mbolized  all  the  wickedness 
and  all  the  fascination  of  Paris.     "  .     .     ,     I  have  spoken-  of  the 
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Jardin  Mabillc.  ...  I  have  preserved  a  very  lively  remem- 
brance of  those  summer  evenings  peaceful  and  concupiscent,  those 
holiday  Saturda)'s  in  which  the  ball  droned  away  below  me  under 
the  great  trees  garlanded  with  Venetian  lanterns,  having  a  register 
fastened  to  the  trunk  and  gas-jets  screwed  into  the  bark,  which 
darted  their  yellow  light  through  their  withered  and  burnt  leaves. 
The  confused  noise  of  the  quadrilles,  inspired  by  the  full  force 
of  the  trombones,  escaladcd  the  serene  firmament  in  company 
with  the  ohc  /  of  the  joyous  revellers  and  the  fulminating  car- 
tridges of  the  carbines  in  the  shooting-gallery.  A  heavy  and  hot 
vapor,  a  mist  of  evil  resort,  hung  over  this  Parisian  kermess,  ob- 
scuring and  putting  out  of  countenance  the  pale  stars.  More 
than  once,  yes,  more  than  once, — m}'  parents  safel}'  in  bed, — I 
have  risen,  softly,  and,  barefooted  and  in  my  night-shirt,  I  have 
remained  a  long  time  on  the  w-arm  balcony,  armed  with  a  spy- 
glass, plunging  into  this  furnace  with  all  the  curiosity  of  my 
wide-opened  childish  eyes.  I  could  distinguish  very  clearl}'  the 
chef  d'orchestre  flourishing  his  baton,  .  .  .  and  the  dancers 
tucked  up  as  high  as  their  hips  .  .  .  with  stockings  in  \ari{~)us 
colors  and  their  little  embroidered  drawers.  .  .  .  How  they 
kicked  !      How  the)-  kicked  ! 

"  The  next  day,  I  played  badly  at  '  prisoners'  base  '  .  .  . 
I  was  consumed  with  the  desire  to  be  twenty,  ...  to  ha\e 
boots  with  sj)urs,  and  a  crush  hat   that  ()i)ened  w  ilh  a  spring  !  " 

One:  of  the  great  events  of  the  Second  Junpiri'  ami  our  that 
gave  the  I'aiisians  the  greatest  amusement — not  uiitiiiL;ril  will)  a 
certain  lawful  pi-idc — was  the  visit  of  (hicni  N'icloiia  to  the  lapilal. 
in  1S55.  No  JMiglisl)  sovereign  had  enleiid  tin-  eit\-  since 
Hemy  Vi,  w  lio  (  aine  lliere  to  be  erowiu'd  King  ol  I'laiue  at 
Saint  I  )eiiis.      If  tli.il   lininiliation,  and  eertain  suiisi-ipn-nl  disasleis, 
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as  at  Waterloo  and  elsewhere,  were  not  wiped  out  by  this  visit,  it 
was  at  least  considered  a  great  triumph  that  the  ruler  of  France 
and  his  dynasty  should  be  thus  officially  recognized  by  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  his  house.  This  was  the  second  time  that  the 
English  queen  had  come  in  state  on  French  soil,  but  on  the  first 
occasion,  during  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  in  September,  1843, 
it  was  considered  advisable  not  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  other 
foreign  powers  by  having  the  royal  cortege  enter  the  capital,  and 
she  was  received  by  the  citizen-king  surrounded  by  his  ministers 
and  the  high  dignitaries  of  his  court,  in  the  salons  of  the  Chateau 
d'Eu.  Here  were  given  for  five  days  magnificent  fetes  in  her 
honor ;  and  at  her  departure,  according  to  the  French  chroniclers, 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  her  suite  repeated  the  gallant 
device  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  spreading  their  cloaks  on  the 
muddy  quais  of  Treport  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  traverse 
in  passing  from  her  carriage  to  the  royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert. 
The  queen  was  then  only  twenty-four,  it  may  be  remarked,  and, 
as  the  journals  of  the  day  put  it, — "  the  Rose  du  Mai  glided 
lightly  over  this  improvised  carpet  with  her  delicate  feet,  carefully 
avoiding  stepping  on  the  velvet  collars,  and  thanking  these  gentle- 
men by  the  most  gracious  of  smiles."  In  the  following  year, 
Louis-Philippe  returned  the  royal  visit,  and  as  the  English  re- 
marked at  the  time,  with  that  delicate  tact  which  so  well  becomes 
them,  he  was  received  in  Windsor  Castle,  which  had  been  part!}" 
constructed  with  the  ransom  of  a  French  monarch,  and  to  reach 
the  grand  salon  in  which  the  queen  awaited  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  traverse  the  hall  "  in  which  were  suspended  the  flags  of  Marl- 
borough and  Wellington,"  and  the  grand  galler\'  "in  which  were 
hung  the  portraits  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo." 
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But  in  1855  all  this  was  changed,  ancient  history  was  con- 
venient!}' forgotten,  and  e\eiy  effort  was  made  to  do  honor  to  this 
ro\'al  all}'  w  ho  was  coming  to  return  the  \isit  which  the  emperor 
and  the  empress  had  paid  her  a  few  months  previousl}'  at 
Windsor.  Sumptuous  apartments  had  been  prepared  for  her  in 
the  palace  of  Saint-Cloud,  and  the  fagade  of  the  depot  de  I'Est  at 
which  she  arrived,  the  streets  and  boulevards  and  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  lining  the  route  over  which  she  was  to  pass,  were  hand- 
somely and  richly  decorated.  "  All  the  length  of  the  Boulevard 
de  Strasbourg,  on  which  were  many  unfinished  buildings  and 
remnants  of  gardens,  was  occupied  b}^  raised  benches  and  im- 
provised terraces  the  numbered  seats  of  which  offered  to  the 
curious  places  which  varied  in  price,  according  to  their  location, 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  francs.  In  the  new  houses,  the  windows 
and  balconies  had  been  let  for  from  eighty  to  three  hundred  francs. 
Facing  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  at  the  entrace  to  the  Boule- 
vard Saint-Denis,  the  Venetian  masts  formed  a  quinconce ;  in  the 
centre  and  looking  toward  the  gate,  a  decorative  figure  represented 
the  city  of  Paris  surrounded  b}'  trophies  and  cannon.  A  few 
steps  from  there,  and  near  the  Porte  Saint-Denis,  had  been  raised 
a  little  portico  on  which  was  the  inscription  :  Lc  g"  bataillo)i  dc  la 
garde  nationalc  a  la  Rciiic  Victoria. 

"The  Theatre  du  Gymnasc  dis[)layed  at  the  summit  o{  the 
building  a  fronton  on  which  were  i)aintctl  the  arms  of  h' ranee  and 
England,  with  these  two  inscriptions:  '  18  August,  1855 — 16  .April, 
1855,'  this  latter  date  being  that  of  tin-  \isit  of  the  emperor; 
under  it  was  suspended  a  gi'cal  hainu  r  with  thtst'  words:  I'liion, 
Iwrcc,  DisiiiliriSStiittiil.  After  K'a\ing  tlu'  ( Ix-nniasc,  tln'  masts 
became  more  niimcn  >iis,  t  he  cafes,  the  restaurants,  all  tlu-  puMir 
estaldi   linii  III',     li.nl     (Iccoralcd     tlicii'    windows    with    llai's   of  all 
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colors,  English,  Turkish,  Piedmontese,  mingled  with  the  tricolor. 
At  certain  distances,  the  banners  were  extended  across  the  street 
transversely;  opposite  the  Rue  Rougemont,  the  masts  bore  this 
lettering:  Le  Comptoir  iV Escomptc  dc  Paris.  A  little  farther  on, 
upon  the  displayed  shields  of  the  /"^  bataillon,  might  be  read  : 
Wc  Iconic  y 

The  queen  arrived  at  the  gave  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  her  presence  was  announced  by  a  salute  of  a  hundred 
and  one  guns,  the  drums  beat,  the  band  of  the  regiment  of  the 
guides  pla}'ed  God  Save  the  Oiicoi.  ^\llen  she  alighted  from 
the  train,  she  bowed  to  the  assembly  and  took  the  arm  of  the 
emperor,  who  received  her  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  general  of 
dixision.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  declining  day  and  the 
rapidity  of  her  passage,  the  waiting  multitude  in  the  streets  were 
not  able  to  see  her  face  clearly,  and  on  the  21st,  when  she  attended 
the  gala  performance  at  the  Opera,  they  were  not  an}'  more  for- 
tunate. There  was  also  a  great  review  of  troops  in  her  honor  on 
the  Champ-de-Mars ;  but  the  most  curious  episode  of  her  visit 
was  the  descent  into  the  crypt  of  the  Invalides  to  inspect  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon,  of  which,  and  of  the  effect  it  produced  upon  her, 
the  queen  has  left  a  record  in  her  Journal :  "  The  emperor  con- 
ducted me,  and  I  found  myself  there,  on  the  arm  of  Napoleon  III, 
before  the  coffin  of  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  England, — I, 
the  granddaughter  of  that  king  who  hated  him  so,  and  he,  his 
nephew,  bearing  his  name,  become  my  most  intimate,  m}'  dearest 
ally.  The  organ  of  the  church  played  God  Save  tJic  Queen ! 
Whilst  we  were  there,  a  terrible  storm  burst  outside.  It  was  a 
strange  spectacle.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that,  in  this  tribute  of 
respect  to  a  dead  enemy,  the  ancient  animosities  and  rivalries 
disappeared.     .     .     .  "     Fifteen   years    later,   the   Second   P^mpire 
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also  came  to  ruin,  aiul  the  most  intimate  ally  made  no  effort  to 
save  it. 

An  oil-paintiny;  of  the  period  records  this  picturesque  scene 
from  authentic  documents, — in  the  dusky  interior,  lit  by  a  can- 
delabrum held  up  by  an  assistant,  are  seen  the  emperor  and  the 
queen  on  one  side  of  the  great  sarcophagus,  she  with  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  while  he,  with  his  cocked  hat,  calls  her  attention  to  it ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  foreground  an  ecclesiastic  kneels  in  prayer,  while 
on  the  right  are  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the 
Princesse  Mathilde.  The  boy  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  Highland  cos- 
tume, looks  curiously  at  the  legendary  sword  and  hat  of  Napoleon, 
placed  on  a  velvet  cushion  in  front  of  his  tomb.  The  gloom  of  the 
interior  is  deepened  by  the  falling  daylight  and  by  the  storm  outside. 

But  Paris  s'aiunsc,  even  in  these  later,  more  mournful  and 
degenerate  days  when  the  ancient  French  gaiety  is  no  more,  slain, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Parisians  themselves,  by  the  cosmopolitism 
which  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by  the  immensely  greater 
facilities  of  transportation,  and  b}'  the  consequent  invasion  of  the 
foreigner.  Under  the  P'irst  Empire,  this  obstinate  devotion  to 
festivities  went  on,  ev'en  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.  INIuch 
of  this  was  by  official  order,  as  narrated  by  M.  Robida,  the  artist, 
versed  in  ancient  things,  in  some  glowing  pages  depicting  the 
aspects  of  the  cai)ital  cit)'  during  the  great  Najioleonic  age,  but 
there  was  also  very  much  of  it  that  seemed  to  he  innate,  inl)re(l. 
the  fruit  of  an  anti<|ue  ])hiIosoph\'  that  had  sur\i\ed  tiie  pagan 
days  (jf  the  l\t\  <  )liitioii,  01-  a  (liristian  loilitude  ol  t'lulurance,  or 
the  blind  revoU  ol  torlmxd  human  naluri'  that  louKl  I'uduie  no 
more.  "I  low  did  tlu)'  li\e  in  thosi-  Ii>ng  and  terrible  )ears  ? 
]')lood  and  tcais,  wais  and  misery,  f.uniius  and  mournings,  cer- 
tainly wi'  f.'atlicr  a  coiifiiscd   sensation  ol    .ill    tlust-  when  we   rec.dl 
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the  tales  of  the  grandinotliers  who  rocked  our  infancy.  This,  this 
was  the  history  hved  and  suffered,  but  official  history  passes 
lightly  over  these  things  and  wishes  to  retain  only  the  triumphs, 
pomps,  and  glories. 

"  The  great  events  of  the  chronicle  are  the  passages  of  the 
marching  regiments,  or  their  victorious  return  under  the  arches  of 
triumph  ;  they  are  the  fetes  of  the  Imperial  court,  the  splendors 
of  the  coronation  of  Caesar,  the  festivals  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Roi  de  Rome,  which  endeav^ored  to  revive  the  royal  pomps  of 
former  times,  and  which,  in  the  preparations  onl}',  for  months  in 
advance,  turned  Paris  upside-down,  disarranged  all  the  customs 
and  business,  set  all  classes  of  society  beside  themselv^es,  from  the 
court  officials  to  the  petits  bourgeois  happy  to  be  able  to  claim 
relationship  with  some  functionary  of  any  kind  so  that  they  might 
hope  to  see  somewhat  more  closely  Cssar  or  Josephine.  The 
populace  had  its  part  in  the  street  rejoicings,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  food  distributed,  and  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain, 
although  pouting,  saw  a  goodly  number  of  its  own  members 
among  the  new  dignitaries  of  the  new  court,  directing  the  suffi- 
ciently well-born  multitude  of  chamberlains  or  pages. 

"  To  the  sound  of  the  church-bells  in  full  peal,  the  military 
corteges  gallop  between  the  Tuileries  and  Notre-Dame  for  the  cere- 
monies or  for  the  Tc  Dcinns  so  frequently  repeated.  The  balls  and 
fetes  succeed  each  other  in  the  official  world.  Napoleon  wishes 
his  people  to  be  amused,  or,  at  least,  that  the  sound  of  the  \'iolins 
will  drown  somewhat  in  their  ears  the  incessant  boom  of  the 
cannon  on  the  frontiers. 

"According  to  orders,  dances  are  given  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible by  the  ministers  or  by  the  prefects,  even  when  the  fatal  hour 
of  reverses  has  sounded. 


s7'ri:/':t  scrnhs,  etc. 
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"The  Grantle  Aniiee  is  a<;c^nizing  and  dyiiiij  under  the  Mus- 
covite snows ;  the  young  regiments,  levied  in  haste,  melt  away  in 
the  battles  gained  transformed  into  battles  lost,  in  the  sinister  year 


f)N|-,   CIV    rilK    INMMI  KAlil.K    Kl.(  IWKR -STANDS. 


1  (S  I  ^  ;  hut  the  orchestras  of  the  (  iMk  iai  salons  nIIII  play  intrrniinal)!)' 
Td/sts  and  n'doi^uis ;  the  ladies  produce  vloiions  cKiH-ts  ol  scliaUs 
and  scarfs.      There  are  not  niaii\    niililar\-  iiniloiins,  the  officers  are 
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too  much  occupied  out  there,  but  in  their  stead  there  are  very 
many  embroidered  coats,  civil  uniforms  or  bourgeois  costumes 
a  la  fran^aise  against  which  flaps  the  pacific  sword  ordained  as 
the  complement  of  the  full-dress.  The  danse  is  the  fine  Trenitz, 
the  king  of  the  salons  since  the  Directory ;  the  music  is  by  Elle- 
vion,  or  even  Garat,  who  melts  all  hearts  with  the  charm  of  a 
delicious  insipidity."  Everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  the 
military  festivals,  Paris  had  the  appearance  of  wishing  only  to 
amuse  itself;  there  were  a  great  multitude  of  dancing  societies,  a 
great  revival  of  gastronomy  and  of  cafes  and  restaurants,  many 
of  which  acquired  a  European  reputation, — the  Roclicr  dc  Cancalc, 
the  ]\au  qui  tcttc,  the  Bocuf  a  la  Mode, — and  the  regenerated 
cuisine  is  directed  by  a  Jury  dcgustatcur  composed  of  the  most 
illustrious  among  the  gourmand  celebrities.  The  hour  of  dinner 
was  two  o'clock.  "  It  was  the  same  for  the  popular  classes,  the 
iiiarchatid  dc  I'iiis,  the  liquoristc,  successors  of  the  cabarcticr  of 
the  ancient  regime,  with  his  simple  and  honest  wine,  invaded  the 
workmen's  quarters  to  disseminate  among  them  the  poison  of 
the  alcohols  unknown  in  the  past  centuries. 

"  Under  the  Empire,  then,  even  in  its  worst  days,  Berchoux 
and  Grimod  celebrate  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  joyous  singers 
of  the  Cavcau  warble  thciv  Jlonjlous ;  there  is  singing  and  dancing 
and  laughter  and  amusement,  the  masked  balls  of  the  Opera  have 
been  revived  with  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  gardens 
of  Tivoli  and  of  Monceaux  continue,  with  the  same  success  as 
under  the  Director}',  to  give  their  grand  fetes  with  accompaniments 
of  seances  of  prestidigitation,  of  carrousels,  of  fireworks  arranged 
as  theatrical  spectacles  and  complicated  with  balloon  ascensions. 
The  directors  of  the  Elysee,  of  the  Tivoli,  of  the  Wauxhall,  draw 
the  crowd  with  the  same  attractions,  Frascati  has  its  salons  de  fete 
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constanth'  tlironged,  and  the  gamblin^-houscs  of  the  Palais-Royal 
arc  filled  with  a  very  curiously  assorted  multitude,  by  the  side  of 
the  famous  Galerics  dc  Bois,  haunted  by  the  rabble  of  courtesans. 

"  The  friy;htful  military  drama,  it  is  evident  to  all  eyes,  draws 
toward  its  terrible  ending,  the  worst  catastrophes  are  to  be  fore- 
seen with  but  very  brief  delay,  and  nothing  is  changed  in  appear- 
ance ;  the  fathers  and  mothers  doubtless  weep  in  silence,  but  the 
official  world  dances.  The  song-writers  only  venture  a  protesta- 
tion, timid  and  indirect ;  Beranger  sings  the  bon  Roi  d'Yvetot,  who 
slept  very  soundly  without  any  glory.  And  this  protestation 
ajjpears  to  be  very  audacious  in  these  fine  days.  But  at  last  it  is 
finished, — victory,  long  wearied,  finally  deserts  definitel}-.  It  is  the 
hour  of  supreme  disasters. 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  in  18 14,  when  the  Empire  was  in  its 
last  agonies,  when  the  fighting  was  on  the  point  of  beginning 
under  the  w^alls  of  Paris,  the  Carnival  lost  none  of  its  prixileges, 
and  the  convois  of  the  unfortunate  wounded  passed  on  the  boule- 
vards the  carriages  filled  with  masked  revellers ;  the  poor  con- 
script cut  to  pieces,  the  youth  thrown  in  front  of  the  Prussians  or 
the  Cossacks  with  a  musket  which  he  had  not  e\en  had  the  time 
to  learn  to  use,  the  old  soldier  who  had  escaped  twent\'-fi\'e  years 
of  combat,  brought  back  to  the  native  land  and  fallen  at  last  on 
P>cnch  soil,  while  desperately  facing  the  enem)-,  these  wretched 
victims,  lying  on  the  bloody  straw,  saw  jxiss  along  by  the  side  of 
their  carts  Ilarle(|uiiis  and  Pierrots  amusing  themsehes  in  the 
Carnival  on  the  l);)iiK\  ards  bclort-  \.\\c  ball  ol   the  txi'iiing  ! 

"This  .seems  to  us  incredible  now;  it  docs  not  appear  that  it 
created  any  astonishment  or  indignation  tlu-n.  I  )()ul)ll(ss,  the  old 
I"'rench  levity,  that  legacy  of  the  ((iitmics  w  Iiiili  wen-  not  so 
black  and  so   hard  as  tiiey  liave  beiMi  painted,  was   not  allogrtlur 
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extinct  at  that  time.  It  has  definitely  gi\en  up  the  ghost  since 
then.  ICverything  has  very  much  changed,  and  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  lias  seen,  or  itself  brought  in,  so  many  material 
modifications  in  daily  life,  has  witnessed  equally  important  moral 
transformations,  the  principal  cause  of  which,  doubtless,  has  been 
the  growing  bitterness  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

"  But  the  tempest  has  come  to  an  end ;  an  immense  sigh  of 
relief  escapes  from  all  the  world.  Life,  more  normal  and  more 
gentle,  once  more  asserts  itself  and  reconstructs  itself  during  the 
peace.  How  many  ruins  there  are  to  repair,  how  many  frightful 
traces  of  that  cyclone  of  twenty-five  years  to  efface.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral renewal.  Everywhere  there  are  fetes  and  ceremonies,  though 
the  times  are  still  hard.  There  is  a  revival  of  religious  fervor, — 
in  the  provinces,  on  every  occasion,  there  are  processions  of 
young  girls  in  white  dresses,  at  the  ceremonies  there  are  missions, 
preachings,  setting-up  of  crosses.  .  .  .  There  is  a  reappear- 
ance of  old  customs,  and  also  of  the  '  old  costumes  of  former 
times,'  as  if  to  attach  again  the  thread  of  the  centuries  which  had 
been  violently  broken. 

"  The  provinces  are  morally  edifying,  but  Paris  is  less  so. 
The  Palais-Ro)'al  has  become  doubly  the  vogue  from  the  moment 
when  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies  hastened  thither,  attracted 
by  its  widely-diffused  evil  reputation.  Elsewhere,  there  appears  a 
new  success,  added  to  the  former  attractions  of  the  public  gardens, 
Tivoli  and  others, — this  is  the  Mo)itagncs  Rnsscs,  a  Muscovite 
importation. 

"  Still  another  thing  is  born  in  this  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  something  very  modest,  almost  ridiculous. 
It  is  a  machine  in  wood,  with  two  wheels,  very  heavy,  very 
clumsy,  on  which  you  sit  astride  and  which  you  propel  by  using 
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your  feet  on  both  sides,  on  the  c^round.  Tliis  is  called  the 
Draisii'uiic,  from  the  name  of  its  inxentor." 

A  little  further  baek,  the}-  were  even  more  bent  on  amuse- 
ment, and  not  an}'  more  difficult  to  please.  That  Rampon- 
neau  who  dispensed  refreshments  at  the  Courtille,  opposite  the 
Porchcrons,  about  the  good  year  1760,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
his  age  in  the  matter  of  its  seeking  diversion  outside  of  its  chca  sol. 
"  The  chroniclers  of  the  day  report  marxels  of  his  jo\'iality,"  says 
]\I.  Henri  Lavedan.  "  His  gui/ii^cttc  was  at  first  frequented  almost 
exclusively  hy  Jillcs  and  couicdicns.  Nothing  more  was  needed  to 
attract  the  ladies  of  quality,  who  flock,  as  every  one  knows,  toward 
vice  and  deceitfulness  with  a  light-heartedness  as  unreflecting  as 
that  of  the  moths  around  a  street  lamp.  And,  during  several 
years,  there  was  nothing  more  common  at  this  good  fellow's  en- 
trance than  the  rumbling  up  of  carriages,  the  cries  of  the  swell 
lackeys,  the  procession  of  sedan  chairs  varnished  b}^  Martin, 
lanterns  dancing  in  the  hands  of  outriders,  and  the  prettiest 
feet  in  the  world  in  slippers  of  silk  and  of  satin  risking  in 
traversing  the  puddles  the  fine  points  of  their  soles  of  white 
morocco. 

"The  I'arisienne  entered,  her  little  breasts  nude  under  the 
lawn  in  nihaiis  dc  marquise  from  head  to  foot,  escorted  by 
the  chevalier  as  insolent  as  a  cock,  or  even  b}-  the  abbe,  timid  and 
lil)ertine.  They  took  their  seats  on  the  stools  of  straw  and  re- 
galed themselves  with  the  common  beverages,  without  concerning 
themselves  that  the  floor  was  greas}',  strewn  with  refuse  and  fish- 
bones. They  tallscd  of  everything, — di-ess,  sofis,  iumting-dogs, 
improm|)tus,  fiddles,  j)etitc  (iimblctte  and  Ktlfe  de  cachet,  whilst 
the  master  of  the  cslabhshmiiit  shouted  his  ordcMs  w  hiiii  \\v  intci- 
mingled   fi-eely  with  coai'se  jests  !      Ver\'  man}'  gallant   a(l\inlui-es 
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were  commenced  and  ended  here,  in  the  smoke  of  the  pipes,  of 
the  magnificent  blackguardisms,  which  not  unfrequently  ended  in 
dramas. 

"  There  were  some  charming  heads  that  here  drew  toward 
each  other  which  were  destined,  later,  to  be  buried  not  attached  to 
their  siioulders. 

"  But,  you  would  ask  me,  what  would  become  of  the  Paris- 
ienne  of  those  light  times  if  she  should  return  amongst  us  ? 
What  aspect  would  she  wear  ?  Would  she  have  much  trouble  in 
discovering  some  fashion  of  making  herself  caiiaillc  /  Not  at  all. 
She  would  gather  up  her  flowered  petticoat  and  jump  into  the 
fiacre  of  Yvette  Guilbert  to  be  driven  to  Salis  or  to  Bruant.  So 
much  do  the  years  go  by,  and  so  much  is  it  always  the  same 
song. 

"  Formerly,  \\\Qy  Ramponiicaiidcd ;  to-day,  we  CJiat)ioirisc.  .  .  ." 

It  would  be  truly  sad  if  all  this  alacrity  for  pleasure — assum- 
ing more  and  more  the  outward  semblances  of  a  better  taste  as 
the  ages  roll  by  (for  the  Chat  Noir  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  Ramponneau),  yet  never  entirely  without 
a  certain  greater  seasoning  of  wit  than  with  other  people — should 
be  entirely  lost  from  the  earth.  Even  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
New  England,  it  is  now  recognized  that  those  sour-visaged  folk, 
the  Covenanter,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Quaker,  did  not  monopo- 
lize the  cardinal  \irtues  of  their  time,  while  they  did  so  largely 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  unnecessary  gloom.  A  saving  grace 
of  Jwartincss  pervades  even  the  coarser  Parisian  rejoicings ;  and 
this  curious  melange  may — very  naturally — be  found  in  all  the 
festivities,  back  to  the  early  mediaeval.  Even  in  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  when  they  were  celebrating  the  victory  of  Rocroi, 
when,  in  the  park   of  the    Rochers   de   Rambouillet,  the  young 
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ladies  of  the  mansion,  in  the  guise  of  nymphs,  welcomed  the 
young  Comte  de  Pisani,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  De 
Conti's  regiment,  in  an  allegorical  fete  to  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
the  entertainment  terminated  in  a  grand  supper  at  which  Voiture, 
the  poet  of  the  day,  and  other  guests,  were  obliged  to  partake  of 
dishes  which  they  were  known  to  dislike,  and  found  their  vests 
and  coats  sewed  up  while  they  were  gravely  assured  that  some- 
thing seriously  impairing  their  health  had  happened  to  them. 
In  the  more  barbaric  times  of  Henri  IV,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
festivities  attending  the  public  entry  into  the  capital  of  Marie  de 
Medicis  as  the  newly-crowned  queen  of  France,  Sauval  assures 
us  that  there  was  such  an  abundance  and  such  a  display  of 
flowers  in  the  streets  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses  that  they 
could  be  had  for  almost  nothing.  Of  all  the  confrerics  bourgeoises 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nominal  aim  of 
the  societies,  the  real  purpose  was  to  furnish  entertaiimient  to  the 
members  ;  thus  in  the  confrerie  of  Notre-Dame-de-Liesse,  insti- 
tuted in  Paris  in  141 3,  the  banquets  assumed  so  much  greater 
prominence  than  the  prayers,  that  the  official  title  was  modified 
into  Coiifi'cj'ic  aux  Goiilous  (of  the  gluttonous).  In  the  provinces, 
the.se  associations  multiplied  greatly  ;  in  the  wine-growing  depart- 
ments, they  became  frankly  Bacchic,  the  Chevaliers  de  la  Joie,  de 
la  Grappe,  les  Amis  de  Bacchus,  etc.  The  duty  of  these  socictaires 
was  to  drink  freely  and  to  celebrate  the  \irtues  of  got)il  wine; 
they  had  borrowed  from  the  Romans  [^Wvv'ux  sex  cyathis,  scptciii 
Justina  bihahir,  to  ([uote  Martial)  an  excellent  tlexice  for  encour- 
aging copious  libations, — every  man  to  think  to  his  huly  as  man)' 
times  as  there  were  letters  in  her  name.  Tluis  was  jiistiliid  tiie 
tipster  who  ])t.'sought  his  fail-  one  to  change  hei'  nain<.-  Iroin  (.'loiis 
to  (!lorise,  oi-,  still  belter,  (  lorinde. 
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The  local  pride,  the  patriotisinc  dc  cloclicr,  found  abundant 
source  of  entertainment  in  the  shortcomings,  real  or  alleged,  of 
their  neighbors  of  the  adjoining  burg.  Thus,  the  fishers  of  Meung, 
having  found  in  the  Loire  a  dead  ass,  immeasurably  distended  by 
the  water,  mistook  it  for  a  whale,  and  as  such  promenaded  it  in 
triumph  through  their  town.  This  story  made  the  rounds  of 
France,  the  whales  of  ]\Ieung  became  famous,  and  every  traveller 
through  the  place  felt  it  his  duty  to  allude  to  it,  at  whatev^er  per- 
sonal risk  to  himself  Every  locality  had  a  popular  name,  more 
or  less  derisory,  bestowed  upon  it ;  one  Grosley  wrote  a  learned 
dissertation,  famous  in  its  day,  in  which  it  was  demonstrated  that 
"  ninet}'-nine  sheep  and  one  Champenois  do  not  make  a  hundred 
animals." 

When  Marie  de  Medicis,  after  the  death  of  her  ro\'al  hus- 
band, sought  a  peaceable  and  retired  IocaIit\-  in  which  to  erect  her 
new  palace,  the  site  she  selected  was  so  remote  that  its  name 
served  as  an  expression  of  extreme  and  improbable  distance  to  the 
unenterprising  promenaders  of  Paris,  and  bore,  moreover,  an  evil 
reputation  that  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Philippe  I. 
That  monarch,  after  his  excommunication,  had  built  himself  in 
this  neighborhood  a  castle  with  the  familiar  pointed-roof  towers  of 
the  period,  known  as  the  Castel  de  Vauvert,  or  Val-Vert,  and  its 
isolation,  the  nocturnal  tumult  which  was  heard  within  during  the 
nights,  and  the  lights  which  incessantly  shone  in  its  windows,  in- 
spired the  ignorant  dwellers  in  the  neighborhood  with  such  super- 
stitious terror  that  the  name  of  chcmin  iV Eufcr  was  popularly 
given  to  the  pathway  that  connected  it  with  the  postern  gate 
Saint-Jacques  in  the  city  wall.  After  the  death  of  Philippe,  the 
castle  was  abandoned  and  remained  long  uninhabited  except  by 
phantoms  and  demons,  and  probably  by  a  band  of  thieves  who 
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established  themselves  unmolested  in  the  lower  stones.  To  con- 
sign your  enemy  to  the  Diablc  Wiuvcrt  was  to  devote  him  to  a 
long  and  most  perilous  journey,  and  the  few  travellers  in  this 
quarter  of  the  city's  surroundings  made  long  detours  around 
this  infected  spot.  In  1258,  the  monks  of  the  Carthusian  order 
whom  Saint-Louis  had  caused  to  establish  themselves  in  Paris  the 
year  before,  finding  their  quarters  at  Gentilly  too  cramped,  be- 
sought the  monarch  to  give  them  this  Chateau  de  Vauvert,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  devil  before  their  eyes.  Here  they  ac- 
cordingly established  themselves,  built  a  church,  and  opened  an 
entrance  on  the  Rue  de  I'Enfer,  by  means  of  a  long  avenue  shaded 
with  trees.  Their  establishment  at  Paris  became  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  order,  and  when  the  widow  of  Henri  IV,  wishing  to  ex- 
tend her  new  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  purchased  a  portion  of 
their  grounds,  she  gave  them  in  exchange  certain  lands  lying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  high  road  to  Issy.  The  Carthusians,  their 
church,  and  their  cloisters  did  not  finally  disappear  till  1790. 

The  wall  of  their  convent  originally  traced  a  line  across  the 
site  of  the  present  garden  near  where  the  modern  stone  balustrade 
encloses  the  southern  parterre.  The  queen  confided  the  laying- 
out  of  her  garden  to  her  architect,  Jacques-Salomon  de  Brosse ; 
but  the  subsequent  tenants  of  her  palace  neglected  the  buildings 
and  the  grounds  to  such  an  extent  that  Madame  de  Se\'igne,  in  a 
letter  dated  April,  1672,  spoke  of  the  Luxemljourg  as  haxing 
"become  ridiculous."  Of  tiie  ancient  disposition  ol"  the  grounds, 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  general  plan  and  tlie  !''ountain  de 
Medicis,  variously  removed  and  modified  ;  Jacques  de  Hi'osse  h.ul 
intended  to  embellish  the  garden  with  a  grotto  of  ceiamics.  simi- 
lar to  tliat  constructed  b\'  Bernard  de  I'.iliss)'  for  tiu-  Tiiilerii-s. 
but  for  greater  novi:lty  he  dei  idc-d   to   lia\e  tiie  work  t'\t  i  uteil  in 
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stone,  and  by  sculptors.  The  trees  of  the  garden  have  suffered 
great!}'  from  the  severities  of  the  seasons,  and  from  the  neglect  of 
the  various  occupants  of  the  palace.  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  her 
letter  states  that  the  grand  mademoiselle,  the  then  resident,  had 
cut  down  all  the  trees  on  her  side,  "  for  nothing,  for  contradiction;  " 
and  she  goes  on  to  propose  to  abolish  them  altogether  and  em- 
ploy Le  Notre  to  make  a  new  Tuileries  garden.  "  The  Duchesse 
de  Berry,"  says  M.  Henri  Ceard,  "  the  daughter  of  the  regent, 
refused  the  shade  to  the  promenaders,  numerous  at  that  epoch, 
for  a  Dutch  historian  declares  that  the  locality  was  more  fre- 
quented than  the  Tuileries.  For  that  matter,  we  may  see  in 
Moliere  what  classes  patronized  it,  for  Eraste,  in  the  FdcJicux, 
complains  that  he  had  been  pursued  by  a  bore  '  as  far  as  the 
Luxembourg,'  as  they  said  then. 

"  '  Then,'  said  Saint-Simon  in  his  Mc moires,  '  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry  having  decided  to  close  up  all  the  gates  and  doors  of  the 
place  and  to  preserve  only  that  of  the  Grille  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairway  in  the  middle  of  the  palace,  the  whole  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain  found  itself  shut  out  from  this  promenade, 
which  had  always  been  public.  M.  le  Due  immediately  caused 
the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Conde  to  be  opened  to  the  public,  in  a 
spirit  of  contradiction.  A  great  noise  was  made,  and  man}'  intem- 
perate propositions  uttered  concerning  this  closure.' 

"  This  interdiction  did  not  last  long,  the  gates  were  reopened, 
the  crowd  flowed  in  again,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  long  time 
without  being  interfered  with.  Whether  it  was  planted  by  Le 
Notre,  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  proposed,  or  not,  certain  it  is  that 
there  was  a  grand  alley  which  served  the  philosophers  in  which 
to  promenade  their  meditations,  and  which  derived  its  name  from 
their  presence. 
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"  Diderot  rciiicnibcrs  the  Luxenibourt;-  with  some  emotion, 
and  it  is  in  touehini;'  plirases  tliat  he  evokes  the  peaceful  hos- 
pitahty  offered  him  by  the  trees  when  '  poor,  unknown,  his  coat 
of  gray  plush  burst  open  on  one  side,  the  sleeve  torn,  his  black 
woollen  stockings  mended  behind  with  white  thread,  he  dreamed 


AT  Till';  (iijAY   iiiiiiKsrAi.i.s.      I'loni  a  drawiiiL;  livO.  (u'rlach. 


of  summer,  in  the  siiade,  and  presented  but  a  sorrowful  lis^ure  in 
the  y\llee  des  Sou])iis.' 

"  Jcan-Jac(jues  Rousseau  louiid  there  a  new  occasion  on 
which   to  exercise   his   iinsaiilhidp)'. 

"  l)oiiblless  tirkels  were  iR'cessarx'  lo  enter,  and  in  hi-,  m.iiii.i 
of  peise(  iitioii    he  i  .  olllnded    ill, it    the    di.t  1  ibiilii  s  ol    t  luvsi'  tickets 
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do  not  treat  liim  with  sufficient  consideration.  He  complains  that 
those  '  who  give  out  the  printed  tickets  at  the  gates  of  the  Lux- 
embourg had  received  orders  to  allow  him  to  enter  with  the  most 
outrageous  affectation,  or  even  to  refuse  him  flatly,  if  he  applied 
for  admission.'  " 

In  1784,  the  Compte  de  Provence  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
the  gardens  on  the  west  side,  and  on  this  locality  was  opened  the 
pre.sent  Rue  de  Madame,  west  of  the  Rue  du  Luxembourg ;  but 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Carthusians,  a  portion  of  their  grounds, 
including  their  kitchen-garden  and  nursery-garden,  was  added  on 
the  south.  On  the  site  of  the  hotel  constructed  by  them  in  1706, 
stands  the  present  Ecole  Nationale  Superieure  de  Mines,  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  great  enclosure ;  and  the  handsome 
Avenue  de  I'Observatoire,  which  extends  due  south  in  the  axis  of 
the  palace  and  garden,  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  street 
of  Auguste  Comte,  was  also  laid  out  on  the  lands  of  these  de- 
spoiled churchmen.  Planned  by  the  Convention,  in  1795,  this 
long  stretch  of  rectangular  green  lawns,  edged  by  flower-beds, 
peopled  by  groups  of  monumental  statuaiy,  and  shaded  on  each 
side  by  alleys  of  trees,  was  not  completed  till  181 1,  under  the 
Empire.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Directory  that  this  Luxem- 
bourg garden  should  become  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  students 
and  working-classes  of  the  quarter ;  the  smaller  enclosure  sur- 
rounding the  Petit-Luxembourg,  to-day  the  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  not  open  to  the  public.  Under  Napo- 
leon, the  Luxembourg  became  one  of  the  favored  resorts  of  the 
citizens  of  the  capital,  who  gathered  here  to  repose  in  the  grateful 
shade,  to  read  in  the  Monitcur  the  bulletins  of  the  Grande  Armee, 
to  watch  the  actors  of  the  Odeon  strutting  by  and  the  babies 
digging  in  the  gravel,  as  they  do  to-day.     The  meridian  of  Paris, 
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as  dctcriiiiiiotl  b\-  the  Coinention,  passes  throus^h  the  middle  of 
the  grand  alley  of  the  garden,  and  strikes  the  heigiits  of  Mont- 
niartre,  where  it  is  defined  by  a  little  pyramid  erected  in  the  garden 
of  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette. 

INIarie  de  Medicis  had  reserved,  beyond  the  Petit-Luxem- 
bourg, a  location  for  the  convent  of  the  community  known  as  the 
Filles  du  Calvaire,  of  whom  the  patron  was  the  Capuchin  Joseph 
Le  Clerc  du  Tremblai,  the  famous  Pere  Joseph,  the  confidant  of 
Richelieu.  The  faqade  of  the  chapel  of  this  convent,  surmounted 
b\'  a  bust  of  the  queen  set  in  a  circular  niche,  may  still  be  seen, 
facing  on  the  Rue  Vaugirard  and  set  back  a  little  from  the  street, 
but  in  1840  the  buildings  attached  to  the  convent  were  demolished, 
and  on  their  site  were  created  the  parterres  of  the  garden  now 
facing  on  the  street.  The  northeastern  portion  of  the  garden  was 
also  greatly  modified  by  the  opening  of  the  Rue  de  Medicis,  and 
transformed  into  a  species  oi  jar  din  anglais,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  set  up  the  stately  old  fountain  of  De  Brosse,  as  previously 
stated.  The  diminution  of  the  garden  by  the  modifications  car- 
ried out  in  1867  evoked  violent  protests,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  grounds  were  cut  off  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
I'Abbe  de  I'Epee,  the  Avenue  de  I'Ob-servatoire  was  crossed  by 
transvcr.sc  streets,  and  thus  converted  into  rectangles,  the  lateral 
alleys  were  made  practicable  for  vehicles.  To  the  remonstrances 
which  were  raised  against  all  these  proceetlings  the  nnuiicipal 
authorities  re])li(:d  by  invoking  the  necessity  of  pro\idiiig  for  the 
incrca.sed  circulation  in  the  streets,  but  this  localitx'  is  to-da\-  one 
of  the  least  frequented  in  tlu;  city,  and  the  necessity  lor  this  nniti- 
lalion  of  the  park  tloes  not  strike  tlu- xisitoi' \-ery  forcibly.  Indied, 
so  vehenuMit  wcie  the  pi^otesls,  both  in  piose  and  \'eise,  many  ol 
tluin  fervent   and   siiict  ic,  I)iit   olhc-rs — it  was   suspected — iiispiicd 
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principally  b}'  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  Imperial  government,  that 
the  Emperor  visited  the  garden  in  person,  and  modified  very  con- 
siderably the  original  plan.  It  had  been  proposed  to  prolong  the 
Rue  Ferou  from  north  to  south,  which  would  have  taken  off 
the  entire  western  side  of  the  garden,  including  the  greater  portion 
of  the  present  new  museum,  but  he  ordered  that  the  line  of  this 
demarcation  should  be  transferred  to  the  Rue  Bonaparte  instead, 
which  constitutes  the  Rue  du  Luxembourg  the  present  western 
boundary.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  nymphs,  muses,  and  diyads 
rescued  from  extinction  by  this  excellent  exercise  of  authority 
wept  when  they  heard  of  Sedan,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
definite  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  all  lovers  of  green  shade  and 
pleasant  stillness  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 

Some  of  these  versified  protests  are  amusing  enough  to  pre- 
serve— though  they  would  scarcely  bear  translation  into  cold 
foreign  prose — in  that  they  suggest  the  double  charm  of  this  old- 
world  garden,  its  verdure,  its  stately  summer-tide  greenery,  and 
the  antique,  half-melancholy  influence  disengaged  by  its  monu- 
ments, the  statues,  the  busts,  the  great  urns,  the  worn  marble 
balustrades  and  steps.  Unlike  the  Tuileries,  it  has  that  air  of  age 
and  remoteness  in  its  secluded  portions  which  is  so  essential  a 
feature  in  the  charm  of  a  garden  ;  the  busy  world  is  farther  awa}% 
there  is  a  blessed  quiet  in  the  air. 

Only,  the  poets  and  the  orators  now  go  silently,  and  the  prose 
and  the  verse  do  not  offend  the  ear.  Even  the  infants  and  their 
attendant  nurses  mostly  seek  the  sunny  central  aisle,  and  in  the 
side-stretches  one  can  sit  peaceably  and  watch  in  silence  the  lawns, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  birds,  and  the  little  improvised  fountain 
furnished  by  the  gardener's  carefully-arranged  hose  watering  the 
grass,  which  he  has  arranged  and  then  gone  away  to  leave  it  to 
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itself.  1^}'  the  sides  of  the  lon<^  Allee  de  I'Observatoire,  leading 
south  to  the  portal  of  that  astronomical  institution,  one  may  sit 
under  the  alley  of  trees,  also  in  great  seclusion,  and  look  across  the 
long  lawns  to  the  marble  groups,  Diana  forever  leaving  Endymion, 
a  beautiful  tall  nymph  forever  giving  to  drink  to  a  thirst}^  laborer. 
But  here  the  idler  is  obliged  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the  open  road- 
wa)%  which  is  always  disturbing. 

The  circular  fountain  of  the  Observatoire,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  alley,  is  justly  thought  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  Paris,  Fremiet's  rearing  sea-horses,  emerging  from  the  basin  in 
pairs,  are  marvels  of  skilful  combination  of  the  real  and  the 
fabulous,  and  Carpeaux's  group  of  four  female  figures  above, 
typifying  the  quarters  of  the  globe  and  supporting  an  armillaiy 
sphere,  is  considered  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  movement  of  these  figures,  from  right  to  left, 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  direction  of  that  of  the  earth,  is  now 
asserted  by  the  astronomers  to  be  at  direct  variance  with  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

In  the  Luxembourg  garden  proper,  the  statues  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  varying  in  style,  though  a  certain  mediocrity 
seems  to  characterize  them  as  a  whole.  The  very  latest  added  are 
generally  the  most  pretentious  and  the  least  artistic, — the  marble 
monument  of  Leconte  de  I'lsle,  his  bust  caressed  or  defended  b)'  a 
winged  genius;  the  marble  to  the  memory  of  W'atteau,  w  itli  its 
meretricious  eighteenth-century  figure  which  the  [)ainter's  bust 
riglilfull)'  refuses  t(j  recognize;  the  absurd  great  bronze  fountain 
grouj)  by  Dalou,  in  which  I-'ather  Time,  with  a  \'ast  eff(M-t,  en- 
deavors to  lift  a  sloul  .111(1  realistic  G/oirr  high  ciioiiidi  to  t«>iu'h 
Delacroix's  bust  with  .1  palm  branch,  and  a  naked  and  \\\\ys 
Apollo,    or    (ieiiins   of    the    Alls,   claps    his    hands    in    api)io\al! 
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Never  was  such  a  burst  of  bourgeois  imagination  reproduced  in 
more  costly  manner.  One  of  the  \er)'  latest  of  these  modern 
additions,  a  marble  bust  of  Sainte-Beuve,  set  up  in  1898,  occupies 
but  little  space  and  is  inoffensive ;  but  this  drew  forth  a  mild  pro- 
test, amongst  others,  from  Emile  Ollivier,  who  declared  himself 
"  absolute!}'  opposed  to  the  statuoiiia)iic  of  the  times,"  and  that,  in 
his  opinion,  this  honor  should  be  reserved  for  really  great  men. 
The  number  of  poets  thus  commemorated  in  this  garden  indeed 
bids  fair  in  time  to  equal  that  of  the  number  of  statues  of  the 
most  illustrious  women  in  France,  set  up  during  the  reign  of 
Louis-Philippe,  and  also  to  give  this  pleasure-park  that  air  of  a 
cemetery  with  which  it  has  been  threatened. 

The  fcjiimcs  illnstrcs  of  France  were  found  to  be  so  numerous 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  choice,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
restrict  the  honor  to  those  whose  not  too  modern  costumes  would 
not  offer  too  difficult  artistic  problems  to  the  sculptors.  The 
selections  range  from  Jeanne  d'Arc  (of  course)  b}'  Rude,  Cle- 
mence  Isaure  (who,  according  to  modern  researches,  must  be 
relesrated  to  the  realms  of  fiction),  Saintes  Clotilde,  Bathilde,  and 
Genevieve,  to  Anne  d'Autriche,  Blanche  de  Castille,  and  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois.  As  a  monumental  scheme  for  adorning  an 
historic  garden,  this  was  certainly  an  excellent  idea;  the  statues  are 
all  about  the  same  size  and  general  style,  notwithstanding  their 
various  authors,  and.  though  they  vary  in  artistic  excellence,  all 
combine  to  lend  a  certain  finish  and  decorative  character  to  the 
terraces  on  which  they  are  set  up.  Of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  single  figures,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  early  statue  by 
Rodin,  the  Age  d'Airaw,  of  the  Salon  of  1 877,  placed  in  the  re- 
mote southeastern  corner  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  but  seldom 
seen ;  the  Faitnc  dansaiit  by  Lequesne ;    the  bronze   of  Roland 
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Furicux,  straining  at  his  bonds,  by  Duseigneur ;  two  or  three 
graceful  nude  nj'mphs  and  Venuses,  their  pretty  marble  bodies 
much  injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  a  few  copies  of 
antiques. 


A    WORKMAN    TAKING    AIISINTIIK 


"  Here  wc  arc,  wc  al)scnt-niiiulcd  ])(.(ii)lc',"  sa\'s  (jcorgc  Sand, 
wrilin;.;  i»ii  I ai  Rivcnc  a  /'((iis,  uiulcr  llic  Sfcoiul  I'jnpirt-,  "in  the 
new  public  gardens,  and  all  at  once  wc  bci-onic  attentive,  loi'  \\i' 
were  thinking  of  s(>in<tliin'.;  all  tlic  time  tli.it  w  c  li.id  tlu'  aii'  dI 
thinking  of  noliiin;.;.      It  is  impossible  to  walk,  e\'cn  in  an  .iiniising 
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and  charming  cit}',  without  dreaming  of  unhmited  space,  of  the 
fields,  the  valleys,  the  vast  sky  extended  over  the  horizon  of 
the  meadows.  Behold  the  verdure !  we  hasten  toward  it,  we  open 
our  eyes. 

"  The  new  garden,  of  dales  and  of  vases  of  exotic  flowers,  it 
is  always,  in  fine,  the  Petit  Trianon  of  the  classic  decadence  and 
the  jard'ui  ang/ais  of  the  commencement  of  the  century, — per- 
fected in  this  sense,  that  all  the  undulations  and  the  accidents  of 
the  ground  have  been  multiplied  in  order  to  succeed  in  realiz- 
ing the  aspect  of  a  natural  landscape  in  a  restricted  space.  There 
is  nothing  less  justified,  it  seems  to  us,  than  this  title  o'i  jardin 
paysager  which  is  seized  upon  by  every  bourgeois  in  his  villa 
in  the  provinces.  Even  in  the  veiy  largest  space  that  Paris  is 
able  to  consecrate  to  this  fiction,  do  not  hope  to  find  the  charm  of 
nature.  The  very  smallest  corner  of  the  rocks  of  Fontainebleau 
or  of  the  wooded  hills  of  Auvergne,  the  very  slenderest  little  cas- 
cade of  the  Gargilesse,  the  least  known  of  the  mcanderings  of  the 
Indre,  have  another  aspect,  another  quality,  another  power  of 
penetration,  than  the  most  sumptuous  compositions  of  our  pay- 
sagistes  of  Paris !  If  you  would  wish  to  see  the  garden  of  crea- 
tion, do  not  go  to  the  end  of  the  world.  There  are  ten  thousand 
of  them  in  France  in  localities  where  no  one  goes  and  of  which 
no  one  knows.     Seek,  and  you  will  find  them !  " 

One  of  the  very  latest  of  the  new  embellishments  of  Paris  is 
that  for  which  the  ground  was  first  broken  in  June,  1900,  in  the 
Avenue  de  Bretcuil.  This  wide  thoroughfare,  which  runs  nearly 
south  from  the  Place  Vauban,  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  church 
and  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  thus  continues,  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  the  great  line  of  the  new  Pont  Alexandre  III  and  the 
Avenue  Nicolas  11  of  the  Exposition, — a  great  central  transverse 


Drawn  and  engraved  by  A.  Lepirt 
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avenue  originally  planned,  it  is  said,  by  Louis  XV's  architect  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Gabriel.  The  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  one 
of  the  very  widest  thoroughfares  in  Paris,  will  still  have  on  either 
side  a  sufficiently  ample  passage-way  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians, 
while  all  the  centre  is  to  be  converted  into  a  Jardiii  a  la  fran^aisc, 
thus  leading  up,  with  its  long  lawns  and  alleys  of  trees,  to  the 
handsome  gilded  dome  of  Mansard, — which  refuses  to  be  eclipsed 
even  by  the  glittering  white  Exposition  Universelle  beyond.  Be- 
fore this  transformation,  this  avenue  was  one  of  the  favorite  sites 
for  the  great  encampments  of  the  fetes  of  the  forains,  who  here 
set  up  their  long  lines  of  wagons,  booths,  chevaux-de-bois,  and 
itinerant  shows  of  every  description.  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  these 
establishments,  run  by  steam,  lit  by  electricity,  and  with  the  dis- 
cordant blare  of  their  mechanical  organs  awakening  the  echoes  far 
into  the  night,  seemed  to  have  come  to  affront  the  solemnity  of 
this  usually  silent  and  dignified  quarter.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  around  the  Place  of  the  same  name, 
dominated  by  the  lofty  iron,  open-work  column  of  the  artesian 
well,  has  long  been  occupied  by  a  semi-weekly  market,  which 
appears  and  disappears  overnight  with  curious  completeness. 
According  to  the  official  plan,  drawn  up  in  the  Hotel  de  Villc, 
this  great  central  avenue,  from  the  Avenue  des  Champs-Klysees 
to  the  Place  Breteuil,  will  be  bordered,  after  the  ckparturc  (">{  the 
Exposition,  by  a  series  of  monuments  erected  to  the  UKMUor}'  of 
the  great  men  of  I*'rancc. 

All  this  beautifyin;^  and  cinhillisliiiig,  by  wliii-li  a  nutlia'xal 
city  has  been  transfornud  into  a  modern  one,  has  not  W\-\\  accom- 
plished without  \(iy  he.i\  y  oiitla)-, — ol  nione\',  ol  di'slruelion  ol 
old   nioniinieiits  and    historic  associations,  ol   grcMl   iiuoiu  I'nii-nce, 
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distress,  and  permanent  injury  to  the  poorer  population.  Driven 
from  their  humble  lodgings  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  and  forced 
to  seek  dwellings  in  the  suburbs,  at  great  distance  from  their  daily 
labors  and  in  this  city  of  imperfect  means  of  communication,  the 
laboring  classes  had  frequent  cause  for  grievance  against  Baron 


--^r7>^'^'^ 


KIOSQLE.     From  a  drawing  by  Jean  Berau.l. 


Haussmann,  notwithstanding  all  the  work  he  provided  for  them. 
It  was  advanced  at  the  time  as  matter  of  gra\e  doubt  whether  this 
serious  inconvenience  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
marriages,  and  thus  augment  the  double  evil  of  immorality  and 
of  insufficient  birth-rate  under  which  the  nation  was  suffering. 
Some  of  these  minor  social  economists  also  put  forth  the  theory 
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that  these  wretciied  quarters  thus  demoHshed,  the  narrow  and 
dark  streets,  the  sijualid  and  unhealthy  lodgings,  had  probably 
their  destiny  and  their  utility  in  the  world,  demanding  if  they  had 
not  serx'ed  in  some  sort  as  the  fertilizers  o^  civilization. 

Certainl}',  very  man}'  picturesque  things  disappeared.  "  The 
straight  line  has  killed  the  artistic  and  the  unforeseen,"  wrote 
Charles  Yriarte  as  far  back  as  1866.  "The  Rue  de  Rivoli  is  a 
symbol,  a  street  new,  long,  wide,  cold,  which  is  traversed  by 
individuals  as  stiff  and  as  cold  as  itself  The  Paris  of  yesterday 
had  still  its  Cour  des  Miracles,  whose  motley  inhabitants  we  have 
known ;  it  has  been  condemned  and  taken  possession  of  for  the 
public  utility.  There  are  no  more  tatters  in  gay  colors,  no  more 
extravagant  chansons  and  extraordinary  discourses.  The  dentists 
in  the  open  air,  the  itinerant  musicians,  the  philosophical  rag- 
pickers, the  cudgel-players,  the  hurdy-gurdyists,  the  tamers  of 
invalid  serpents,  and  the  trainers  of  seals  which  said  Papa  !  have 
all  emigrated.  The  street  existed  only  in  Paris,  and  the  street  is 
in  its  death-agonies ;  it  is  now  the  reign  of  the  boulevards  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  great  arteries  ;  they  have  forbidden  the  carrc- 
foiir  and  the  peaceable  impasse  in  which  sought  refuge  the 
Bohemians  of  the  P'aubourg  Antoine,  who  told  their  fortunes  to 
the  credulous  idlers,  the  merchants  of  Swiss  vulnerar}-,  and  those 
Turks  of  the  Cannebiere  who  sold  pastilles  which  '  were  fragrant 
in  the  Rue  Vivicnnc  and  stank  in  ])<)litc  societ}'.'  as  Gax'arni  said. 
Our  fathers  had  tlie  riaUries  de  Hois  and  C'liodi  iic-Duclos,  the 
IMace  Louis  XV  and  the  belle  Madeleine,  h'rascati  and  tlu-  Cent- 
Trcizc,  the  descent  of  the  Courtille  and  the  He  d'Ainoui.  .     ." 

We  all  know  these  lamenters  of  "the  good  old  linu-s,"  and  it  is 
well  not  lo  take  too  scrionsK'  these  literary  I'ssaN'ists  who  let  thi'ir 
(  iithusi.isni    nni  away  with   th(  ir  words,  but    it    would    be  \  i-ry  easy 
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to  draw  up  a  long  list  of  the  picturesque  things  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  streets  before  the  march  of  modern  ideas  and 
enlightenment. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  to  be  removed  in  the  time  of  the 
Second  Empire  were  two  boulevardiers  who  were  famous,  Mengin, 
riioniuic  ail  casque  ct  aiix  crayons,  and  Pradier,  that  illustrious 
bdtoiuiistc  who  would  spin  a  ten-centime  piece  in  the  air,  higher 
than  the  fifth  story  of  the  houses,  it  was  said,  and  catch  it  as  it 
came  down  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat.  Then  there  was  an 
astronomer  on  the  Place  Vendome  who  would  not  only  show  the 
public  all  the  constellations  through  his  telescope,  but  also  depict 
in  white  chalk  on  the  asphalt  the  moon  with  all  its  volcanoes  and 
valleys.  In  the  quarter  of  the  Halles,  there  w^as  the  inarchafid  dc 
feu,  who  with  a  portable  brazier  appeared  to  furnish  the  female 
merchants  a  cJiaiiffcrctte  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  their 
transactions  began.  For  each  chaufferette,  one  sou.  The  ange 
gardien  was  a  retainer  in  the  pay  of  the  larger  cabarets,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  conduct  safely  to  their  own  homes  those  revellers 
temporarily  incapacitated.  The  Pere  Tripoli,  who  claimed  to  be 
an  old  soldier,  was  an  astiqiieiir  de  biiffleteries,  or  polisher  of 
leathern  accoutrements,  military  and  civil,  in  those  days  when 
uniforms  were  more  ornate  than  they  are  to-day;  Labbe,  called 
Pied-de-Fer  for  some  unknown  reason,  was  the  official  marcliand 
dc  coco  for  the  thirsty  dramatists  of  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  and  the 
Ambigu,  and  a  man  of  importance  in  his  day,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  famous  Parisian  cJiiffonnier,  the  rag-picker,  can  scarcely 
be  called  one  of  the  sights  of  the  streets,  owing  to  his  nocturnal 
and  very  matinal  hours  ;  notwithstanding  the  march  of  civilization, 
his  estate  has  but  little  bettered,  and  while  he  remains  in  wretched- 
ness, the  large  dealer,  the  chiffonnier  patron,  the  singe,  as  he  used 
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to  be  called,  is  frequently  wealthy.  Under  the  old  organization 
of  this  industry,  the  most  deplorable  of  all  these  industries  was 
that  of  the  triciir,  whose  province  it  was  to  sort  out  the  refuse 
which  the  chiffonnier  brought  back,  the  good  from  the  bad  !  In 
the  noisome  holes  in  which  this  work  was  carried  on,  the  very 
lamps  went  out  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  the  unfortunate 
work-people  led  but  short  lives.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  division 
of  labor  carried  out  and  the  very  smallest  method  of  making  a 
livelihood  exploited,  that  it  is  said  that  one  of  these  little  trades  is 
that  of  varnisher  of  the  heads  of  the  large  round-headed  nails 
which  serve  for  eyes  for  the  toy  rabbits.  "  When  you  reflect  that 
all  these  people  have  to  eat,"  says  one  of  Gavarni's  philosophers, 
"  it  gives  you  a  fine  idea  of  the  human  species." 

With  this  gradual  clearing-out  and  embellishing  of  the  streets 
disappeared  also  the  numerous  ccJioppcs  or  temporary  booths  and 
sheds,  set  up  in  angles  and  against  old  walls,  in  any  convenient 
situation  where  the  proprietor  and  the  neighbors  were  sufficiently 
tolerant.  By  1866,  it  was  estimated,  there  were  not  more  than 
five  hundred  of  these  little  barracks  in  all  Paris,  whereas,  fifteen 
years  before,  they  might  have  been  counted  by  thousands.  They 
were  generally  constructed  of  wood,  painted,  five  or  six  feet  high 
and  three  or  four  wide,  roofed  with  some  planks  from  which  pro- 
truded the  end  of  a  stove-pipe  and  ha\ing  for  tloor  the  paxiiiicnt 
of  the  street.  In  these  were  carried  on  a  great  \;uict\'  K^i  small 
industries,  of  which  the  most  intellectual  was  that  of  the  public 
writers.  These  were  among  the  first  to  (.lisap[)ear ;  the  more  .for- 
tunate established  themselves  in  regular  buildings  and  tiansformeil 
their  bureaux  into  intelligence-offices,  so  thai  their  fi>rini.'r  nai\e 
signs:  An  lonihiaK  dcs  secrets!  :  rililioiis,  ridcets  ;  Id  /'on  i'lrit 
S(>i-iiiiiiii\   were    gradiiallv   replaeed    i)\-   more    ami)itious,    nuulem 
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ones  :  Traductions ;  Coiiscils  juridiqitcs  ;  Redactions.  It  is  said 
that  these  claims  were  frequently  well  justified,  more  than  one 
scholar,  literary  man  without  publishers,  school-master  without 
pupils,  and  professor  without  a  chair,  being  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  these  humble  avocations.  Much  less  ambitious  were  the  little 
echoppes  in  which  were  sold  to  the  hungry  populace  galcttcs  and 
frituricrcs,  little  cakes  and  fried  things,  a  la  Rcnomince  dcs  bcigncts 
et  dcs  pets  dc  nonnes, — bcigncts  being  fritters.  Here,  in  these  good 
old  times,  enough  fried  potatoes  could  be  bought  for  one  sou  to 
stay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  For  one  sou  also,  it  is  recorded,  there 
could  be  purchased  in  the  echoppe,  known  as  the  Picds  Iniuiidcs, — 
because  the  constant  washing  of  the  pavement  there  produced  a 
permanent  dampness, — established  near  the  Fontaine  des  Inno- 
cents, a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  good,  fat  soup  to  restore  to  the 
stomach  its  self-respect.  Others  of  these  little  booths  were  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  birds,  of  cheap  fruits,  to  the  industr}-  of  the 
knife-grinder  and  to  that  of  the  cobbler.  The  latter,  from  the  time 
of  the  povrcs  liotisscnrs  of  Franqois  Villon,  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  for  the  chroniclers  of  small  things  in  the  city  streets, — the 
savctier  of  Corneille,  those  of  the  Saint-Bartholomew,  the  cobbler 
friend  of  Calderon,  the  immortal  Pasquin  at  Rome. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  during  the  eighteenth  century 
w^as  one  Henri  Sellier,  who  also  wrote  sonnets  with  such  success 
that  both  he  and  his  (written)  works  were  received  by  Louis  XIV 
at  Fontainebleau.  His  "  bureau  was  simply  a  miserable  echoppe 
constructed  of  rotten  planks  and  of  which  the  covering  of  oil- 
cloth, supported  by  two  broom-handles,  was  riddled  with  holes 
like  a  sieve."  Under  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI,  many  of  these 
habitations  were  simply  large  casks,  open  in  front,  and  this  ccJioppe- 
tonncau  was  usually  occupied  by  a  seamstress  and  darner  of  old 
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hose.  Some  of  them  were  still  in  existence  under  the  Second 
Empire ;  in  winter  they  might  be  seen  on  tlie  Pont  au  Change,  but 
they  had  fallen  to  the 
commerce  of  boiled 
potatoes.  The  little 
wooden  dens  of  the 
cobblers,  scarcely 
large  enough  to  be 
called  shops  or  work- 
rooms, may  still  be 
seen  in  some  of  the 
poorer  quarters  of 
the  city, — the  always 
industrious  occupant 
plying  his  avocation 
almost  in  his  very 
doorway,  for  want  of 
space  or  of  light.  But 
he  seems  to  have  lost 
much  of  his  spirit  of 
former  times,  and  is 
probably  embittered, 
he  also,  by  the  "  strug- 
gle for  life." 

The  little  l>a- 
raqncs,  oi^  booths, 
which  appear  along 
the     city    curb-stones 

'ju   the   Hrst  day  of  tiu;   year,  foi"  llie   sale   o^  a   great   \ariet)'  ol 
cheap  aili<  les,  date  from    l^S'^,  when   the)-  first   beiame  suffu  iently 
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numerous  to  constitute  a  feature  of  the  season.  In  1793,  they 
disappeared,  the  practice  of  making  New- Year's  presents  being 
suppressed ;  four  years  later  they  were  again  seen,  only  to  be 
forbidden  again,  and  for  the  whole  period  of  the  First  Empire. 
Restored  by  the  Restoration,  they  vanished  again,  and  for  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  in  1830;  the  Second  Empire  revived 
them,  and  they  have  continued  to  the  present  da}',  with  the 
exception  of  the  terrible  winter  of  the  siege,  1 870-1 871, — notwith- 
standing certain  protestations  on  the  part  of  the  more  perma- 
nently-established shopkeepers  along  their  route. 

Madame  Juliette  Lamber,  in  an  interesting  little  article  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  gives  some  curious  details  concerning  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  railways  in  the  methods  and  mental  pro- 
cesses of  that  very  important  contingent  of  Parisian  life,  the 
peasants  who  come  to  visit  the  capital.  They  ma}^  still  be  seen  in 
the  streets  in  their  holiday  costumes  and  with  their  naive  manners, 
frequently  walking  hand  in  hand  notwithstanding  the  summer 
heat,  staring  honestly,  not  comprehending  too  much, — in  fact, 
very  much  like  other  rustics  in  other  capitals.  "  Formerly,"  says 
Madame  Lamber,  "  when  a  peasant  returned  to  his  village  after 
having  visited  Paris,  his  fellow-citizens  admired  him  as  a  man  who 
had  accomplished  an  extraordinary  feat.  This  exploit  caused  him 
to  lose  his  name.  He  was  no  longer  Jacques,  the  son  of  Jean,  but 
a  man  invested  with  a  new  dignity ;  and  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  school-master  was  known  in  his  commune  always  as  Ic  via'itrc 
d'ccole,  every  peasant  who  had  seen  the  capital  was  called  Ic 
Parisien. 

"  Quite  as  interesting  for  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had  traversed 
India  and  China,  countries  in  which  the  villagers  did  not  believe 
half  a  century  ago,  our  traveller  was  until  the  day  of  his  death 
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tlie  hero  of  his  hanilct.  Every  one  came  under  the  sway,  even 
repeatedl)',  of  the  attraction  of  the  narrations  of  '  the  Parisian.' 
There  have  been  known  those  who,  without  land,  without  cattle, 
without  nionc)-,  three  unfavorable  conditions  for  attaining  honors 
of  an)'  kind,  have  become  municipal  councillors  solely  in  virtue  of 
their  week's  visit  to  Paris. 

"  On  Sundays,  on  the  place  before  the  church,  whilst  the 
young  people  played  at  bowls,  in  the  vcillccs  or  general  gatherings 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  at  the  wedding-breakfasts,  the 
tale  of  '  the  Parisian  '  would  begin  in  the  midst  of  silence  to  finish 
amid  a  round  of  applause.  The  glory  of  the  traveller  was  always 
the  same,  always  sure,  when  he  did  not  undertake  to  add  to  it  by 
pretentious  or  learned  affectations.  With  the  old  peasants  of 
France,  simple  and  ingenuous,  it  was  always  necessar}-  to  employ 
familiar  comparisons  in  order  to  secure  their  attention.  This  is  the 
form  in  which,  invariably,  a  village  *  Parisian '  would  describe  Paris, 
before  the  opening  of  the  railroads.  '  It  is  a  city  five  hundred 
times  longer  and  wider  than  the  chief  town  of  our  canton ;  the 
ugliest  shops  there  are  far  and  away  handsomer  than  the  store 
of  the  clockmaker  D  .  .  .  ;  there  arc  churclics  there  six  times 
greater  than  ours  and  gilded  from  top  to  bottom  like  the  heads  of 
the  angels  in  our  chapels;  you  meet  in  the  streets,  no  matter 
whether  it  rains  or  it  snows,  as  many  people  as  you  do  at  the 
county  fair  wlicn  the  sun  shines  in  the  four  corners  ot   the  sk_\'.' 

"To-day,  to  go  to  Paris  is  an  ias\-  thing;  tht-  railwa)-  trains 
sometimes  sto[)  at  tlie  \cr\'  thrcslioUls  ot  the  p<.'asant's  door. 
That  rare  man,  'ihe  Parisian,'  has  disappeaii'd.  1  knew  <.^\\k:  ot  the 
last  of  them;  I  have  witnessed  his  struggles,  'llu'  iron  tr.uk  lUt 
his  vilkigt;  in  two; — he  c-ndeavoied  to  peisiiaiK-  liis  toiiner  ail- 
miri:i-s  that  tlie  railway  was  the  iiucntion  ot'  S.il.ui,  l)ut  lliese,  who 
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already  foresaw  for  themselves  the  glory  of  a  journey  similar  to 
that  which  had  rendered  him  famous,  remained  cold  and  insensible 
to  his  arguments.  They  even  jested  with  him.  The  poor  man  ! 
The  sight  of  an  excursion  train  in  which  fifty  of  his  former 
auditors  took  their  seats  almost  deprived  him  of  reason." 


N   the  peasants  who   to-day  come  to  inspect  the 
«\  capital,  she   finds  three  or  four 

different  varieties, — the  self-im- 
portant, the  ingenuous  or  disap- 
pointed, and  the  hoiilioiiniic,  the 
latter,  howe\er,  much  changed. 
Formed}', "  so  Gaulois,  so  good- 
natured  and  bantering,  he  has 
now  become  sharp  and  suspi- 
cious, fearing  every  moment  to 
be  defrauded,  and  quite  insup- 
portable since  he  has  taken  to 
reading  the  fails  divers  in  the 
one-sou  papers.  This  particular 
bonhomme  lands  in  Paris  without  any  baggage.  As  soon  as  he 
has  taken  his  place  in  an  omnibus,  he  watches  his  neighbors 
closely.  Do  not  fear  that  he  will  get  off  at  the  quarter  which  has 
been  recommended  to  him  !  Imagining  that  he  has  been  signalled 
to  some  band  of  thieves  ever  since  his  .departure  from  his  village, 
he  makes  great  efforts  to  escape  from  their  pursuit.  Resolved  not 
to  sleep  in  his  inn  in  the  suburbs,  he  is  seized  with  this  fever  of 
distrust  the  day  after  his  arrival.  Notwithstanding  his  double 
pockets,  on  which  he  constantly  keeps  his  hands,  he  does  not  dare 
to  stop  before  the  shop-windows  nor  to  lose  himself  in  the  crowd. 
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TUs  disquietude,  the  outward  confusion  and  agitation,  stun  him, 
prevent  him  from  comprehending  anything  of  the  things  which  he 
sees  confusedly.  It  is  a  fisherman  of  the  coasts,  carried  out  to 
sea  and  lost  amidst  the  tempest.     .     .     . 

"  The  iia'if,  or  disappointed  one,  arrives  in  the  capital  full 
of  fire  and  of  enthusiasm,  his  eyes  opened  wide  to  admire. 
He  has  believed  all  that  the  jokers  have  related  to  him  con- 
cerning Paris ;  he  dreams  of  supernatural  magnificences,  the 
fantastic  splendors  of  the  fairy  stories.  Behold  him,  filled  with 
surprise  at  first  to  see  the  streets  paved  in  the  same  manner 
or  covered  with  the  same  dust  as  the  high-roads  of  his  depart- 
ment. The  palace  of  the  king,  built  with  mere  stones,  makes 
him  shrug  his  shoulders, — he  expected  to  see  the  Tuileries  in 
massive  gold,  or  at  the  very  least  in  gilded  copper.  His  aston- 
ishment becomes  melancholy  at  the  sight  of  the  columns  which 
ornament  the  public  squares  and  which  he  had  represented  to 
himself  as  piercing  the  clouds.  At  each  curiosity  which  the 
Parisians  show  him,  his  disappointment  increases ;  he  goes  from 
street  to  street,  his  countenance  sad,  his  legs  discouraged,  his 
arms  without  .strength,  and  saying  to  himself:  'What!  Paris  is  no 
more  than  that ! ' 

"Three  months  in  advance,  the  self-important  one  announces 
the  day  and  the  hour  of  his  departure  ;  he  acccj^ts  a  lunulrcd 
commissions,  causes  himself  to  be  accompanied  to  the  rail\\a\- 
station.  If  some  one  of  his  friends  takes  it  upon  himst-lf  to  sa)' 
to  him  at  the  moment  of  departure:  '  \\c  careful  not  to  lose  )-our- 
self  in  that  so-great  Paris;'  he  re[)liis  ealml\- :  'Owe  walks  only 
in  one  street  at  a  time.'  " 

Tlicr<.'  is  110  end  lo  theses  amusing  studies  ol  I'.iiis  In  the 
Parisians,  so  (juick-   to  discox'ei"  its   bcautii-s,  too   intt-lii'.M'ut    to   lu- 
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entirely  blind  to  its  shortcomings,  but  apt,  only  too  frequently,  to 
accept  these  shortcomings  complacently  as  only  other  character- 
istics of  the  ville  lumicrc.  One  of  these  is  that  obstinate  indiffer- 
ence to  anything  outside  its  own  immediate  interests,  which  to  the 
foreign  observer  seems  to  bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  narrow  provincialism  of  a  \-illage,  but  which  the  citizen  finds 
onh'  amusing.  Here  is  M.  Jules  Claretie,  in  his  La  Vic  a  Paris 
under  date  of  i88i,  quoting  the  work  by  Auguste  Villemot  with 
the  same  title,  of  1854:  "Paris  is  a  privileged  country, — wars, 
pestilences,  and  famines  drown  themselves  in  a  new  vaudeville. 
Paris  did  indeed  consent  for  a  short  space  of  time  to  be  interested 
in  the  war  in  the  East ;  she  had  been  attracted  by  the  picturesque 
aspects  of  this  struggle  which  brought  into  conflict  the  ancient 
Oriental  splendors  and  the  fire  of  the  Tartar  invaders  ;  but  Paris 
is  beginning  to  think  that  she  does  not  get  out  of  it  the  worth  of 
her  money."  And  Claretie  goes  on  to  say :  "  That  which  Auguste 
Villemot  wrote  in  1854,  might  be  rewritten  in  188 1.  I  do  not  say 
altogether  that  Paris  is  entirely  indifferent  about  Tunis,  and  I 
really  believe  that  she  is  disturbed  about  it,  but  Kairouan,  to  tell 
the  truth,  piques  her  curiosity  ver}'  much  less  than  the  representa- 
tion de  gala  at  the  Opera,  with  its  combination  of  music  and  elec- 
tricity. Algeria  may  indeed  be  at  our  doors ;  the  insane  Parisians 
find  it,  really,  a  little  too  far  from  the  boulevards.  Villemot  pre- 
tended that  the  narration  of  an  earthquake  or  of  the  burning  of  a 
theatre  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  interested  the  public  less 
than  the  collision  of  two  cabs  and  the  quarrel  of  two  cochers 
before  the  theatre  of  the  Varietes." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Parisian  life  and  manners,  much 
less  familiar,  though  they  were  already  beginning  to  discuss  it  as 
far  back  as  the  palmy  days  of  the  Second  Empire, — the  possible 
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niotlification  or  transformation  of  the  capital  by  the  constantly 
increasini;'  accunuilatit)n  of  strani;ers  within  its  walls.  This  is  a 
serious  consitleration, — that  it  should  cease  to  be  Tarisian,  with  all 
that  that  woixl  implies  or  is  supposed  to  impl}',  and  become  merely 
a  cosmopolitan  city,  like  any  other  undistinguished  and  negligible 
capital  !  As  we  have  seen,  the  disappearance  of  the  fraiiclic  gaite 
gaitloisc  has  been  laid  to  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and  even  more 
distinguishing  and  admirable  traits  may  also  be  submerged  under 
the  wa\e  of  this  alien  invasion.  Everything  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  influence  of  Paris  on  the  entire  world;  how  about 
the  influence  of  the  world  on  Paris?  It  is  an  immense  crucible, 
wrote  an  intelligent  German-Parisian,  M.  Bamberger,  about  1866, 
"in  which,  for  the  last  century,  the  cooking  has  been  done  for  the 
universe.  Every  one  knows  what  has  come  out  of  it.  No  one 
knows  what  has  been  put  in  it.  The  human  species  has  alter- 
nately drawn  from  it  its  grandeurs  and  its  weaknesses,  the  tem- 
pests of  the  revolution  and  the  fiddle-faddle  of  the  fashions,  war 
and  peace,  light  and  darkness,  enthusiasm  and  weakness,  for- 
tunes and  gowns,  ha\e  alike  been  measuretl  out  from  it.  And 
when  this  Paris,  so  proud  and  so  elegant,  says:  'I,' — does  she 
in  the  least  know  what  she  says  ?  Are  you  very  sure  that  it  is 
indeed  you  who  dictate  reason  and  unreason  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
Rome,  and  IJerlin  ?  And  if,  all  at  once,  lifting  the  co\-er,  )-ou 
should  be  shown  that  it  is  the  Russians,  the  Italians,  the  Pules, 
and  the  (lermans  who  have  slipped  into  this  ant  lu'.ip  and  who, 
borrowing  your  language  and  your  customs,  carr_\'  on  _\(>ui-  allairs 
and  their  own,  covering  n'ou  with  gloi)-  or  witii  opiudbriuin  ac 
cording  to  the  circiunstances,  without  \-oiir  ha\ing  any  ide.i  ol  it. 
and  without  suspc(  tin;.;  it  thcinsclve's  ?  l-'oi',  in  l.ut,  )-ou  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  it   j'oursclf;  the  wa\c  which  arrives  e\ei\'  <Ia\-  UKUi' 
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and  more  charged,  does  not  ebb  in  the  same  manner.  It  leaves  be- 
huid  it,  in  constantly  increasing  progression,  an  enormous  residue, 
and  this  alluvial  deposit,  withdrawn"  from  other  shores,  incrusts 
itself  on  }'ours,  by  law  and  custom,  deeply  and  strongl}-." 

This  foreign  influence,  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  these  notable  historical  modifications  of  past 
times, — the  Italianization  of  the  Valois,  the  saturation  with  the 
progrcssisiiic  anglais  of  the  philosophe;s  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. These  were  patent  and  measurable,  the  result  of  the  frivo- 
lous or  the  serious  world  openl}'  seeking  its  t}'pes  abroad  ;  it  is 
very  different  when  this  infusion  comes  from  below  and  is  grad- 
ually disseminated  through  an  immense  mass, — the  intellectual 
modifications  being  brought  about  only  indirectly  as  the  result  of 
a  physical  change  such  as  the  gradual  infiltration  of  foreign  blood 
through  the  nation.  Another  of  these  obserxing  sojourners,  the 
Russian  traveller  Iskander,  a  contemporary  of  M.  Bamberger,  wrote 
also  :  "  Since  Paris  has  become  an  universal  city,  there  is  less  of 
France  in  it,  less  of  Paris.  The  conditions  have  been  modified. 
A  great  oecumenical  hotel,  the  caravanserai  of  all  Europe  and  of 
two,  three  Americas,  her  own  indi\idualit\-  is  melted,  lost  in  this 
foreign  multitude  to  which,  through  politeness,  she  yields  pre- 
cedence,— and  which  is  accepted. 

"The  Allies,  bivouacking  in  1814  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, were  perfectly  conscious  that  they  were  in  a  strange  city. 
The  great  army  q{  tourists,  the  conquerors  of  the  railwaws,  on  the 
contrary  are  convinced  that  Paris  belongs  to  them  as  much  as 
does  their  cabin  in  the  steamer  and  their  seat  on  the  train  ;  they 
pretend  that  they  are  necessary  for  her,  that  it  is  for  them  that  she 
rebuilds  herself  with  new  bricks,  throws  down  her  historic  walls, 
and  effaces  her  historv." 


rroma,lra»,..g  b,  Jt.,„  l;„aucl. 
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III  corroboration  of  his  words,  M.  Bamberger  invited  his 
rcatlcrs  to  take  a  walk  in  the  quarter  surrounding  tlie  <^vc?i\.  trares 
ot  the  cheniins  de  fer  de  I'h'st  and  du  Nord, — in  tlie  prolon^-ation  of 
the  Rue  Lafa\-ette,  known  as  the  Route  d'AlIemagne,  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  the  buildings  were  covered  with  German 
names, — the  furnished  lodgings,  the  hotels,  the  drinking-places, 
the  shops,  the  workrooms,  were  all  occupied  by  Germans.  In  the 
arm\-  of  street-sweepers  which  might  be  seen  in  the  \'ery  early 
mornings  making  the  toilette  of  the  still  sleeping  city,  there  were 
thousands  of  Hessians,  driven  from  their  native  province  by 
poverty  and  misgovernment,  the  men  wearing,  in  winter,  cloaks  of 
dog-skin,  and  the  women  and  children  old  calico  gowns  with  fichus 
of  red  or  green  woollen  tied  around  their  heads.  Quite  the  con- 
trary of  the  English  colonist,  the  German,  according  to  this  writer, 
adapts  himself  to  the  manners  and  customs,  and  even  to  the  prej- 
udices, of  a  foreign  people,  with  a  prodigious  facility.  The  present 
year  of  the  Exposition  has  witnessed  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  Ger- 
mans in  numbers  exceeding  anything  that  has  been  seen  since  the 
war,  and  these  colonies  from  across  the  Rhine  may  again  become 
a  feature  of  the  capital. 

It  appears  that  these  various  foreigners  enjoy  b\-  turns  the 
fickle  favor  of  the  cit\'  which  they  may  end  by  dominating.  About 
I  845,  the  I'jiglish  were  the  lions  of  the  boulevards.  Theii-  blond 
locks,  their  accent,  their  costumes,  furnished  objects  for  mirth, 
they  were  given  various  extravagant  roles  in  the  \aude\illes,  but 
their  bnnk-iiofcs  inspired  universal  respect,  the  shopkeepers  held 
tJicm  in  veneration,  the  hotel  piopiictors  addressed  them  all  will- 
ingly as  A/y/iiri/,  tin:  bourgeois  nl.itcd  taK's  of  theii-  wi'alth  which 
put  strange  ideas  in  the  heads  ol  their  niarri.i;.;e,il)le  daujditers. 
This   favorable   consideialiDU   was,  howe\ei",  enlir^'K'  destio\-ed  l)\' 
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the  m altitude  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  British  pickpockets 
who  crossed  the  Channel ;  one  da\',  in  a  moment  of  ill-humor, 
Paris  labelled  the  entire  nation  as  Anglais  dc  carto)i, — an  Iwrniiic 
lie  carton  being  a  \'oid,  a  nullity,  and,  satisfied  with  her  own  wit, 
dethroned  John  Bull  forever.  To  him,  after  the  Crimean  war, 
succeeded  the  Russian,  bearded,  with  a  grand  air  of  a  feudal 
seigneur,  and  throwing  around  his  roubles  as  his  predecessor 
had  done  his  bank-notes.  When  he  began  to  pale,  the  Spanish- 
Americans,  especially  the  Brazilians,  were  taken  up  in  certain 
salons  and  on  the  boulevards,  but  of  these  there  were  two  t)-pes, — 
the  quiet-mannered  South  Americans  who  li\ed  luxuriousK"  but 
without  ostentation,  and  the  more  profligate  spendthrifts,  the  de- 
light of  the  badauds  and  the  boulevardiers.  At  the  official  balls 
at  the  Tuileries,  the  eyes  and  the  diamonds  of  the  beautiful  }-oung 
"  Creoles  "  were  alike  the  objects  of  admiration  ;  and  the  memory 
is  still  preserved  of  that  family  A  .  .  .  which  arri\ed  in  Paris 
in  1865  from  one  of  these  republics  with  fifty-two  trunks  and 
eighteen  negro  servants.  To  the  peaceable  petits  bourgeois,  even 
of  Paris,  these  w^ere  either  princes  or  ogres,  nothing  less.  Since 
these  days,  it  may  be  said  that  the  various  foreign  contingents 
sojourning  in  Paris  have  experienced  rather  alternating  seasons  of 
disfavor  than  of  great  favor, — the  Americans,  at  least  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  enjoyed  somewhat  more  popularity  than  the  English  as 
being  more  adaptable,  but  this  they  lost,  very  naturall}',  during 
the  Spanish-American  war ;  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  the 
Britishers  are  again  more  or  less  in  disfavor  because  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. But  the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  both  too  tolerant  and  too  much 
alive  to  her  own  interests  to  permanently  estrange  any  large 
number  of  the  strangers  who  flock  to  her  rates. 

Neither  does  she  consider  it  beneath  her  lofty  and  Olympian 
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dignity   to    express    her    surprise   at    tiie    extravagances,   and    in 
some  cases  the  superiority,  of  these  outside  barbarians.     One  of 
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STRKICT    COMKDIANS    IN    I'KoN  I'    oK    A    fAl'fc. 


"  ("ham's  "  most  (-cU'IjraU-d  (ksi-^nis,  ahuul  {\\c  peijod  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  I'liitcd  Stales,  had  for  K'^tiid  :  "An  Aiuiiican  ot  llie 
Noith  meets  an  Ameriian  of  the  South  on  toj)  ol    llie  omnil)US,  to 
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the  great  satisfaction  of  the  other  passengers."  The  two  "  Ameri- 
cans "  were  emptying  their  revolvers  at  each  other  over  the  terri- 
fied heads  of  the  CHchy-Odeon  travellers.  M.  Claretie  retells 
the  old  story  of  the  American  millionaire,  about  1880:  ."  It  is  the 
nabobs,  no  longer  of  India  but  of  America  or  of  Russia,  who 
modify  so  singularly  in  Paris  the  so  variable  value  of  the  word, 
'a  fortune.'  They  import  hither  manners  and  incomes  which 
stupefy.  Our  Parisians  the  most  comfortable  and  well-to-do 
make  beside  them  the  effect  which  would  the  Butte  Montmartre 
measuring  itself  with  the  Himalayas.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  the  last  year  of  the  fetes  offered  b}'  a  richissivic  American 
which  were  veritable  faiiy  creations.  In  order  to  give  his  reception 
a  portico  worthy  of  itself,  the  Yankee  had  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  illuminate,  at  his  own  cost,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  I'Etoile,  and  to  have  the  carriages  of  his  guests  pass  under  it. 

"  He  accordingly  requested  the  authorization  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  municipal  authority,  Avho  refused. 

'"And  for  what  reason,  may  I  ask,  do  you  wish  to  prevent 
this  illumination  ?  '  asked  the  American. 

"  '  Simply  because  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  is  a  public  monument, 
and  a  private  individual  has  no  right  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes 
or  his  own  amusement.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Mackay,  very  calmly.  '  Well,  suppose  I 
buy  your  Arc  de  Triomphe  ?  Yes,  if  I  pay  to  the  city  of  Paris 
the  price  which  she  will  ask  for  it,  no  matter  what  price,  shall  I  be 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  it  as  I  see  fit  ? ' 

"  It  was  an  extravagant  fantasy,  if  you  like,  but  insolent  as 
brute  strength,  of  a  man  whose  cyclopean  fortune  knew  neither 
refusal  nor  hesitation  nor  obstacles.  The  audacities  of  Monte- 
Cristo  are  cheap  compared  with  these  realities. 
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"After  this,  will  it  still  be  desired  that  our  Parisian  millionaires 
shall  undertake  to  compete  with  the  mountains  of  dollars  of  these 
\'ankees  ?  To  bu>'  the  Arch  of  Triumph  !  Scarcely  would  their 
I)ecuniary  researches  enable  them  to  purchase  the  Porte  Saint- 
Denis.     And  even  then,  they  would  haggle  about  it !  " 


STRKRT    VKNDOR    AT   NICHT. 


"When  you  traverse  the  Champs- I'",l\-sres,"  wrote  I\I.  Amh-c 
Leo  under  the  Second  I'.nipire,  "from  thi-  I'lacc-  de  la  C'oncorde  to 
the  Arc  de  I'lCtoile,  <»r  the  avenues  which  convergi-  toward  it 
from  the  direction  of  the  Madeleine,  in  tiie  whole  of  tin-  ()uaiti<r 
Saint-IIonore,  aroimd  the  Pare  Monci-aux,  )'()u  will  fre(|uentl\-  meit 
women   richly  dressed,  men  with   blond    beards,  with  a  calm  and 
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mild  aspect,  young  girls  with  a  lively  and  decided  air,  pretty 
children  with  curls,  the  countenances  of  whom  are  at  once  candid 
and  self-confident.  All  these  individuals,  singly  or  in  groups,  offer 
to  you  much  the  same  type, — a  visage  that  is  strongly  defined  in 
proportion  to  the  cranium,  piercing  gray  eyes,  mobile  features 
often  agreeable,  sometimes  handsome.  Nothing  of  the  Britannic 
stiffness,  and  even,  with  the  English  type  when  it  presents  itself  a 
physiognomy  quite  different,  more  frank  and  more  simple.  These 
are  Americans,  living  in  Paris,  either  in  their  own  home,  in  family 
life,  or  in  the  pensions  of  the  quarter. 

"All  nationalities,  moreover,  encounter  and  jostle  each  other 
in  this  new  quarter  with  the  fine  avenues  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bois.  But  there  is  an  evident  predominance  of  the  language 
and  the  costumes  of  the  English  and  the  Americans,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  signs  of  the  pharmacies,  the  stores,  the  restaurants, 
the  pensions,  and  the  special  pastry-shops  which  display  behind 
their  windows  cakes,  pics,  puddings.  However,  if  in  these  localities 
the  unity  of  the  language  and  the  similarity  of  the  habits  reunite 
English  and  Americans,  the  two  societies  visit  each  other  but  little. 
Anglophobia,  as  a  national  and  popular  sentiment,  is  perhaps  even 
more  ardent  in  the  United  States  than  amongst  us.     .     .     . 

"  The  quartier  general  of  the  Americans  of  passage  is  the 
Grand  Hotel,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  This  establishment, 
by  its  central  position,  its  interior  arrangements,  its  luxury  and  its 
comfort,  enjoys  a  colossal  reputation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  You  depart  from  New  York  for  the  Grand  Hotel ;  it  is 
there  that  you  land,  that  you  get  your  bearings,  that  you  make  up 
your  mind,  and  that,  according  to  your  means  or  your  projects, 
you  install  yourself  for  some  months,  or  pass  to  another  hotel,  or 
to  a  boarding-house,  or  indeed   take  an  apartment  for  yourself. 
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I'jitcr  the  court,  ascend  the  steps  of  the  portico,  and  take  your 
seat  in  tlie  vast  and  handsome  reading-room  opposite  the  grand 
entrance.  From  minute  to  minute  the  carriages  which  ceaselessly 
arrive  and  depart  bring  in,  under  your  eyes,  ten  Americans  for  one 
islander.  From  the  Grand  Hotel  the  tourist  can  readily  transport 
himself  to  any  point  to  which  his  needs  or  his  curiosity  call  him. 
The  first  visit  is  to  his  banker,  either  to  Bowles  and  Drevett  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  or  to  Tucker  or  Monroe  in  the  Rue  Scribe,  or 
to  Norton,  Rue  Auber.  Since  the  war,  the  house  of  Rothschild 
has  been  asking  itself  naively  what  has  become  of  its  excellent 
class  of  American  customers.  They  have  gone  elsewhere,  Mon- 
sieur de  Rothschild  !  The  natural  sympathies  between  bankers 
and  planters  were  in  your  case  too  strongly  accentuated  for  the 
North  not  to  bear  rancor.  And  as  to  your  customers  from 
the  South,  like  their  fortunes  they  have  vanished.  It  is  the 
North,  at  all  times,  moreover,  more  active  and  more  given  to 
travelling,  which  especially  throngs  to  Paris.  It  is  not  always 
well  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  one's  heart.  Monsieur  de 
Rothschild,  and  the  bankers,  in  this  century,  should  mistrust  their 
own  sentiments. 

"  Immediately  after  the  arrival  in  Paris,  the  feminine  portion, 
which  by  its  numbers  as  well  as  by  its  influence  dominates  in  the 
American  councils,  spreads  itself  through  the  establishments  of 
the  most  fashionable  purveyors.  There  is  considerable  haste  to 
j)rocure,  at  prices  relatively  reduced,  those  Parisian  modes  which 
the  cHStom-hoiisc  over  there  puts  up  to  exorbitant  prices.  There  is 
a  rush  for  Lucy  IIo(|uet,  or  for  AlexaiuhiiU' ;  tlu>  liresses  an" 
f>rdere(l  at  Vigiion's,  at  Wolff's,  at  Madame  Roger's;  the  maga- 
.sins  de  nouveautes  are  visited.  iMiially.  arrayed  in  tiie  richest  and 
the  newest  nKxles,  a  carriage  is  taken  to  (hive  to  the   Hois;  it  is 
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necessary  to  go  to  the  Opera,  to  the  Italiens,  to  various  theatres, 
to  the  Ambassadc.  AppHcatioii  is  made  to  be  presented  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  a  court  toilette  is  ordered. 

"  These  Repubhcans !     ...     In  the  first  place,  I  say  it  to 
you  in  confidence,  and  }-ou  will  agree  with  me  all  through  this 

recital,  these  Repub- 
licans are  very  fond 
of  worldly  pomps ; 
secondh',  they  ha\'e 
not  against  the  mon- 
archs  the — preju- 
dices which  you 
and  I  may  entertain. 
That  surprises  you  ? 
But  reflect,  —  their 
sentiments  on  this 
subject  are  so  disin- 
terested !  The  monarchs  of  otlicrs  neither  shock  them  nor  affright 
them.  They  are,  moreover,  tourists,  who  wish  to  see  everything 
and,  above  all,  to  have  seen  everything.  On  its  return  to  its 
native  hearths,  the  American  family  should  be  able  to  say  that  it 
has  been  presented,  that  it  has  been  to  court.  It  would  be  humili- 
ating not  to  have  had  that  privilege.  Then,  having  come  to  in- 
spect the  European  curiosities,  can  they  neglect  those  which  are 
the  strangest  in  the  New  World  !  The  very  ardor  which  they 
display  in  this  matter  is  explained  by  the  changes  of  the  piece 
so  frequent  in  our  centur}'.  Is  one  ever  sure  of  seeing  the  same 
company  when  one  returns  !  " 

A  Paris-Guide  of  this  period   declares   that  "  Miss  Beecher- 
Stowe,"  the  author  of  Oncle  Tom,  having  visited  the  Jardin  Mabille, 
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recalls  in  her  J^oj'ag-i'  a  Paris  her  delight  at  the  dclicatcssc  of  the 
dancers,  the  cligaticc  of  their  cavaliers,  and  \\\g  parfaitc  distinction 
with  which  they  took  part  in  the  quadrilles  ! 

As  to  the  Colonic  Ang-/aisc  of  the  Second  Empire,  it  appears 
to  have  presented  much  the  usual  characteristics.  Though  a 
colon}-,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  society,  the  English  not  being 
supposed  to  be  very  sociable  among  themselves  outside  of  their 
particular  caste,  and  certainly  not  being  in  the  habit  of  going 
abroad  in  order  to  meet  themselves.  Though  thus  particular  con- 
cerning the  formalities  surrounding  their  intercourse  with  their 
compatriots,  they  were  willing  to  unbend  a  little  with  the  for- 
eigners,— a  certain  amount  of  social  intercourse  with  these  bar- 
barians not  committing  them  to  anything.  Having  left  their 
country  with  the  natural  desire  to  see  new  things,  they  manifested 
a  reasonable  amount  of  natural  curiosity  in  this  inspection ; — it 
has  been  complained  of  them,  that,  in  this  intent  to  submit  them- 
selves to  new  influences,  they  persist  in  speaking  their  bad  French 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  them  by  the  cultured  native  to 
converse  in  their  own  tongue,  but  these  in.stances  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  so  unfrequent  that  the  complaint  may  be  dismissed 
as  trifling.  Then,  as  now,  the  English  traveller  carried  his  nation- 
ality about  with  him,  and  proclaimed  it  from  the  tops  of  the  omni- 
buses and  from  the  stalls  of  the  Opera,  but — apart  from  a  certain 
question  of  ta.ste — he  was  quite  entitled  to  do  so  if  he  so  chose, 
and,  moreover,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  would  ha\e  found 
it  as  inii)ossil)le  to  disguise  himself  as  does  the  comic  \  iilain  ot 
the  stage.  Moreover,  it  may  be  .stated  that  tiie  Parisian  has  a 
very  (|uick  eye  for  the  foreigner,  even  when  the  latter  Hatters  him- 
self that  he  is  sufficiently  cosmopolitan,  at  least  in  appc-arance,  to 
pass  undi.stinguished.      His  general  color  may  be  very  reasonably 
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like  the  usual  dark  tint  of  the  citizens,  neither  the  English  carroty- 
red  nor  the  American  blond,  his  hat,  his  gloves,  and  his  garments 
may  be  all  Parisian,  and   himself  city-bred,  yet  he  may  stop  in 
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front  of  a  kiosque  on  the  boulevards  to  look  at  the  journaux  and 
before  he  utters  a  word  be  addressed  by  the  proprietress :  "  Que 
desirez-vous,  M'sieur;  le  Newyorck 'erald  ?  "     It  is  to  be  said  in 
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favor  of  the  Imt^HsIi  visitor,  however,  that  that  particular  cad  who 
bedecks  himself  with  his  native  flag  wherever  he  goes  is  always  an 
American.  The  former  carries  his  semi-contemptuous  tolerance 
of  foreign  idiosyncrasies  to  the  most  sacred  institutions,  govern- 
ments and  religions, — he  recognizes  that  the  former  may  be  a 
tyrann}^  or  an  imbecility,  and  the  latter  a  mummery,  but  if  the 
natives  like  it,  it  does  not  concern  him.  He  is  even  credited  by 
some  writers  with  having  introduced  into  French  society  a  certain 
honest  familiarity,  such  as  the  shake  hands,  which,  when  first 
adopted  by  the  Parisian  ladies,  scandalized  the  purists.  If  this 
habit  were  introduced  by  him,  the  Parisians  haVe  certainly  bet- 
tered their  instructions,  for  they  are  incessant  shakers  of  hands, 
even  among  those  classes  in  which  the  hands  are  mostl\-  dirt}'. 

"  There  are  so  many  things  that  the  English  would  not  do  at 
home,  and  which  they  do  without  the  least  compunction  abroad," 
said  M.  John  Lemoinne,  writing  about  1866.  "  Once  in  a  strange 
land,  they  make  up  to  themselves  for  all  the  inconveniences  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  national  reserve  ;  it  is  upon  the  foreigner  that 
they  avenge  the  restraints  of  their  etiquette  and  of  their  social 
laws.  When  they  have  crossed  the  Channel,  they  throw  awa\'  all 
their  conventions.  At  London,  they  go  to  the  Opera  only  w  hen 
decorously  clothed  all  in  black  ;  here,  the\-  go  in  a  pea-jacket  and 
a  soft  hat  [or  in  a  check  bic\,'cle-suit  to-day]  ;  the_\'  rest  thcmseUes 
in  being  undressed  after  being  so  much  dressed.  Look  at  tlu'in 
on  the  bf)ulevards,  with  their  ungainly  airs,  with  their  read\"-made 
coats,  those  productions  of  tlu,'  ik-lle-Jardiniere,  an  i'.nglish  Helle- 
Jaidinicix:  !  What  jackils  !  w  hat  an  appeaianc-e  !  w  li.it  a  cai  liage  ! 
wliat  legs!  wJiat  bcaids!  what  moirstaches !  l'\>r.  one  \.A  the 
pel  iih'arilic  s  of  tlu;  Lnglishm.iii  <>f  oin'  (la)'s  is  the  reseiuhlancc 
vvhiili    Ik;   iiidcavois   to  gi\'e   hiniscll    to   a   monki-\'  ol   tine  of  the 
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larger  species.  He  is  no  more,  he  is  dead,  the  Englishman  of 
other  days,  so  carefully  shaven,  so  correctly  dressed,  who  iiad  a 
salutary  aversion  to  looking  like  a  soldier,  and  who  would  ha\e 
felt  that  he  had  not  washed  if  his  beard  was  a  day  old.  W'c 
have  seen  the  day  when  a  Frenchman  who  crossed  the  Channel 
and  wished  to  present  a  respectable  appearance  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  moustache,  and  when  the  English  caricatures  never 
represented  a  Frenchman  without  a  long  beard  badly  cared  for. 
To-day,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  the  English  who  sport 
moustaches  and  orcilles  dc  cJiicii,  and  who  imitate  the  portraits  of 
the  Wandering  Jew.  This  fashion  dates  from  the  Crimean  War, 
and  has  attained  its  climax  since  the  institution  of  the  volunteer 
corps.  Nowadays,  with  this  uncivilized  air,  this  aspect  of  a  virgin 
forest,  these  immeasurable  legs,  lengthened  still  more  by  the  short 
jackets  of  the  collegians,  with  these  long  arms  which  make  their 
way  through  the  thickest  crowds,  these  large  stomachs  which  swal- 
low all  provisions,  the  English  let  loose  upon  Paris  have  the  air  of 
a  descent  of  barbarians  upon  a  vanquished  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  entertain  a  more  perfect  contempt  for  the  natives  of  a  land 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves.  It  cannot  be  said,  when 
they  thus  put  themselves  completely  at  their  ease,  that  they  are 
doing  as  they  do  at  home ;  on  the  contrary,  never  do  they  act  in 
this  manner  when  at  home.  In  the  same  fashion,  that,  amongst 
us,  a  grave  citizen  may  occasionally  assume  a  fanc}'-dress  costume 
for  a  ball,  disguise  himself  at  need  as  Pierrot,  figure  in  a  quadrille, 
and  the  next  day  resume  his  functions  as  councillor  of  State  or 
referendary ;  so  an  Englishman  throws  himself  into  a  strange 
world  as  into  a  great  masked  ball,  puts  on  a  false  nose,  dances 
some  extravagant  steps  which  he  calls  a  French  dance,  cuts  his 
capers,  sups,  gets  intoxicated  ;  and  when  he  has  finished  his  tour 
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of  France  he  resumes  tranquilly  his  functions,  I  would  not  say  as 
member  of  Parliament,  but  simply  his  functions  as  an  Englishman. 
For  it  is  a  function  in  the  world  to  be  English,  and  one  which  has 
not  e\'en  need  of  custom, — the  English  atmosphere  suffices. 

"  The  women  also,  when  Paris  has  not  yet  had  upon  them 
the  effect  of  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  the  women  have  the  air 
of  belonging  to  another  species.  They  may  be  recognized  by 
their  incredible  trax'esties,  their  cJiapeaiix  dc  bcrgcrcs  ornamented 
with  kitchen-gardens,  their  coats  in  startling  colors,  their  impossi- 
ble crinolines,  their  P'rench  cashmeres,  so  called  because  they  are 
never  seen  but  upon  Englishwomen.  It  is  they  only  who  can 
wear  straw  hats  in  January,  and  furs  in  Jul\-.  Look  at  them 
striding  along  the  boulevards  and  marching  in  lock-step  like  the 
Cent-Gardes  !     And  what  steps  ! 

"  But,  do  not  be  deceiv^ed,  in  this  block  still  unchiselled  there 
are  all  the  elements  of  a  superb  work  of  art.  What  fine  con- 
struction !  what  solid  forms !  what  a  grand  architecture  !  Wait 
until  the  handof  y\rt  has  been  applied  here;  wait  until  the  pjiglish 
woman  has  learned  to  walk,  to  carry  herself,  to  dress  herself,  and 
until  to  her  native  beauty  she  has  added  an  acquired  grace, 
and  \'ou  will  have  the  most  beautiful  type  of  creation  and  of  civil- 
ization. The  woman  born  English  and  naturalized  Parisiennc  is 
perfection  !  " 

Under  the  .Second  pjiii)ire,  the  pjiglish  and  the  (Germans  were 
the  most  numerous  in  Paris  of  all  the  foreign  races,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ik'lgian  and  the  Swiss,  who,  from  their  close 
neighborhood  and  the  similarity  of  their  language,  can  .scarcely 
be  consi(l{,'ii:(l  as  sti'angers  from  an  ithnogiaphic  i)oint  ol  \ie\\. 
Thus  it  li.ippciis  that  tin-  lornur,  though  \v\\  much  attached 
to  his  native   land,  swarms  in   I'.iiis,  both  .is  tixeii   |-esideiit   .uul  .is 
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temporary  st^journcr,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Belgian 
colony,  as  there  are  English,  American,  Russian,  etc.,  colonies,  the 
very  various  trades  and  occupations  followed  by  King  Leopold's 
subjects  apparently  forbidding  any  close  unity  of  social  tics.  In 
the  arts  of  music  and  painting  the  Belgians  have  distinguished 
themselves  greatly  in  the  capital  both  by  their  numbers  and  their 
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talent, — so  much  so  that  the  grave  Rci'iic  d:s  Deux  Moiidcs  thought 
itself  under  the  necessity  at  one  time  of  protesting  against  the  in- 
vasion by  the  Belgian  musicians.  The  Swiss  residents  in  France 
have  furnished  to  the  nation  some  of  its  most  illustrious  names,  in 
finance,  in  politics,  and  in  the  arts ;  and  their  courage  and  fidelity 
to  their  trusts,  which  formerl)'  distinguished  their  military  service. 
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have  been  perpetuated  in  the  name  si/isscs  given  to  the  concierges 
of  tlie  great  hotels  antl  the  guardians  of  the  churches.  The  variety 
ot  tongues  which  they  speak  with  more  or  less  inexactness,  owing 
to  their  want  of  a  distinctive  native  language,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  this  people,  and  all  these  appear  at  Paris,  in  com- 
mon v/ith  Provencal,  Gascon,  and  argot  (popular  slang),  as  among 
the  municipal  languages.  "  You  will  very  frequently  hear,  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  young  merchants  very  well  dressed  conversing  in 
the  cafes  or  brasseries  in  German-Swiss ;  your  gargon  at  the  hotel 
or  your  concierge  has  perhaps  gossiped  in  your  presence  with  a 
pays  in  patois  Vaudois,  Genevois,  or  Neuchatelois,  and  if  you  have 
partaken  of  some  delicacies  in  the  shop  of  a  Grison  confiseur  (and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them  in  Paris),  you  have  perhaps 
heard  him  quarrelling  with  his  better-half  ai  ladin,  like  an  Etruscan 
afflicted  with  a  chronic  catarrh." 

The  Italians,  which  include  all  classes  of  society  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  likewise  scattered  all  o\'er  tlie  capital, 
but  they  formerly  had  a  (e\\  definite  localities  according  to  their 
stations  in  life  ; — "  the  plasterers  and  the  marble-workers  (/  carra- 
ri)ii)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montparnasse ;  the  stove-makers 
[fianisti  o  laghisli)  formerly  affected  the  Batignolles,  when  the 
walls  of  the  fortifications — that  liistille  at  low  j)rices — still  pro- 
tected them.  The  I^ourbon  emigres  {i  fcdtiiiii)  woukl  think  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  dwell  anywhere  but  in  the  l'"aubourg 
Saint-Germain."  About  the  same  pi'riod,  the  stock-jobbers,  tlu- 
arti.sts,  the  adventui'ers,  the  new  arrivals  aiul  the  singers  and  ])()li 
tieians  haunted  niori'  or  less  the  (ate  Riclu-  and  the  Cate  dn 
Cardinal  on  the  l)oiilc\  ards  ;  the  noiiiboii  einigr.ition  patroni/ed 
the  Cafe  du  Congrrs  on  llu-  l?oiil(\ard  (K's  Capueiiu's  and  the 
Cafe  Naj)olitan  on   the    r.ouli\ard  dis   llaliens.      Thc-se  latter,  not 
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very  numerous,  mostly  elderly,  and  many  of  them  very  rich,  ex- 
cited but  little  sympathy  even  among  the  French  royalists.  The 
absence  of  distinctly  Italian  salons,  in  which  these  exiles  could 
assemble  under  their  own  roofs,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  arc  no  Italian  ladies  to  preside  over  them, — the  wife  being 
considered  by  these  peninsulars  as  a  strictly  private  and  domestic 
piece  of  furniture,  not  to  be  exposed  even  to  the  admiration  of  the 
outside  world.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  marriages  between 
Italian  men  and  French  women  frequently  turn  out  badly. 

Circulation  in  the  crowded  Parisian  streets,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  frequently  attended  with  difficulties,  and  these  obstacles 
var)'  at  different  periods  in  character  and  intensity.  Under  the 
Second  Empire,  if  we  may  believe  M.  George  Sand,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  sources  of  trouble  was  the  hand-cart,  the  voiUire 
a  bras,  generally  pulled  by  one  man.  Out  of  a  hundred  blockades 
in  the  street,  he  avers  ninety  would  be  found  to  be  caused  by  this 
equipage,  which  labored  under  the  disadvantages  both  of  the 
pedestrian  and  of  the  horsed  vehicle, — like  the  former  liable  to  be 
crushed  and  not  capable  of  speed,  and  like  the  latter  restricted  in 
its  range  and  unable  to  seek  refuge  on  the  sidewalk.  "  It  is  a 
frightful  spectacle  to  see  this  poor  man  caught  in  the  fragile  cart 
which  would  not  protect  him  an  instant  if  the  fifty  or  a  hundred 
vehicles  which  press  upon  him  before  and  behind,  often  on  the 
right  and  the  left  also,  should  find  themselves  suddenly  propelled 
by  the  advance  or  the  recoil  of  a  refractory  team.  He  would 
be  broken  like  a  fagot.  But  if  he  runs  an  extreme  danger,  the 
hundreds  of  pedestrians  more  or  less  engaged  in  this  affray  are  no 
less  exposed.  And  the  loss  of  time,  at  a  period  when  it  is  said,  in 
Paris  as  in  America,  Time  is  inoucy.  ..."  These  hand-carts 
may  still  be  seen  all  over  the  city,  and  the  risks  they  run  are  very 
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considerable  in  the  crowded  streets.  Many  of  them,  those  bearing 
for  sale  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.,  are  propelled  or  pulled  by  women, 
many  of  them  so  elderly  or  so  bent  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. Sometimes  the  husband  and  wife  pull  together,  and 
very  frequently  there  is  a  mongrel  dog,  of  no  great  size  or  strength 
apparently,  harnessed  underneath  the  cart.  When  it  is  in  motion, 
he  gets  up  and  pulls  loyally  also,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  services  can  be  very  great.  These  women  go  bareheaded  in 
all  weathers  (excepting  when  they  are  too  old,  and  then  they  put 
on  a  muslin  cap),  as  do  the  great  majority  of  the  poorer  classes, 
to  the  great  damage  of  their  hair  and  complexions,  but  when  the 
torrid  midsummer  heats  fall  upon  the  city,  they  twist  themselves 
an  absurd  little  bonnet  of  newspaper  which  protects  their  heads 
somewhat  from  the  sun.  During  the  same  period,  very  many  of 
the  cart-horses  appear  wearing  straw  hats,  with  two  holes  for  the 
ears, — a  sensible  but  also  grotesque  arrangement.  The  poor 
draught-horses  suffer  very  greatly  during  these  cJialcurs  soicgal- 
licnnes, — three  per  cent,  of  all  those  in  Paris,  it  was  said,  died  dur- 
ing the  heated  spell  of  July,  1900,  and  the  street-sprinkler,  with 
his  hose,  may  frequently  be  seen  coming  to  their  rescue,  turning  his 
grateful  stream  upon  their  heaving  flanks  or  into  their  surprised 
and  appreciative  mouths. 

But,  alas  !  during  these  torrid  spells  the  .street-sprinkler  him- 
self is  apt  to  disappear  just  when  his  services  are  nccdoti  the  nu)st, 
and  a  new  terror  is  added  to  walking  or  riding, — the  clouds  of 
dust  which  fill  the  air.  Paris  consumes  an  enormous  amount 
of  .sand  and  gravel ;  it  may  constantly  i)e  seen  landed  on  the  (juais 
in  mountainous  ])iles,  it  is  constantly  left  in  smalliT  piK-s  in  wiiious 
localities  in  different  (|narU'rs  of  the  town;  no  i)uil(ling  tipiT.ition 
or   rcrpaving  of  the    roadway  can   be   undeil.ikcn    without    copious 
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and  abundant  layers.  If  it  rain,  there  is  immediately  provided 
a  past}'  mud;  during  a  dry  spell,  it  is  converted  into  simooms. 
"The  Parisians,"  said  Lc  Temps,  very  justly,  in  June,  1900, — "and 

*'  '  From  Paris  to   Peru,  from  Japan  quite  to   Rome,' 

the  entire  world  is,  or  will  be,  Parisian  little  or  much,  this  summer, 
— the  Parisians,  we  say,  are  ver\'  much  incommoded  by  a  thick  dust, 
which  traverses  the  streets,  sweeping  the  earth,  like  calumny,  then 
rising  in  clouds,  and  then  waltzing  in  whirlwinds.  All  this  enters 
your  eyes,  your  nose,  and  your  throat;  it  burns,  it  blinds,  and  it 
scratches.  It  is  insupportable,  and  it  is  also  very  dirty."  The 
journal  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  scarcity  of  water  under 
which  the  city  was  laboring  at  the  same  time  was  really  no  excuse, 
as  there  still  remained  at  its  service  plenty  of  eau  dc  Seine,  which 
was  used  for  sprinkling  and  cleansing  the  streets,  and  that,  to  lay 
this  dusty  enemy,  neither  eau  de  source,  nor  eaii,  distillee,  nor  eau 
pasteurisce  was  necessary.  It  was  eloquence  wasted ;  the  new 
Nationaliste  Conseil  Municipal  remained  as  indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  rich  and  poor  as  had  the  former  Conseil  Radical- 
Socialiste,  and  it  was  not  until  Heaven  interfered  and  rained  down 
upon  the  scorched  capital  that  comfort  was  once  more  restored  to 
its  denizens. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  latest  permanent  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  aspects  of  the  streets  of  Paris  is 
the  establishment  of  the  handsome  new  Gare  d'Orleans  on  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  on  the  site  of  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  Cour 
des  Comptes  and  of  the  very  unpicturesque  cavalry  barracks.  For 
the  disappearance  of  each  of  these  buildings  there  was  a  certain 
good  reason :  the  former  "  awoke  painful  memories,"  and  seemed 
to  be  an  unnecessary  commemoration  of  national  humiliation,  the 
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latter  was  distinguished,  even  among  casernes,  for  its  unsanitaiy 
qualities.  Tlie  prolongation  of  the  Orleans  railway  from  the  old 
station  on  the  Seine  east  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to  the  new  gare 
is  effected  by  a  costly  system  of  tunnelling  and  sunken  tracks, 
extending  under  the  quais  and  open  only  along  the  Quai  Saint- 
Bernard,  and    the    construction   of  which,  during  the   last  three 
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years,  has  contril)utc(l  sufficient  \ariet\'  and  inoonxi-nience  to  the 
riparian  street  traffic  of  this  porlioii  ol  thr  cil)-,  notwithstanding 
the  skilful  nuasiiies  taken  1)\-  the  engineers  to  a\<>id  this  ilistuil)- 
ance.  Along  a  largi'  pail  of  its  route,  this  tuiuulU-d  way  i^  opiii 
to  the  h;.;ht  and  air  on  the  si<le  of  the  ri\(i  l>)'  great  .ircadi's.  1  hi' 
nt.'W  gare,  on  the   (Jnai   d'(  )rsa)-.  is  .1  vir\'  liaiulsonie  slati'i\    white 
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building  with  an  enormous  clock-face  in  the  centre  of  its  faqade, 
rising  on  the  river-bank  opposite  the  Tuileries  garden,  and  con- 
tributing very  greatly  to  the  architectural  embellishment  of  the 
heart  of  the  city.  On  the  wide  and  sunny  quai  in  front  of  it  is 
provided  a  new  lounging-place  for  the  Parisian  idlers,  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  most  ambitious  and  important  stock  of  old 
books  and  engravings  to  be  found  along  the  river  parapets  has 
been  established  here.  Against  all  these  advantages  may  be  set 
two  possible  inconveniences, — that  of  the  road-bed  of  the  rail- 
way being  flooded  by  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Seine  (all 
the  more  so  as  the  course  of  the  river  through  the  city  has  been 
considerably  narrowed  within  the  last  few  years),  and  the  compar- 
atively restricted  "  yard  "  furnished  the  railway  for  its  termination 
under  the  gare,  and  which  for  a  first-class  American  railroad 
would  be  found  quite  insufficient.  But  French  railways,  in  eveiy 
respect  and  in  every  detail,  are  generally  run  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  those  of  the  extravagant  American  republic. 

Still  another  of  these  revolutionary  transformations  is  that  of 
supplying  the  Butte  Montmartre  with  a  fiinicitlairc,  or  cable  road, 
completed  in  midsummer,  1900.  It  is  said  that  the  Alontmartrois 
himself  does  not  altogether  appreciate  this  modern  improvement, 
as  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  his  seclusion.  He 
foresees  his  sacred  hill  invaded  by  the  tourists,  now  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  toil  on  foot  up  the  "  Street  of  a  Hundred 
Steps  "  (which  contains  realh^  about  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight). 
But  he  will  probably  reconcile  himself  to  the  change  if  an  incident 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
new  road  should  be  repeated.  It  was  stated  that  the  city  of  Paris, 
having  leased  for  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  francs  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of   the  funiculaire,  found  its  annual 
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rental,  after  the  completion  of  the  latter,  raised  to  four  thousand 
francs  !  At  the  official  inauguration  of  this  means  of  communica- 
tion, in  June,  the  grave  question  as  to  its  lawful  paternity  was  not 
definitely  settled ;  the  present  Conseil  Municipal  was  disposed  to 
take  the  credit  to  itself  because  the  road  was  ofificially  opened 
to  traffic  during  its  administration  ;  the  preceding  ones,  because  it 
had  been  constructed  during  theirs ;  and  a  retired  official  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  an  old  Montmartrois  himself,  declared  that  the  ini- 
tiative had  been  /lis,  time  of  Baron  Haussmann,  under  the  Second 
Empire.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  funiculaire  had  been  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  climbing  the  hill.  For  the  rest,  the 
quarter  is  still  supposed  officially  to  maintain  its  old  reputation, 
and  is  cited  in  the  latest  guide-books  as  "  having  received  the  mis- 
sion to  amuse  Paris,  which  is  bored,"  and  as  executing  this  high 
charge  "  with  a  light-heartedness  all  but  that  of  the  mountebanks, 
which  carries  so  much  license  into  its  uproar  and  so  much  art  into 
its  fantasies." 

But  the  amusement  of  this  capital,  like  that  of  all  others,  is 
frequently  but  superficial  and  covers  but  thinly  the  ver\'  common- 
place misery  underneath.  The  unprejudiced  tourist  scarcely  knows 
which  to  find  the  most  pathetic,  the  dreary  gaiety  of  the  street 
comedians  before  the  cafes,  the  poor  travesties  of  the  gilded  or 
silvered  performers  who  go  about  in  groups  of  three  or  four  ex- 
ecuting "  groui)s  "  for  cliance  sous,  the  wcar\'ing  discordance  of 
the  singers  (?)  in  the  cafes  chantants,  or  such  spectacles  as  that 
of  the  poor  hdi^oticr  who  runs  liesidi'  his  hack  as  it  leaves  the  rail- 
way depot  on  his  arrival,  with  the  liopi-  of  rccei\ing  a  lianc  oi-  two 
for  carrying  up  his  baggage  when  he  reatiies  his  Iiottl.  lius. 
allliough  he  knows  that  in  a  niajoritx'  of  the  iiotik  lu'  will  not  W 
allowed  to  enter,  and  tli.it  llic  portage  is  ext-culed  i)\-  tiu'  pcisoiuiel 
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of  the  establishment.  The  poverty  of  tlie  poorer  classes  is  such 
in  this  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  nations  of  Europe,  and  during 
this  summer  of  the  Exposition,  that  two  able-bodied  and  intelli- 
gent men  with  a  hand-cart  can  be  hired  for  an  hour  for  two  francs, 
and  that  a  skilled  workman  will  design  and  engrave  a  small 
monogram  on  a  silver  plate  for  an  umbrella,  bicxxle,  etc.,  for  one 
franc. 


UNAPPRECIATED  !     From  a  drawing  by  Willette. 
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